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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The French Manuscript, of which a Translation is here offered Ur the 
Public, was meditated and composed in the midst of the people whom it 
describes. The absolute retirement of the Author from European society, i 
for a series of years, well qualified hirt^or penetrating into the dark am 
unexplored recesses of the Indian character; but it has also veiled himself^ 
in an equal degree, from the curiosity of his readers. I 

The little that is known of him in this country may be collected from thtj 
following dispatch of the Governor in Council at Fort St. George, of th^ 
2^th December, 1807, to the Honourable Court of Directors of the Ea$t' 
India Company, which they have been pleased to allow the Translator to 
publish : 

“ We request your reference to the Minutes noted in the mar^ 
“ relative to a work which has been lately compiled by the Abb4 
« Dubois, a gentleman of irreproachable character, who, having escaped 
“ from the massacres of the Frencfi Revolution, sought refuge in India, 
and has since been engaged in the zealous and pious duty of a Mi>- 
“ sionary, in the performance of which he has acquired a degree of 
respect among both the European and native inhabitants that we 
believe to have been rarely equalled in persons of his sphere. It is 
“ amongst natives, however, that the time of this Missionary has -been 
chiefly passed, and he has availed himself of the long intercourse, to 
** compile a distinct account of the Hindoo Customs and Msiinm. In 
“ order that you may be particularly informed of the character of the 
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<«i:Wo^k, iwe hiave inserted the following extract of a letter from Major 
« Wilks, late Acting President at Mysore, in which country the Abb6 
« Duboh; has chiefly resided, a^ldressed to the Military Secretary of 
“ latte. Presideht : 

-Mtr, “ ‘ The Manuscript of the Abbe Dubois on Indian Casts, was 
• ' “ put into my hands by the author early in the year 1 806, and so 

(d i ' “ far as ray previous information and subsequent inquiry have 

I • : enabled me to judge, it contains the most correct, coiuprehen- 

“ sivc, and minute account extant in any European language of 
“ the Custonjs and Manners of the Hindus. Of the general 
> “ utility of a work of this nature, I conclude that no doubt can 

“ be entertained. Every Englishman residing in India is inte- 
“ rested in the knowledge of those peculiarities in the Indian 
\ “ casts which may enable him to conduct with the natives the 

“ ordinary intercourse of civility or business without offending 
' “ their prejudices. Thesb prejudices are chiefly known to Euro- 

“ ])cans as insulated facts, and a work which should enable us to 
“ geuci'alize our knowledge by unfolding the sources from which 
» . “ those prejudices are derived, would, as a manual for the younger 

“ servants of the Company, in particular, be productive of public 
“ advantages, on which it seems to be (|uite superfluous to enlarge. 

“ ‘ Being desirous of obtaining tor the work the advantage of 
“ a testimony to its merits of greater weight than any which I 
“ could presume to offer, I submitted it to the perusal of a gen- 
“ tleinan of high literary eminence, who returned it to me with 
“an eulogiura which more than justified the opinion I had pre- 
“ viously formed, but witliout the permission (which had been the 
. ' , I “ cliief object of my communication) to make a public use of his 
. , “ name.’ 

“ The Manuscript was communicated to Lord William Bentinck pre- 
“ viously to His Lordship’s departure, and Jkfr. Petrie has explained 
“ in a separate Minute the reasons which prevented the subject from 
“ being earlier noticed. The Abbe Dubois having no means of editing 
“ the work at his, own charge, and it being obviously of public import- 
auQ^ tl^so useful a cQmpilation should not be withheld, it became 
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" Ii66ess8rj to decide on the most proper mode of effecting the* publi- 
« cation of it. *• Hi /V 

« After full consideration, we decided to purchase it on aceotulti of 
“ the Company for the sum of two thousand pagodas, which though 
“ a moderate sura for a work which must have been attended with con- 
“ siderable labour, it was ascertained would be acceptable to the author. 
« We beg at the same time to observe, that it is probable that this sum 
“ will be fully repaid by the sale of a publication which may be expected 
“ to excite considerable interest.” 

The jmor conmltatinm of the Madras Goxicmmcnt on this subject have 
been also communicated to the Translator, and shno the importance that 
was attached to the work and the active zeal with which it was patronized. 
Lord William Bcntinck, after his retirement from the Government, in 
latfing the Manuscript before the Governor in Goundl, thus speaks of it : 
“ It is described by Sir .Tames Mackintosh as being the most compre- 
“ hensive and minute account extant, in any European language, of the 
“ Manners of the Hindoos.” 

It was generally understood that Sir James MacMntosh felt his own 
judgment, on this occasion, confirmed bt/ its coincidence with that of 
Mr. W. Erskine of Bombay, a gaitlcman of distinguished, talents, and 
conversant equally with the Myt/uUogy, Literature, Manners, and Insti- 
tutions of India. 

My Lord William Bentiuck sums up his own opinion as follows : 
“ The result of my own observation during my residence in India is, 
“ that the Europeans generally know little or nothing of the customs 
“ and manners of the Hindoos. We are ail accpiaiiited with some pro- 
« minent marks and facts, which ail who run may read ; but their 
“ manner ol^ thinking, their domestic habits and ceremonies, in which 
“ circumstances a knowledge of the people consists, is I fear in great 
** part wanting to us. We understand very imperfectly their language. 
“ They perhaps know more of ours ; but their knowledge is by no means 
“ sufficiently extensive to give a description of subjects not easily re- 
“ presented by the insulated words in daily use. We do not, we can- 
“ not, associate with the natives. We cannot see them in their houses, 
and with their fkmilies. We are necessarily veiy much confined to 
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“ our houses by the heat; all our wants and business which wotild 

rareste a greater intercourse with the natives is done for us, and we 
« are in fact strangers in the land. I have personally found the want 
“ of a work to which reference could be made for a just description of 

the native opinions and manners. I am of opinion that, in a political 
“ point of view, the information which the work of the Abb^ Dubois 
“ has to impart might be of the greatest , benefit in aiding the servants 
« of the government in conducting themselves more in unison with the 
“ customs and prejudices of the natives.” 

In the contimiation of Major Wilks's Letter, that gentleman, so advan- 
tageoudy known to the world by his own writings, suggests, in liberal cri- 
ticism of the Manuscript, that, “ though absolutely divested of all po- 
“ litical matter, it contains for example a variety of opinions on the 
“ utility of the subdivision of the casts, on the origin of the Hindoo 
« system, &c. which like all speculative opinions, are liable to be ques- 
« tioned, and may perhaps be left to find their own supporters and 
« opponents, the public having only to do with the facts j and in the 
« general arrangement of the matter, I believe few faults or errors 
« will be found. But if it should be deemed expedient to divest the 
“ work of any of the opinions to which I have adverted, the most con- 
“ venient mode would probably be in the first instance to purchase 
“ the manuscript,” 

The work was accordingly brought over, and remained for a consider- 
oWe time in the Company's Lilrrary, accessiUe to the curious, until the 
beginning of the present year, when the translation was commenced under 
the sanction of the Honourable the Court of Directors, Charles Grant, 
Esq. M. P. being then Chairman, and Thomas Reid, Esq. Deputy 
Chairman of the Court. It is now submitted to the Public without any 
attempt to alter or improve the speculations of the Author. His candour, 
sincerity, piety, and high sentiment are so uniformly conspicuous and 
expressive, that no danger is likely to attend any of his doctrines or the- 
ories. And if his zeal may at any time betray him, in argument, to 
conclusions apparently a little at variance, it would have been found but 
an ungrateful service to interrupt the reader with notes for the purpose 
of expodng small incongruities or in attempting to rxontnle them. The 
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tMtUyic portioilii of a iibnarp io 

compote, : wU^^>n^^' 4e i hanblp ctUkitxi inum KhMo^'tmdOuMkdlp of an 
ingenuout and cultivated mind, rnr-ihe midxtvf areterved and bigotted 
people, drawing his whole materials from the^recottetiions of hit earl^ 
4lllfidie8, find having no other resort, as helelh mi but^^ £iblil 

But in the great and important ofyect the wdi 4 il*^hc delineation of 
the people and whatever distingiishes them from other nations^ books 
would have been comparatively of no great avail. Little, froin that 
source, could have been added to the brief though correct outlihe of 
Herodotus and the few excellent inquirers and good writers of more 
modem times who, during the last century, have been Imt little higwtf. 
Here our author, following the only path that has ever yet led to any in- 
vention or discovery in human concerns, has eagerly studied, collected, and 
arranged the pheenomena which a persevering curiosity and rigid self- 
denial had brotight within his observation. ' ,, 

< In communicating his stores, he generally exhibits that fervour WhUdi 
perhaps is inseparable from a mind conscious of imparting sompll^mg 
before unknown. From this cause redundancies may sometimes arise; 
which might be easily p'uned, though not perhaps without injury to the 
flavour and raciness of the fruit. ' 

A work on Manners dnd Customs is, in some measure, a book (f ittfs- 
tural History ; which, with the beauties of nature, must also describe what 
is unseemly and offensive. The grossness and indecency of the Indian 
character under many circumstances, it was impossible to overlook, and it 
would have been dishonest to conceal. But the indignant appeals/ jef 
the author to true modesty, and the veil afforded by our own language, it 
is not doubted, will protect the most delicate sensibility from a wound. 

The author rarely appears in his own person throughout the book, but 
a single anecdote which we have before us, from another authentic smree, 
will suffkx to leave a pleasant impression of him on the mind; “ Of the his^ 
“ tory and character of the author,” Major Wilks subjoins in his Letter tb 


the Madras Government, “ I only know that he escaped from 
“ fusillades of Uie French Revolution, and has since lived aitiongst 
“ the Hindoos as one of themselves ; and of the respect which his 
** irreproachable conduct inspires it may be sufficient to state that 
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“ when travelling, on his approach to a village, the house of a 
“ Brahman is uniformly cleared for his reception, without interference, 
“ and generally without communication to the officers of government, 
“ as a spontaneous mark of deference and respect.” 


London, 

^^Decmher^ 1816. 



PREFACE. 


Though Europeans have been in possession of regular and per- 
manent establishments amongst the people of India for more than 
three hundred years, it is wonderful to observe how little authentic in- 
formation they have collected respecting the various nations which 
inhabit that vast region. 

We possess many details concerning several of the savage tribes of 
Africa, and also concerning the hordes of beings in the shape of man 
that arc scattered over the vjist continent of the new world ; a race 
apparently formed by nature, nurture, and manners, to humble and 
degrade the whole of the human species. Yet a certain nation exists, 
cultivated from the earliest ages, the only one perhaps in the universe 
which has never sunk into barbarism, and which, of all ancient 


nations, may most deserve to fix the attention of the philosopher; 
one which attracted the admiration of antiquity by its successful cul- 
tivation of the sciences and arts, and by the admirable system which 
it invented for the maintenance of subordination in the community as 
well as of good order in private life. This nation spread its renown 
over the whole extent of polisihed antiquity, compelled the most en- 
lightened of all people to confess its pre-eminence by alluring into its 
bosom the wisest of the philosophers of Greece. These, in spite of 
their pride and high pretensions, felt not degraded by pursuing a long 
and dangerous journey into India to consult the wisdom of its Brah- 
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tl^^imlpqg «iu:ceMw>n, rto. ao^uwe fVftW. 
them a knowledge of the philosophy and the sciences whichithey h«idt 
a^J^^v«fipdf^®t)i■lilw^^A#eft*itepded!eveninto.Eu^<>p& , How wonderful, 
t]hftB>,4felfeHI¥y?h:v^iia?i<iWn Iremains alraopt, nnknown to the Europeans, ; 
vdH) dKneUdP'ltheii^idot.of it, and. who bear rule over a large portion of. 
iffos»iUfIt utu. . 

ii3Sh0''greatier! ’parfc of tlie ill-informed and often contradictory nar-, 
rativekiithat .have been left vs by travella's and other modern authors 
respiting the nations of India, has deservedly fallen into discredit 
ahd>aoiitempti .This has, in a great measure, been brought about by 
the I literary associations which have been established in the country 
itself, consisting of a great number of persons of real judgment and 
learning, who have made a particular study of the language, the re- 
li^dn,r‘4he. manners, education, and domestic economy of these people. 
They have had. access to the first sources of information, and have been 
ahte to<>availi themselves of numerous interesting documents, derived 
fiom aoltiiees, or drawn from records held in high and sacred estimation 
b§r'(tb«inative sages, of the country. 

oiStillj! .though what we have yet learned with certainty, concerning 
thB;|)eople of. India is but. little in comparison with what remains to 
beiknownon so interesting a. subject, it as not to be concealed that, all 
the writings and documents, tq be met. with amongst the Hindus ar;e; 
unfortianately blended with the moat extravagant fables ; so that there- 
isii little, hope, of oar being able to draw from such authorities a trpp. 
andiboAneCted history of the country and of the various nations thet 
inhabitiit. :: ,,m,, 

-fiAmongthe ancient historical works still to be found in the country,, 
tltefinoat esteemed and the most .generally known are the. Ramayvnf^i. 
the J36%ata/o,.and the Maha^BhaFOta ; .but the history which these. 
bookfc.give.U8.of the epoclrs .of the dynasties of kings, of the spriea qf 
warsj.of battles, .and of heroes,, .in the various revolutions which the 
country '.ha^* undergone, ..as. well as what, relates to the introduction. ,9^. 
arts and sciences, are so enveloped in darkness and intermixed with ipp 
num^i'^kle.&bleist ekclr more incredible than. the. precedfogi that,ji^e 

Itiv/ il;,ul fi .IHMfc;) i( j • it) ‘ ; .ii. , . . . i ■ , i. 
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most* wbtiM ' in Titru'^sit^pi' ioeftf 

fkikhl^ss'guidciia. • ••.i <i>- v , • /litji^-oiitiq '.i); io -.r^ltMi-HonjI c m-oilt 

' We shall S€(s in the touiw of ihiA wiifft, >fci^>^ttiVidlbl)l ilav^j 
Hiodns ciiri-y their love of the marvellous. Theii*%ferfy»liteeoi5w^,,afld» 
especiaUf their poets, in their ertthiisiasrn, 'to61t' Advfi^ttt^';*«<l' thls^ 
disposition of the people in writing their narratives, because th^^"#el1' 
knew theycOuld not interest their readers, or fix their atteWt^tt witM'dut 
recounting abundance ’of wild and surprising adv^nturds />’ih!nd:> ao* 
cordingly they sacrificed ail regard for truth to the dtesiro Of 
name by humouring the taste of the public. SucCeedihg vVritersiiOtitctid' 
their predecessors by constantly adding to the ancient febles' 'inudnreM • 
rable inventions still more absurd. 

Now, however, the attention paid to the Kastem tongues by tbit' 
many learned Europeatis who reside in the country, the progrbssth^l 
have made in Indian literature, the successfuf researchesithey ord eori^ 
tihually making into the books and other ancient refnaiws i of t dWt' 
nation ; together with the ample means which a liberal and ■enlightened I 
government possesses for collecting together the documents 'fuPnishedirl 
by many well informed individuals who. labour under its >dirie(2tjoif/' ll{ie 
encouhlgement and rewards which it hohfs out to persons of'cwbry'ic^aad r 
who have it in their power to <liscover autbeiitic and intorestiingmenioMf 
rials: all these considerations would lead us to hope that wwiftiay'ad) 
last behold the reality of Indian history through tlie'^thWto*'OlbQtiV‘ 
Avhich still obscure it. We may at least be enabled to sepanttd wfaldtl ispi 
credible from the mass of absurdity and fable, with which the indihnt^ 
authors abound ; and an able compiler may surely find stiffiderlt'’ 
materials to construct a full and authentic history of a nation^ wh<ise 
undbubted antiquity, the success with which it cultivated tho arts andi 
sciences in the remotest times, the wise domestic controul which id» 
established at its origin, through whidi it has to this' hour maintained^ 
an admirable police, render it an object of the highest interest, inw/ 
dCpendently'of the peculiar nature of its 'idolatry^ and isuperstitioua > 
rites.’ ' ' • -I.. r;. I licit 

But while siifch a' ‘work is ohly hoped for, I'lmay’be alloir^^i'lhough'' 
incompetent for so great a task, to offer the present details, which will 



that ^6 but ihipt^^ly 

kft<iwft>‘td'''Hl^t^ r^ers, aiid ttfay eveii' bl^ ustfut to khy autfeof who 
tl«(J«rtai'6* A and tomprehensive history of the 
Ifidj<id<'<ktidhlii'''’i' *' ■■' 

uyfir^j^ftsithtefty with this view that I was led to collect the numerous 
^tethilS'Uf- Whieh this work is composed ; for I aim not at the rank of 
aiU fildthotj ' which is neither suited to my talents nor the secluded State 
fd’i which’' my'' profession confines me amongst the natives of the 
Country. ' 

Tip will he readily perceived by the reader that the arrangement of 
the various subjects on which I have treated, was formed before the 
dbmmencement of those last revolutions by which the p6ople of the 
^hniUsula have been delivered from the iron yoke of that long suc- 
eessioU of tyrants who oppressed them for so many ages, ahd before 
^y had' passed "tinder the rule of a nation distinguished throughout 
thh> world ;for its beneficence, its moderation, its geberbsity, and aboVh 
itd, for its impartial administratibn of justice to all classes of pebiile 
who live under its sway. 

^ ‘The' sjiirit 'bf justice and of prudence ■with which that nation rules 
tlfo'pbbple td* India who have become its subjects, and particular! jr the 
inviolable’ respect which she has constantly shewn for the customs and 
pirc^udiees, civil and religious, which ate inherent in every disirict and 
obSt,' together with the impartial protection which 'she Cjrteiids alike fo 
the feeble ahd the' strong, to the Brahmah and the Pariah, tb *the 
Ohiibian',' the Mahbmctan ' and the Pagan ; have more exalted ' 
itsola’e and established her power in the eakt than even her vietbrieis aff^ 

bei* extensive conquests. ’’" ’‘'’‘'i' 

The wonderful revolution effected of late years for the advarita^d'iiif 
thfe ^peeple of the south' bf the ' peninsula has not induced hie to' 'after 
dlls' ibriginal plan of my work. Where I treated of them' 'as livitig ufidbi* 
the tttfoitrary government of thdT' despotic Princes.' ‘ ‘ ' ' ' -' ‘‘ ‘t ’" '' 

h‘it b'a^hiitnberofye'ai'S'siiicc I first formed foy dieslgfli'in' ebb'ifei^&h'i^e 
<#'llbti<^s in’'the"pUblic papers’ calling Ibr 'autheiiif(i‘'doicUihbhtil'^,i^^ 
gSlfdiug theses ipebple, ''!^ the ‘ttSfr’oP’tlie lliSfofiligr^^hbfk 
Mblwidsfolc eeHaiiliri^irigliged irf'W^d^ “ ' 
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. period, I 

terials ^i?d ^u^henli9,,|^opun^nM;for,, iirfwrnsliqiwtosr 

bqen. dr^wn ^from the diluent study of ,3Qq^ of tjbp ffl Pl I gf fr 

estimation among the Hindus, and some detached menvw;Si|i\at(j((^Qi^ 
dentally fell . into my hands, the veracity of, wjbipl^, I, ,a!«.T«r^KftW»lled 
of by personal observation. But I ana chieBy ^indebfqd fiq. aur 6Haeti/wA 
regular system of inquiry which I was epubl^, .tp' majnlaiWjJby 
residence of between seventeen and eighteen y ears* among,, th(^ p(Ejoplp 
whom I describe, and a close and familiar intercourse with perspqaipf 
every cast and condition of life through the great number p(f d^ripts 
which I, have traversed. , |,i .iM-ur/Mdi 

I)uring* the long period that I remained amongst the,,nataV(W(m^ 
m^c it my constant rule (o five as thej/ did, conforming ei^UPtly ilT'^ 
things to their manners, to their style of living and cloUaiiig, and.Ovmtj 
to most of their prejudices. In this way I bocame quite faroiliartwitihi 
the various tribes that compose the Indian nation, and aeqailred/ ibft 
confidence of those whose aid was most necessary for, the purposes , tfj^ 
my work. 1 ,,., ..(fv/ 

My great object was to gain authentic information r whiejp I,/}ipre 
communicate in a style sinaple and unadorned. Ifi in.tlic greut(W|i^j 
pf subjects on which I treat, I Jiave at ai^ time, ventured, tp,haaa|d;fuii 
opinion of my own, and to enter upon cljiscussions which ,neitl*^R,^j 
abilities nor opportunities of investigation qualify me for, I,ePitreat,i^j 
refers not to impute such digressions to ostentatious vanity, .©! to apyi 
affpetatipn of learning, in wliich I feel my deficiency, but 
thp desire which I entertain of affording to other antJhpns,.r,bettq?i 
qualified than myself, occasional hints on subjects, .fit tp exercise; tfeej 
genius. of the prpfpundest inquirer. , ', , 11 :., ', 

/^he wprk would h^ve beep more complete and mor© satjsfftctQry tOj 
ipipst ref^ders, if I had had the/ means of referring ,tp the ancienb 
authors, or to their European. pp,mroehfotprs>, with, regard tp the qw^fth 
tiqns f m^)c?»..,and,,the coiupa^tispns I bptwieen, the lodismt f|id 

other .anejept .patfops w , to .their, ^ehgipvw, ppfl wij„cu8jfc©m8.: . Buidmffe 

pf alhbplp b»t w(hat ^.j^ePfivedrifr<Km^‘TOJ!> 
Bible, or sofl(rp,P94W\,PU^hojts,,'iylmnj,,<^<^,ratbw,tof>^ 
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put into mj hand*; or, finaltyt in the imperfect traces whidi my 
memoiy supplied of books I had consulted in my early years. 

I hope my readers will be indulgent to me in this particular^ and 
attribute the inaccuracies they will discover in my references, and the 
in^perfect parallels I sometimes attempt to draw, to my exclusion 
during so many years from every resource but what my limited under- 
standing could supply. 

In my description of the Indian casts, I must be understood to 
have in view chiefly those that people the southern provinces of the 
peninsula, within the Krishna. It is not unlikely that the habits and 
customs on this side of that river may differ from those beyond it, or 
that the provinces of the north may have some peculiar to themselves. 

The religious and civil regulations which I describe in this work 
form a general bond of social union among the Hindus in the 
south of the peninsula ; and nearly the whole of them are of indis- 
pensable observance. 

But there are also many other rules peculiar to each several cast, 
people, and district. Indeed there is no tribe of Hindus that has not, in 
addition to the general rules of the society, some domestic usages 
peculiar to itself. Some have customs that are merely local and 
followed only by a few. A perfect acquaintance with such customs is 
not to be attained, because they differ in every part, and are brought 
to no standard by the natives themselves. 

A more interesting and a more useful study than that of the 
peculiar usages of the casts, would be to trace the various nations that 
people the vast empire of India ; for, although these nations are all 
united together by the bands of the same religion, and also by those 
of the same education, as far as good behaviour and decent intercourse 
in society go, yet great differences appear amongst them, in language 
as well as in character, in manners, inclinations, and habits. A good 
observer will remark, under all general points of resemblance, as much 
difference between a Tamul and a Telinga ; between a Canara and a 
Mahrata, as one would perceive in Eurc^e between an Englishman 
and a Frenchnum, an Italian and a German. 
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different 

abdk tfie sftihe 

dftir jctor^^afid iSpirit. 




;hOdgfi mwcw TOgcinCT me same ptOYini 
'^strict, Sffslincl ta^guafi 


withia- fa 'Space <jf forty *or fofy leiigfteS ‘'frBiH '^ nl)r£ii’ 

Talfehery Ca'Obore or to' Nagara, thel^p W'e 418 'less ' tlkh' fivc^^i^rcn? 
nations peopling that small territory ; and all of’ l!h^^''a|)p^r ^ h^ve 
been/ >settled there upwards of a thotisSind’ years. ''^^Vse five^nationSj 
aiwjithe iiVai>«i-!or iMiinars, the JTwrgfl ' or . | die ^ 

t]kie<>iir<0«^/n^ arid the Cmarit. These are iiot {nere|;^ iiam^%^ 
casts, '<aa<tnrght be' supposed,' btit thby distinguish five diififereni nabons^^ 
each'bf ‘’which ’is ' divided', like dll olhct Indian nations, into a' varj^y 
o^wiltts^p'and although theSfe five rhcck dwell in the same district, eac^.^ 
has'its'peculiaf 'language, by which' it is as much discnihinated 

^ ^ W A A n Am I vJLitf < « jL * ^4* ^ 


ite'tiatiohal cWstbnri'A, spirit, 'and character. htiou 

In every country of the jieninsula great numbers of foreign fa^it^p 

c? 


to found #hose ancestors had beeh obliged lo einigra|:e tnitjlier^^ 
hr times of trouble bt'foinihe, ftbUi their nadVe land, anu tb‘ cst^ 
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in his family, and in all things follow the usages of his ancestors, with- 
out any man attempting to find fault with the singularity of his manner 
of living. 

The facility of intercourse which the Europeans now enjoy with the 
different nations which people the peninsula of India, will no doubt 
soon afford us interesting details on the various subjects which do not 
fall within the scope of this work, and which indeed would require the 
labour of more than one author. 

In attempting a description of the Indian casts, and of the customs 
and usages which unite them together, I have been most solicitous to 
pourtray tJiat discriminating peculiarity,'which though the most curious 
of all, is still the least understood. Those who have visited India 
will appreciate the difficulty of holding any communication with the 
Brahmans. They know the vast distance at which this class holds 
itself from the rest of the community. They know their hatred and 
sovereign contempt for all strangers, but particularly for Europeans, 
their close reserve and their jealous caution to prevent the mysteries of 
their religion, or of their science, or even of their domestic discipline 
from being divulged to other men. 

By various means I surmounted many of the obstacles which have 
effectually opposed other authors in this career. If my details* on the 
Brahmans and the other casts of Hindus, are not in general so full as 
many readers would desire, and as I myself would have expected, 
if I could hdve had all the aid I required, I have yet the vanity to 
think they will appear interesting, and even satisfactory to many 
readers who have learned nothing on the subject but from ill-informed 
authors. , 

I have subjoined to the whole an Appendix, containing a brief ac- 
count of the sect of the Jainas, of their doctrines, the principal points 
of their religion, and their peculiar customs. Other writers possessing 
more information than I do, will hereafter instruct us more fulWcon- 
cerniqg this interesting sect of Hindus, and particularly respecting 
their religious worship, which probably, at one time, was that of all 
Asia, horn Siberia to Cape Comorin, north to south; and from the 
Caspian to the Gulf of Kamtchatka, from west to east j and which . 
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was probably one of the earliest kinds of idolatry which appeared on 
the earth, at the time when men, forgetting the idea of their Creator,' 
deified the stars, the elements, and other striking objects, and even 
mortals like themselves ; fashioning images to preserve their memory 
by clothing them with a visible form. 
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DESCRIPTION 


OF 

THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


PART I. 

GENERAL VIEW OF SOCIETY IN INDIA. 


CHAP. 1. 

DIVISION AND SUBDIVISION OP CASTS. — DISTINCTION OP RIGHT HAND AND DEPT. 

The word Casl is a Portuguese terra, which has been adopted by 
Europeans in general, to denote the diflferent classes or tribes into which 
the people of India are divided. The most ordinary partition, and at 
the same time the most ancient, is that which arranges them in four 
principal tribes. The fint and most distinguished of all is that of 
BraJmana or ihe Brahmans ; the second in rank is that of Kshatriya or 
Rajas : the third the Vaisya or merchants and cultivators, and the last 
that of Sudras or cultivators svbordinate to the others. 

Each of these four principal tribes is subdivided into several more, 
of which it is difficult to determine the number and the sort ; for this 
division varies in the different countries, and several casts known in 
one province do not appear in another. 

Among the Brahmans, for example,’ there is one for each Vedur, 
They admit also of several subdivisions among them, which prevent 
them from making a close union with each other in many cases, and 
particularly in that of mw^iage. 
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The tribe of dft4l^bhants are likewise split into 

many divisions and subdivisions : but the tribe of Sudras is that in 
which they are multiplied most of all. I have never found any man 
in the provinces where I have lived, able to fix with precision on the 
number and the species of them, although it is often, and indeed 
proverbially repeated, that there are eightedh chief subdivisions, and 
one hundred and eight others. 

'fhe most numerous of the four principal tribes, then, is that of the 
Sudras or cultivators, and I think it no exaggeration to reckon them to 
amount at least' to five sixths of the population of India. 

Most of the professions, and almost all the trades, with the arts and 
employments which are indispensable to civilized society, belong to 
the tribe of the Sudras ; and as, by the prejudices of the country, no 
c^t and no individual can be of two trades, a particular tribe being ex- 
clusively set apart for each occupation and each trade, so it is not 
surprising that the divisions and subdivisions of the casts should be so 
exceedingly numerous in this tribe, or that it should stand so high in 
point of number in the general scale of society. 

But there are several casts of cultivators not known but in particular 
countries. Of those elsewhere unknown, the country of Tamul 
appears to me to have the most subdivisions. There are not nearly 
so many even in the Decan, nor in the Mysore, nor on the coast of 
Malabar. In none of those parts have I found any casts correspond- 
ing to those in the territory of Tamul, known in their dialect, under 
the names of Mandeli, Agambadeya, Nattaman, Udyan, Totiyar, 
Ventuven, Valeyen, Upiliyen, and several others. 

It is to be observed however, that the tribes of the Sudras, to which 
those employments belong, which are every where indispensable, 
must necessarily be found in all the countries, under the different 


appellations used in their respective tongues. The most considerable 
of the casts that are universally spread are the following. The Herdsmen 
who keep the cows ; the Shepherds who tend the sheep ; the Weaqei's ; 
the Panchalas, meaning the five casts of artizans, which comprehend 
the carpenters, goldsmiths, blacksmiths, stone-cutters, founders, and 
in general all workers in metals ; the Barbers ; and the Utarans, whose 
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chief employment is to excavate* tanks, Repair their banks, erect mud 
walls, and the like. 

These last kinds of labour, with some others, being equally required 
in all places, the casts which exercise them, and upon whom they are 
exclusively imposed, are of course found in every country. These 
employments descend from father to son, from one generation to .an- 
other ; and in no case can the son renounce the cast of his father or 
take up a profession different from that of his ancestors. 

The casts which we have enumerated belong entirely to the tribe of 
the Sudras: but the several casts of the cultivators take precedence of the 
rest and look down with contempt on the tribes of tradesmen and 
labourers. 

In some districts, casts are to be seen that cannot be met with else- 
where, and whicli are to be distinguislied from all others by singular 
peculiarities. 

I am not aware, for example, that the very remarkable cast of A^ai- 
mars or Nairs, in which the women enjoy a jdurality of husbands, is 
to be found any where but in the forests of the coast of Malabar. 

The cast of Calaris, or Robbers, who exercise their profession with- 
out disguise, as their birthright, is found but rarely beyond the Marava, 
a territory bordering on tlio fishing coast. The princes of this little 
state belong to the tribe and profession of Robbers, and conceive their 
calling no way discreditable to themselves or their tribe, as having 
legitimately descended to them by right of inheritance. So far from 
shrinking at the appellation, if one of them be asked who he is, he will 
coolly answer that he is a robber. Indeed the tribe is accounted one 
of the most distinguished among the Sudras, in the province of Madura, 
where it flourishes. 

There is another cast in the same province, called the Totiyars, in 
which brothers, uncles, nephews and other kindred^ when married, 
enjoy the wives in common. 

In the east of the Mysore there is a tribe known by the name of 
Morsa-Hokula Makulu, in which when a mother gives her eldest 
daughter in marriage, she herself is forced to submit to the amputation 
of the two middle Angers of the right hand, as high as the second 
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joint 5 and, if the mother of the bride be dead, the bridegroom’s mother 
must submit to the cruel ceremony. 

In many other districts there are casts famous for practices no less 
irrational than those we have mentioned. 

In general it may be remarked that, in addition to those customs 
and ceremonies, civil and religious, which are constant and invariable, 
and unite the whole race in things essential, there is no tribe that does 
not exhibit some particular and local varieties of its own by which it is 
discriminated from the rest. Some distinguish themselves by the cut 
and colour of their clothes, some by the manner in which they put 
them on. Others are remarkable for some particular shape of their 
trinkets, and others for the arrangement of them on different parts of 
the body, in particular modes. In some you will observe certain pecu- 
liar forms in celebrating the ceremonies of marriage or of mourning ; 
and in others the decorations and the flags of various colours which 
are their distinction on similar occasions. 

Extravagant, however, as many of their modes and customs 
are, they never draw down from casts of the most opposite habits and 
fashions the least appearance of contempt or dislike. Upon this point 
there is, through the whole of India, the most perfect toleration, as long 
as the general and universally respected laws of good behaviour are not 
infringed. With this exception every tribe may freely and without 
molestation follow its own domestic course, and practice all its peculiar 
rites. . 

There are, however, certain customs to be noticed in some districts, 
which though they are universally practised amongst them, are so de- 
cidedly contrary to the laws of decency and propriety observed in other 
countries, that they cannot be alluded to without feelings of disgust 
and even of horror. It will scarcely be credited that the invariable 
practice amongst the greater number of the casts of the whole of 
the South of the Mysore, subjects the women to what, in other 
parts, would be considered the foul indignity of attending upon all 
visitors and strangers, as well as those of the family, when they go 
forth upon the call of nature. The female waits, and, when it is time, 
she advances with her bason of water, performs her task of ablution, 
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and withdraws with the air of having well acquitted hersdf in a grace- 
ful accomplishment. 

The use of intoxicating liquors, which is rigorously forbidden by all 
the good casts in other parts, is permitted by the inhabitants of the 
forests and mountains on tlic coast of Malabar. There, the best casts 
of Sudras quaff, openly and without shame, the arrack and toddy ; and 
wives and children follow the example. Each inhabitant in those parts 
has his toddy dealer, who regularly brings him the daily supply, and 
takes in return an equivalent in corn when the harvest comes round. 
But a practice so opposite to all the notions of decency and virtue, en- 
tertained in the other districts, exposes these unhappy fieoplc to the 
opprobrium and scorn of the whole nation. 

The Brahmans and Lingamists, who inhabit these districts, arc pro- 
hibited from the use of toddy or arrack under the penalty of exclusion 
from their cast or sect. But they supply the defect by opium, the use 
of which is universally interdicted, but not held so much in detestation 
as that of the toddy and other inebriating liquors. 

The inhabitants of these moist and unwholsome countries no doubt 
have perceived that the moderate use of spirits and opium is necessary 
for the preservation of their health, by correcting the noxious vapours 
they are constantly obliged to iidiale. Nothing indeed but absolute 
necessity could have overcome the shame and the remorse of breaking 
down one of the most venerable barriers of Hindu civilization. 

There are likewise certain usages purely religious, which are observed 
only by particular casts, or in particular territories. For example, it is 
but in the districts on the west of the Mysore that I have observed Mon- 
day in every week kept nearly in the same manner as Sunday is among 
Christians. On that day the inhabitants abstain from labour, and parti- 
cularly from that which requires the use of oxen and kine, and from 
tillage. It is a day of rest for their cattle rather than for themselves. 
It is consecrated to Bama or the Bull, and set apart for the special 
worship of that deity. 

This practice however does not subsist universally excepting in the dis- 
tricts where the Idngamists, the followers of Siva rule. 'Hiat sect pay- 
ing more particular homage to the Bull than the other Hindus, keep up 
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in the districts where they predominate the strict observance of the 
day which they have consecrated to their divinity, and compel the 
other casts to respect it also, by making it a day of rest to their cattle. 

Independently of the divisions and subdivisions common to all the 
casts, and the migration from one tribe into another through all India, 
a farther distinction arises from one family making alliance with an- 
other. This distinction is still more to be attended to in the case of 
intermarriage. For the Hindus of good casts av6id as much as they 
can any new alliance, and the heads of families use their utmost endea- 
vours to dispose of their children amongst families with whom they are 
already connected either by consanguinity or affinity. Marriages are 
more easily contracted in proportion as the parties are more nearly re- 
lated. A widower re-marries with the sister of his former wife : the 
uncle espouses his niece, and the cousin his cousin. Persons so related 
possess an exclusive privilege to intermarry, upon the ground of such 
relationship : and, if they choose, they can prevent any other union, and 
enforce their own preferable right. But there is one singular exception 
from the rule ; for the uncle will take to wife his sister’s daughter, but by 
no means his brother’s : the children of a brother will intermarry with 
those of the sister, but not the children of two brothers or of two sisters. 

This distinction is invariably kept up through all the casts, from the 
Brahman to the Pariah. And however remote the persons related are 
from the original stock, so long as the memory is preserved of their 
springing from the same root, although in the fiftieth generation, or in 
the twentieth degree of relationship, the male line retains its right in all 
cases to connect itself with the female j but never can the children of the 
male line intermarry with each other, nor those of the female line unite. 

Agreeably to this distinction, a custom has arisen, which, as far as I 
know, is peculiar to the Bralimans. They are all supposed to know the 
Gotram or root from whence they spring ; that is to say, they know 
who was the ancient Muni or devotee from whom they descend ; and 
in order to avoid intermixture with a daughter or descendant of this 
original stock they find a reason for marrying into a different Gotram. 

The Hindus who cannot form a suitable connection among their reW 
tions are still bound to marry in their own cast, and even in that branch 
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of it, to which they belong. In no case will any pretext avail them for 
contracting a marriage with a stranger. Neither can the Sudra casts 
of a country form an alliance with the Gollovahron Talu^, although 
these two casts make but one, which is that of the herdsmen differ- 
ently denominated in the respective dialects. The Hokula-Makula- 
Canara, will on no account marry with the Valyalar Tamuls, although 
these two casts differ only in name : and the case is the same with 
other tribes. 

The most distinguished amongst the four great tribes into which tlie 
Hindus were originally separated by <heir first legislators, is that of the 
Brahmans, as we have already observed. The next are the Bajas. 
The superiority of rank is more contested between the Sudras or Culti- 
vators and the Vaisya or Merchants. But the precedency seems to 
be universally denied to the latter excepting in the Hindu books, where 
they are uniformly placed before the Sudr.as. This cast, however, in 
all the transactions of life hold themselves high above the Vaisya, 
and consider themselves entitled in most cases to shew their superiority 
over them by demonstrations of contempt. 

The Brahmans however do not hold the highest rank in society un- 
disputed. The Panchalas or five casts of' artisans who have been already 
mentioned, obstinately refuse, in several districts, to acknowledge the 
superiority of the Brahmans, although these five casts themselves are 
considered to bo of very low rank among the Sudras, and are held in 
great contempt. And the Brahman ascendancy is still more warmly 
disputed by the Jainax, of whom we shall speak hereafter. 

With regard to the particular subdivisions of the tribes, it would be 
difficult to determine which exceed the rest in dignity, because some 
casts which are decried in one part are fre<juently esteemed in another 
according as they conduct themselves with propriety, or exorcise the 
more reputable employments. Or if it should happen that the prince 
of a district belongs to a particular cast, although otherwise of the least 
consideration, it rises to distinction, and all its members partake in the 
lustre of its chief. 

After all, the public opinion is the only sure ground of superiority 
among the casts ; and a very slight acquaintance with the customs of 
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a province, and with its inhabitants will suffice for fixing the station 
which each cast has acquired by common consent. 

In general, it will be found that the tribes which are most attentive 
to propriety of demeanour, in the rigid sense in which it is understood 
by Hindus ; who are constant in their ablutions ; who abstain from 
animal food ; who are exact in the rules prescribed for family alliance ; 
whose wives are the most recluse, and most vindictively punished 
when they err ; those who most resolutely maintain the customs and 
privileges of their order : such are the casts that are reputed the most 
noble. 

Of all the Hindus, the Brahmans strive the most to keep up the 
feeling of outward and inward purity. Hence their ablutions are 
most frequent, and their abstinence most rigorous, not only from 
all kinds of food that has had the principle of life, but even from many 
of the simpler productions of nature which their superstitious pre- 
judices lead them to consider as impure or capable of communicating 
defilement. It is chiefly this unfailing sentiment of propriety which 
raises that high cast into the respect and reverence which they enjoy 
in the world. 

Amongst the different tribes of the Sudras, on the other hand, 
those who allow to widows the privilege of marrying again, are con- 
sidered as beneath the other tribes, and have almost sunk into con- 
tempt. Excepting the tribe of the Pariahs, I hardly could name one 
where such marriages could be openly celebrated or obtain the 
countenance of the cast. 

The division into casts is the paramount distinction amongst the 
Hindus; but there is still another division ; that o( Sects. The two 
best known, are those of Siva and Vishnu. These two great sects are 
subdivided into a vast number of subordinate ones, which shall be 
afterwards considered. 

There are several casts, too, that may be distinguished by certain 
symbols or marks which they assume and exhibit in some way peculiar 
to each. It is in this way that the Brahmans of the North of the 
peninsula, called Utrasa Brahmana, are recognized in public, by a 
perpendicular line which they draw on the middle of the forehead with 
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a paste made of sandal- wood. The Brahmans of the farming provinces 
are known bv a line or stripe horizontally drawn on the same part, 
while those in the south, being for the most part attached to the sect of 
Vishnu, take for their mark the figure called Naman, which will be 
described hereafter. 

Of the four great tribes, the three first, namely, the Brahmans, the 
Rajas, and the Merchants, distinguish themselves from the various 
casts of Siulras by a narrow belt of thread, which they always wear 
suspended from the left shoulder t<) the opposite haunch like a sash. 
But being borne also by the Jainas and even by the Panchalas, or five 
casts of artisans, the mark is rather e<|uivocal. 

From what has been said it will appear after all that the name of a 
cast forms its best discrimination. The tribes of Israel were so distin- 
guished. The names of several of the Hindu tribes have a known 
meaning ; but in general they are so ancient that it is now impossible 
to trace the meaning, if they ever had any. 

'Fliere is another division of the difi'erent tribes still more general 
than those that have been yet mentioned. It is (hat of Right-hand and 

Left-hand. It appears (o be but a recent invention, as it is not men- 
tioned in any of the ancient books of the country ; and 1 have been 
assured that it is almost unknown hi the north, anil is indeed confined 
to a part of the .southern provinces. 

But although there is reason to think that this distinction of right- 
hand and left never entered into the contemplation of the wise men 
who gave laws to the Hindus, yet they have aftiirded us no stronger 
proof of their sagacity than in conceiving the division of the people into 
several casts. 

This particular distinction, however, which we have alluded to, by 
whomsoever invented, has turned out to be the most baneful that could 
have been imagined for the tranquillity of the state, and the most inju- 
rious to the peace of the citizens. It Inas proved the perpetual fountain 
of disturbance and insurrections among.st the people, and a continued, 
principle of endless jealousy and animosity amongst all the members of 
the community. 

c 
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The greater number of the Hindu casts belong either to the left-hand 
or to the right. The first division consists of the whole tribe of the Vaisya, 
of the Panchaltti or five casts of artisans, and of some other mean tribes 
of the Sudras. This hand also includes the most infamous of all casts, 
that of the Cobblers or ChakUk who are reckoned to be its principal 
support. 

The right-hand has, among its partisans, the most distinguished casts 
of the Sudras. That of the Pariah forms its strongest bulwark, as a 
proof of which they still glory in the title of Valangay Mongattar, or 
friends of the Right-hand. 

The fiercest opposition arises out of this separation ; and of all the 
contests to which the people are accustomed, the battles between the 
two Hands always produce the greatest alarm and the severest evil. 

The Brahmans, the Pariahs, and several tribes of the Sudras are con- 
sidered neutral, and enjoying all the privileges and honours attached to 
both Hands, they take no part with either. These neutral casts are fre- 
quently called upon to arbitrate in the fierce disputes between the two 
parties of the Hands. 

The opposition between the Right-hand and the Left-hand arises 
from certain privileges to which tliey both lay claim ; and when any 
encroachment is made by either it is instantly followed by tumults 
which frequently spread over whole provinces, accompanied with every 
excess, and generally with bloody contests. Gentlest of all creatures, 
timid under all other circumstances, here only the Hindu seems to 
change his nature. There is no danger that he fears to encounter in 
maintaining what he terms his right, and rather than yield it he is 
ready to make any sacrifice, and even to hazard his life. 

I have repeatedly witnessed instances of these popular insurrections 
excited by the disputes between the two Hands, and pushed to such an 
extreme of fury that the presence of a military force under arms had no 
effect to quiet them, nor even to allay their clamours, or stop their out- 
rageous course in what they conceive the rightful cause. 

1 have known instances of attempts made by the magistrates to sooth 
these uproars by remonstrances and other means of conciliation, and 
when these have produced no effect they have been obliged to resort to 
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measures of compulsion. Some shots of musquetry would thon be 
tried, but neither this nor the certainty of its being followed up with 
stronger measures, has the slightest effect in abating their insolence. 
Even when an overwhelming military force has fully put them down, it is 
only for the moment ; and whenever an opportunity occurs they are 
instantly up again, without reflecting on the evils they formerly suf- 
fered, or shewing the smallest tendency to moderate their impetuous 
violence. 

Such are the excesses to which the timid, the peaceable Hindu, 
sometimes abandons himself; whilst his bloody contests spring out of 
motives which, to an European at least, would appear frivolous and 
trifling. Perhaps the sole cause of the contest is about his right to 
wear pantoufles ; or whether he may parade in a palanquin or on horse- 
back, on the day of his marriage. Sometimes it is the privilege of being 
escorted by armed men ; sometimes that of having a trumpet sounding 
before him, or the distinction of being accompanied by the country 
music at public ceremonies. Perhaps it is the ambition of having flags 
of certain colours, or with the resemblances of certain deities displayed 
about his person on such great occasions. These are some of the im- 
portant privileges, amongst many others not less so, in asserting which 
the Indians do not scruple occasionally to shed each other’s blood. 

As it not unfrcquently happens that one of the Hands makes an 
attack on the privileges of the other : this occasions a quarrel which 
soon spreads and becomes general, unless it be appeased at its com- 
mencement by the prudence or the vigour of the magistrate. 

I may perhaps be thought to have said quite enough of the effects of 
this direful distinction of right-hand and left. But I may be permitted 
to relate one instance at which I myself was present. The dispute was 
between the cast of Pariahs and the Cobblers, or Chakili, and produced 
such dreadful consequences through the whole district where it hap- 
pened, that many of the peaceable inhabitants had begun to remove their 
effects and to leave their villages for a place of greater safety, with the 
same feelings as when the country sees an impending invasion of a 
Mahrata army, and with the same dread of savage treatment. Fortu- 
nately in this instance, matters did not come to an extremity, as the 
* c 2 
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principal inhabitants of the district seasonably came forward to mediate 

between these vulgar casts, and were just in time, by good management, 

to disband the armed ranks on both sides that only waited the signal of 

battle. • 

One would not easily guess the cause of this dreadful commotion. 

It arose forsooth from a Chakili, at a public festival, sticking red flowers 

in his turban, which the Pariahs insisted that none of his cast had a 
« 

right to wear. 
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CHAP. ir. 

ADVANTAGES RESULTING EllOM THE DIVISION OF CASTS. 

T'hERE are many persons that have tlioufjht so little about the 
genius and character of the different nations that people the earth ; 
of the influence of education, of religion, of climate, of food, upon 
their manners, desires, and customs; that they are astonished how 
beings radically of the same nature and of the same feelings, should 
so exceedingly differ from each other. Such men are trammelled by 
the prejudices of education. They can see nothing well orderetl but 
in the police of their own country. Every thing there being in good 
method, they desire to put all nations of the earth on the same 
footing; and whatever does not fall within their limits, is denounced 
by them as barbarous or ridiculous. They will not consider that, 
though the nature of man is universally the same, it is nevertheless 
subject to be modified by the circumstances of the country, by the 
climate, the education and prejudices incident to each people ; and 
that the rules laid down and followed in one nation would be sub- 
versive of another. 

I have heard many individuals, otherwise of great judgment, so 
full of the prejudices they had brought with them from Europe, as to 
decide most erroneously (according to my opinion) on the subject of 
the division of the Hindus into casts. This distinction appeared to them, 
not only as not promoting the good of society, but also as ridiculous, 
and calculated merely to oppress the members of the state and to dis- 
unite them. 

For my part, having been in a situation to observe the character of 
the .Hindus, and having lived amongst them for many years, as a 

1 1 
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brother and a friend, I have formed an opinion upon this subject 
altogether opposite. I consider the institution of casts amongst the 
Hiudu nations Is the happiest effort of their legislation ; and I am well 
convinced that if the people of India never sunk into a state of 
barbarism, and if, when almost all Europe was plunged in that dreary 
gulf, India kept up her head, preserved and extended the sciences, 
the arts and civilization ; it is wholly to the distinction of casts that 
she is indebted for that high celebrity. 

To establish the justice of this opinion, it is only necessary to 
cast our eyes on the various races of men who live under the same 
latitude with the Hindus, and to consider what they have always 
been, and what they now are, whilst their natural dispositions are 
not yet corrected and purified by the benign influence of the revealed ’ 
religion. Let us reflect on the condition of the nations most con- 
tiguous to them both in the peninsula and beyond the Ganges, as far 
even as China. Her temperate climate, indeed, and a government 
particularly adapted to the genius of a people that has no resemblance 
to any other on earth, have produced the same effect as the division 
of casts has operated on the Hindus. 

In reflecting on this subject, I have found out no cause that can 
have prevented the Hindus from falling into the barbarous state in 
which all the nations bordering on them, as well as almost all others 
that are spread over the globe under the torrid zone, remain, unless it 
be the division ipto casts ; which, by assigning to every individual 
in the state his profession and employment, by perpetuating the 
system from father to son, from generation to generation, prevents 
the possibility of any member of the state or his descendants giving 
up the condition or pursuit which the law has assigned him for any 
other. This has been the ruling, and perhaps the only means that 
the most clear-sighted prudence could invent to maintain civilization 
amongst a race formed with such natural dispositions as the Hindus 
are. 

We have it in our power to form some judgment of what the 
Hindus would degenerate to, if the restraint of the division, the 
rules and the police of casts were abolished, by considering what tlie 
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Pariahs of India are; who, being exempt from all restrictions of 
honour and shame, which so strongly influence the other casts, can 
freely and without reserve abandon themselves to their natural pro- 
pensities. 

Every man who carefully considers the character and conduct of 
such a class of men as this, being the most numerous of all, I think 
will agree with me, that a state consisting intirely of such members 
could not long endure, and could not fail to decline very quickly 
into the worst degree of barbarism. For my own part, who ^cnow the 
inclinations and sentiments of this species of men, I am persuaded 
that a nation of Pariahs, left to themselves, would speedily become 
worse than the hordes of cannibals that wander in the desarts of Africa, 
and would soon fall to the devouring of each other. 

I am no less convinced, that the Hindus if they were not restrained 
within the bounds of decorum and of subordination by means of the 
casts, which assign to every man his employment, and by regu- 
lations of police suited to each individual ; but were without any 
curb fit to check them, or any motive for applying one, would soon 
become what the Pariahs are, or worse ; and the whole nation sinking 
of course into the most fearful anarchy, India, from the most polished 
of all countries, would become the most barbarous of any Upon earth. 

The legislators of India, whoever they may have been, were far too 
wise and too well acquainted with the nature and disposition of the peo- 
ple for whom they prescribed, to leave to the discretion or fancy of every 
individual, in what manner the sciences were to be cultivated, as well as 
the various professions, and the different arts and trades necessary to 
maintain the existence of a state. 

They set out from that grand principle which has been recognised by 
all the ancient legislators, that no man is to be permitted to be useless 
to the commonwealth. But they saw, at the same time, thatihe people 
for whom they acted were naturally so indolent, and that this propen- 
sity was so greatly aggravated by the climate, that unless every indivi- 
dfial had a profession or employment rigidly imposed, the state could 
not exist, but must quickly tumble into the most deplorable anarchy, 
and end in savage barbarism. 
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Those legislators, being also well aware of the danger of all innova- 
tions in matters political or spiritual, and being desii-ous to establish 
durable and inviolable rules for the different casts into which they di- 
vided the Hindu people, coidd find no surer basis of an orderly govern- 
ment than the two grand foundations of religion and policy. 

Accordingly we find hardly any of their civil observances that are 
Dot combined with some religious mixture, either as the motive or the 
object. Every thiftg, in short, is blended with superstition ; whether it 
be the manner of salutation, tho mode of dress, the shape and colour 
of the clothes, the placing of their trinkets and other ornaments, the 
manner of erecting their houses and other buildings ; the side where 
the fire place is to stand, or where the household utensils ; and even 
the rules of civility and politeness which they are called on to observe. 

I have been closely viewing their customs and observances for more 
than fifteen years, and I have scarcely remarked any one, however simple 
or indifferent, or, I may add, indecent, that had not something religious 
either for its motive or end. 

It is thus that the Hindus hold all their customs as sacred and indis- 
pensable, because being united with religion they partake of its sacred 
and inviolable (piality. 

This contrivance of dividing the people into different casts or tribes, 
did not exclusively belong to the Hindu legislators. The wisest and 
most celebrated man of ancient times, Moses, availed himself of the 
same institution for managing an intractable and rebellious race. 

The same distinction of casts existed amongst the ' Egyptians as 
amongst the Hindus ; and in both, the trade or employment was im- 
mutable from father to son, and no man, in either country, could exer- 
cise two professions. 

There was this difference, however, between the Egyptians and the 
people of Jndia, that amongst the former, all employments, to the very 
lowest, were held equally in esteem, and it would have been highly 
censurable in any man to treat contemptuously persons in any trade 
that contributed to the general good -, whereas, amongst the Hindus, 
there are certain employments to which prejudice or perhaps more 
powerful reasons have attached such ignominy, that those who practise 
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them are universally despised and looked down upon by the casts that 
move in a higher sphere. 

It must be remarked, however, that the four great employments 
without which a civilized state could not exist, namely the soldier, the 
agriculturist, the merchant, and the weaver, are held in honour through 
India. All casts, from the Pariah up to the Ilrahman, may exercise any 
one of' the three first without disgrace ; and even the last is not despised 
by tlie better casts amongst the Sudras. 

This same division of* the people into tribes which we observe among 
the Hindus, subsists to the present time among the Arabs, and probably 
may have been common to all nations in ancient times. 

Several other ancient legislators seem to have employed the division of 
the people into tribes as the groundwork of the civilization which they 
wished to introduce. Cecrops divided the people of Athens into four 
tribes or classes, which were afterwards subdivided into ten more. 
The great legislator Solon respected this division, and confirmed it in 
many particulars. 

Numa Pompilius saw no better method of quieting the jealousies and 
animosities which subsisted amongst the people whom he governed, 
composed chiefly of Romans and Sabines, than the division of the 
whole into classes or casts. This division had the desired effect; and 
those two communities when combined into one national mass forgot 
their discordant interests and thought no longer but of what concerned 
the cast or class. 

Those who were admirers of this plan of dividing a people into tribes 
could not but perceive that in proportion as the distinction into classes 
is firmly established in any society, so much the more completely may 
order and good arrangement be introduced amongst them, together with 
the facility of directing them andtlie preservation of good morals. 

And in truth it is the influence of this artificial order, and the separa- 
tion into casts amongst the Hindus, which make the whole tribe feel 
the faults of one member as reflecting disgrace on the rest as Jong as 
they remain unpunished. The cast is thus obliged to take justice into 
its own hands, for the purpose of avenging its honour and to restrain 
within the bounds of good order all the individuals that compose it. 

D 
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For every cast has its ancient customs, agreeably to which, like the 
patriarchs of old, it can inflict the severest punishment upon the 
guilty. 

Thus, in several tribes, adultery is punished with death. Young 
women and widows who allow themselves to be seduced, and the 
seducers also, suffer the same punishment. 

The magnificent temple of Canjavaran, in the Carnatic, an immense 
structure, is said to have been erected at the charge of a very wealthy 
Brahman who was convicted of intercourse with a woman of the tribe 
of the Pariahs. His own cast condemned him to expiate his crime by 
this enormous sacrifice; although it was not ihflicted so much to 
punish the crime as the meanness of condescending to so unworthy a 
partner. 

There are many other faults of a scandalous nature on which the cast 
has a right to determine, and not only against the perpetrator but all 
those who may have been his abettors : so that it may be affirmed that 
It is the influence of custom in the cast that preserves morality among 
the Hindus, represses their vices, and prevents the nation from sinking 
into barbarism. 

Tlie good police and the wise sentiments inculcated on the greater 
number of the tribes, form not only a powerful rampart to keep up the 
Hindu nation in a state of civilization, but serve to counterbalance in a 
Certain degree the evil effects which a religion that encourages vice and 
the depravity of morals by all its ceremonies would certainly occasion, 
if it were not counteracted by the sentiment of the people. 

In India, where the Princes live in extreme indolence, and take little 
pains to make their people happy by the reign of justice and good 
morals, there are no other means of attaining this end and of preserving 
good order but by the authority and customs of the casts. The worst 
of it is that in many cases this authority is not sufficiently extensive, 
while in many others it is employed in animadverting upon transgres- 
sions of frivolous rites rather than in extirpating real crimes, for which 
a culpable indulgence is too frequently shewn. 

This authority of the casts likewise forms a defence against the abuses 
which despotic princes are ready to commit. Sometimes one may see 
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the traders through a whole canton shutting up their shops, the farmers 
abandoning their labours in the field, the different workmen and arti- 
sans quitting their booths, by an order from the cast, in consequence 
of some deep insult which it had suffered from a governor or some other 
person in office. 

The labours of society continue at a stand until the indignity is re- 
paired or the injustice atoned for, or .‘it least till the offended cast has 
come to an accommodation with the jiersons in power. 

Another important advantage arising from the division into casts is 
the continuation of families, and of that species of nobility peculiar to 
the Hindus, which consists in never contaminating its blood with any 
foreign mixture. Each individual must unite only with one of liis own 
lamily, or at least of the cast from which he sprung. In India the re- 
proach will not hold, which is so often made in Europe, of families 
becoming debased and degeneriite by unsuitable and ignoble connec- 
tions, A Hindu of a good cast, without pedigree or any other tables 
of genealogy but the fact of his being born of the cast, can point back- 
ward to his extraction for two thousand years, if he jileases, without 
fear of contradiction or the slightest suspicion of a blot in his pedigree. 
He may also, with no other recommendation than that of being a 
member of the c.ist, and in spite of poverty, aspire to advancement; 
and wherever he itoes he will be better received and more courted 
for an alliance than others in easier circumstances, hut of blood less 
pure. 

There .arc some districts and tribes, undoubtedly, where the purity of 
alliances is not so narrowly scrutinized. But this laxity is considered 
as derogatory, and as an open violation of propriety ; and it is so uni- 
versally condemned that those who are guilty of it conceal it as far as 
they are able, that they may avoid the public shame it would bring 
upon them, 

I might be justified in asserting farther, that it is by the division of 
casts that the arts are preserved in India ; and there is no reason to 
doubt that they would arrive at perfection there, if the avarice of the 
rulers did not restrain the progress of the people. 

D 2 
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It was with this view that the Egyptians were so strictly divided into 
tribes, because (as Bossuet observes) their wise legislators perceived that 
by such means aU the arts and trades would arrive at perfection ; and 
that a person would learn to do that well which he had always had 
before his eyes, and which he had been constantly practising from his 
infancy. 

This high perfection in art and manufacture would undoubtedly be 
attained by a people so patient and industrious as the Hindus, if it were 
not perpetually checked by that avarice of their great men which I 
have before alluded to. For as soon as it is known that an artist of 
groat skill exists in any district, he is immediately carried off to the 
palace of the ruler, where he is shut up for life and compelled to toil 
without remission and with little recompense. 

This practice, which is common through all the provinces of India 
that are subject to princes, cannot fail to extinguish all industry and to 
deaden emulation. It may therefore be considered as the principal 
and perhaps the only cause which has kept the Hindu people so far be- 
hind other nations whom they have for so many ages preceded in 
civilization : for their artists and workmen are endowed with dexterity 
and industry, perhaps in a superior degree to the Europeans. 

In the countries that are under the government of Europeans, where 
the workmen are paid according to their merits, I have seen many 
articles of furniture executed by the natives so exquisitely that, they 
would have been ornamental in the most elegant mansion. Yet no 
other tools were employed in the manufacture but a hatchet, a saw, and 
a plane, of so rude construction, that a European artisan could not have 
used them. 

In those parts, I have known travelling goldsmiths, who, with no im- 
plements but what they carried in their moveable booth, consisting of 
a small anvil, a crucible, two or three harnmers, and files, would execute 
with so simple an apparatus, toys as neat and well finished as any that 
could be brought from distant countries at a great expence. To what 
perfection might not such men arrive, if they were instructed from 
their infancy under fit masters, instead of being guided by the simple 
dictates of nature ? 
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In order to form a proper idea of what the Hindus are capable of, 
in arts and manufactures, if their natural industry were properly en-, 
couraged, it is only necessary to go into the w’ork-shop of one of their 
weavers, or painters on cloth, and to attend minutely to the humble 
machinery with which they execute those beautiful muslins and match- 
less cloths which are every where admired, and constitute the finery 
of Kurope. In performing those ingenious labours, the workman em- 
ploys his feet as much as his hands. 

On the other hand, the weaving loom, the whole apparatus for 
spinning the thread before it is woven, and all the utensils necessary 
for his trade, arc so few and simple, that altogether they form no heavy 
load for a man to carry ; and it is no unconimon thing to see one of 
those artisans who manufacture the splendid works we have mentioned, 
moving from one village to another, bearing on his back every thing 
that is necessary for commencing his work the moment he arrives. 

Their paintings on cloth, which are not less admired than their 
works of the loom, are ])crformed with means as little comj)licated. 
Three or four bamboos to stretch the cloth, two or three pencils to 
apply the colours, a few bits of a broken dish to hold the paints, and 
a piece of stone to grind them, arc the only implements of the cloth 
painter. 

I will now venture one political reflection on the advantages produced 
by the division into casts. In India, paternal authority is but little 
respected ; and the parents, partaking of the indolence so prevalent 
over all the country, are at little pains to inspire into their children 
that filial reverence which is the greatest blessing in a family, by pre- 
serving the subordination necessary for domestic peace and tranquillity. 
The affection and attachment between brothers and sisters, never 
very ardent, almost entirely disapi)ears as soon as they are married. 
After that event, they scarcely ever meet, unless it be to quarrel. 

The ties of blood and relationship are thus too feeble to afford 
that strict union, and that feeling of mutual support which are 
required in a civilized state. It became necessary therefore to unite 
them into great corjiorations, where the members have a common 
interest in supporting and defending one another. And, to make 
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this system effectual, it was requisite that the connection which 
bound them together, should be so intimate and strong as that 
nothing can possibly dissolve it. 

This is precisely the object which the ancient legislators of India 
have attained by the establishment of the different casts. They have 
thus acquired a title to glory without example in the annals of the 
world ; for their work has endured even to our days, for thousands of 
years, and has remained almost without change through the succession 
of ages and (he revolutions of empires. Often have the Hindus sub- 
mitted to a foreign yoke, and have been subdued by people of different 
manners and customs. But the endeavours of their conquerors to 
impose upon them their own modes have uniformly failed, and have 
scarcely left the slightest trace behind them. 

The authority maintained by the casts has every where preserved 
their duration. This authority in some cases is very large, extend- 
ing, as we have already observed, to the punishment of death. A 
few years ago, in a district through which I was passing, a man of 
the tribe of Rajaputras, put liis own daughter to death, with the 
approbation of the people of his cast, and the chief men of the place 
where he resided. His son would have shared the same fate if he 
had not made his escape ; but no person imputed any blame to the 
Rajaputra. 


There are several other offences, real or imaginary, which the casts 
have the power of punishing capitally. 

A Pariali who should disguise his real cast, and, mixing with the 
Brahmans or even with the Sudras, should dare to eat with them or 
touch their food, would be in danger of losing his life. He would be 
overwhelmed with blows on the spot, if he were discovered. But a 
capital punishment, inflicted under such circumstances; would not be 
consider^ as a judicial act, but rather as proceeding from an imme- 
late feeling of indignation, as a burst of zeal or noble fanaticism ; of 
which we have some examples in the history of the Jews. 

But, though the punishment of death is authorised in certain cases 
by some of the casts, it is inflicted but seldom. Ignominious punish- 
ments are more common j such as shaving the heads of lewd women. 

^ * •' I 
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Sometimes the criminals are forced to stand for several hours in 
presence of the chiefs of the cast assembled, with a basket on their 
heads filled with earth ; sometimes they arc set upon an ass with their 
face towards the tail. On some occasions their laces are smeared with 
cowdung ; or the cord is stripped from those who have the right to 
wear it. iVt times they are expelled from the tribe ; or some other 
mark of ignominy is infiicteil. 
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CHAP. III. 

EXPULSION FROM THE CAST. 

Of all sorts of punishment, the most severe to a Hindu is that of 
being cut off and excluded from his cast. The right of inflicting it 
belongs to the Gurus of whom we shall afterwards speak ; or, where 
there are none, it is assumed by the chiefs belonging to the body. 
These may generally be found in every district of modei’ate extent, and 
recourse is had to them in all cases relating to the police of the cast. 
They are assisted in their ofiice by the elders or principal men of the 
place where they are consulted. 

Expulsion- from the cast, which is the penalty inflicted on those who 
are guilty of infringing the accustomed rules, or of any other offence 
which would bring disgrace on the tribe, if it remained unavenged, is 
in truth an insupportable punishment. It is a kind of civil excommu- 
nication, which debars the unhappy object of it from all intercourse 
whatever with his fellow creatures. He is a man, as it were, dead to 
the world. He is no longer in the society of men. By losing his cast, 
the Hindu is ^bereft of friends and relations, and often of wife and 
children, whoVill rather forsake him than share in his miserable lot. 
No one dares to eat with him, or even to pour him out a drop of 
water. If he has marriageable daughters they are shunned. No other 
girls can be approached by his sons. Wherever he appears, he is 
scorned and pointed at as an outcast. If he sinks under the gnevous 
curse, his body is suffered to rot on the place where he dies. 

Even ift in losing his cast, he could descend into an inferior one, 
the evil would be less. But he has no such resource. A Sudra, little 
scrupulous as he is about honour or delicacy, would scorn to give his 

II 
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daughter in marriage even to a Brahman thus degraded. If he cannot 
re-establish himself in his own cast, he must sink into the infamous 
tribe of the Pariah, or mix with persons whose cast is equivocal. Of 
this sort there is no scarcity wlierever the Europeans abound. But, 
unhappy is he who trusts to this resource. A Hindu of cast may be 
dishonest and a cheat; but a Hindu without cast has always the re- 
putation of a rogue. 

The exclusion from the cast is frequently j)ut in force without much 
ceremony; sometimes even out of hatred or caprice. These cases 
haj^pen when individuals, from whatever motive, refuse, in whole or for 
the greater part, to assist at the marriages or funerals of any one of their 
relations or friends, or to invite, on such occasions of their own, those 
that have a right to be present. Persons excluded in tliis way never 
fail to commence proceedings against those who have otfered them the 
insult, demanding reparation for their wounded honour. Such instances 
are commonly terminated by arbitration, and in that case the exclusion 
is not attended with the hateful and ruinous conse(jucnc^ before de- 
scribed. 

It is not necessary tliJit ofTenccs against the usages of the cast should 
be either intentional or of great magnitude. It liappened to my know- 
ledge not long ago that some Brahmans who live in my neighbourhood, 
having been convicted of eating at a public entertainment with a Sudra, 
disguised as a Brahman, were all ejected from the cast, and did not re- 
gain admission into it without undergoing an infinite number of cere- 
monies both troublesome and expensive. 

I witnessed an example of this kind more unpleasant than what I 
have alluded to. In the cast of the Ideyars, the parents of two families 
had met and determined on the union of a young man and girl of their 
number. The usual presents were offered to the young woman, and 
other ceremonies performed which are equivalent to betrothing among 
us. After these proceedings, the young man died, before the time ap- 
pointed for accomplishing the marriage. After his death, the parents 
of the girl, who was still very young, married her to another. This 
was against the rules of the cast, which condemn the betrothed girl to 
remain in a state of widowhood, although the husband for whom she 
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was destined dies before marriage. Accordingly all who had assisted 
at the ceremony or who had been present at it, were cut off from the 
cast, and no one would afterwards form any connection with them. 
Long after this happened, I have seen some of the individuals, ad- 
vanced in age, who remained in a solitary state for this reason 
alone. 

Another incident of this kind occurs to me, which w'as rather of a 
more serious complexion than the preceding. Eleven Brahmans, in 
travelling, having passed through a country desolated by war, arrived at 
length, exhausted by hunger and fatigue, at a village, which, contrary 
to their expectation, they found deserted. They had brought with 
them a small portion of rice, but they could find nothing to boil it in 
but the vessels that were in the house of the washer-man of the village. 
To Brahmans, even to touch them would have been a defilement almost 
impossible to efface. But being pressed with hunger they bound one 
another to secrecy by an oath, and then boiled their rice in one of 
the pots, wliich they had previously washed a hundred times. One of 
them alone abstained from the repast, and as soon as they reached their 
home, he accused the other ten before the chief Brahmans of the town. 
The rumour quickly spread. An assembly is held. The delinquents 
are summoned, and compelled to appear. They had been already ap- 
prised of the difficulty in which they were likely to be involved ; and 
when called upon to answer the charge, they unanimously pro- 
tested, as they had previously concerted, that it was the accuser only 
that was guilty of the fault which he had laid to their charge. Which 
side was to be believed ? Was the testimony of one man to be taken 
against that often? The result was, that the ten Brahmans were declared 
innocent, and the accuser, being found guilty, was expelled with igno- 
miny from the tribe by the chiefs, who though they could scarcely 
doubt of his innocence, yet could not help being offended with the dis- 
closure he made. 

From what has been said, it will no longer be surprising that the 
Hindus should be as much attached to their casts as the gentry of Eu- 
rope are to their rank. Prone to abusive altercation, they use the most 
unmeasured langu^e to each other, and instantly forget it : but if one 
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should say of another that he was a man out of cast, it would be an in- 
jurv that could admit of no pardon, 

I>om this attachment to cast arises that which they CMUevtain for 
their customs, which may be said to constitute their whole police. It 
is an attachment which is often more j)owerful than the desire of life; 
and in certain cases death would appear tlie lijjhter evil ; as, for ex- 
ample, in eating food <lressed by the l^iriahs. I liavc seen examples of 
this feelinji;; and if I liave met with still more instances of the contrary, 
these were at least concealed. 

Upon the same principle, we are to account for the hatred and con- 
tempt which the Hindus bear to all other nations and particularly the 
Europeans. These from beinjij but little nccpiainted with the usages of 
the natives, or out of carelessness, openly violate them upon all occa- 
sions. They never shew the smallest desire to conciliate the regard of 
the peo})Ie among whom they live, by making any sacrifice to their pre- 
judices. But what the Hindu conceives to be the greatest indignity is 
their taking Pariahs for their servants, or keeping women of that abo- 
minable cast. The proud Hindu, on observing this, immediately 
concludes, as his habits and education lead him to do, that master 
and servant, husband and wife are all of one tribe, and that all Euro- 
peans are of (he vile cast of the? Pariah ; because*, according to their, 
notions, Pariahs alone would edmit other Pariahs into their service. 
Their principles, however, do not hinder them, upon this point, to 
act with the lowest submission when their interest reejuires it. 
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RESTORATION TO THE CAST. 


After exclusion from the cast, the individual may be reinstated, in 
several cases. When the exclusion has proceeded from his relations, 
the culprit, after gaining the principal members, prostrates himself in 
a humble posture before his kindred assembled on the occasion. He 
then submits to the severe rebukes which they seldom fail to admini- 
ster, or to the blows and other corporal chastisement to which he is 
sometimes exposed, or discharges the fine to which he may be con- 
demned ; and, after shedding tears of contrition, and making solemn 
promises to eflTace, by his future good conduct, the infamous stain of his 
expulsion from the cast, he makes the Sashtmgam^ or prostration of 
the eight members, before the assembly. This being completed, he is 
declared fit to be reinstated in his tribe. 


As we shall often have occasion to make mention of the Sashtansam 
in the course of this work, it is now proper to give a definition 
of the word. It signifies literally with the eight members of the body; 
because when it is performed, the feet, the knees, the belly, the 
stomach, the head, and tlie arms must touch the ground. This is the 
greatest mark of reverence that can be given. It is used nowhere but 
in the presence of those to whom an absolute and unlimited deference 
is due. This reverence is made only before the highest personages, 
such as kings, gurus, and others of lofty rank. A child occasionally 
performs it before its father ; and it is common to see it practised by 
various casts of Hindus in presence of the Brahmans. 

This sign of reverence is not confined to the Hindus, but is common 
to several other nations of Asia ; which is confirmed by the most ancient 
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of all books, the Bible, where this extraordinary mark of reverence is 
called by the name of adoration, even when it is applied to mere mortals. 
It is said in the book of (Jenesis that Abraham ran to meet them from 
the tent-door, “ and bowed himself toward the ground*.” Lot also, ” rose 
up, and bowed himself with his face toward the ground f.” In the in- 
terview with his brother Esau, Jacob “ bowed HiihselfTa the ground 
seven times, until he came near to his brother In the history of 
Joseph the same obeisance is more than once tlescribed §. There arc 
many other passages in scripture where this salutation is alluded to, 
from which it appears that this extraordinarv degree of resjiect was em- 
ployed amongst the C'luildeans, Egyptiatis, and other ancient people 
commemorated in the sacretl writings, under circumstances and for 
purposes exactly similar to those in whicli it is still employed to this 
dav in India. 

When a man is expelled from Ins cast for reasons of ^rcat moment, 
they sometimes slij^htly burn his tongue with a piece of gold made hot. 
They likewise a{)ply to dilFerent parts of the body iron stam|)s, heated 
to redness, which impress indelible marks upon tlu* skin. In other 
parts they compel the culprit to walk on burning eml^ers ; and, fast of 
all, to complete the purification, mml dv'iuk ihv P((nc/talcanj(im; a 
word which literally signifies ihejive //////g.v; which ar(^ so many substances 
that proceedlrom tlie body of the cow, namely, milk, butler, curd, dung, 
and urine, all mixed together. This is a term not to be forgotten, as it will 
frc(juently occur in the course of tliis work. 'I'he last of the five things, 
namely the urine of the cow, is held to be the most efficacious of any 
for purifying all imaginable uncleanness. I have ofhm seen the super- 
stitious Hindu accompanying these animals when in the pasture, and 
watching the moment for receiving the urine as it fell, in vessels which 
he had brought for that purpose to carry it home in a fresh state ; or 
catching it in the hollow of his hand to bedew his face and all liis 
body. When so used it removes all external impurity ; and when taken 
internally, which is very common, it cleanses all within. 

* Gen. chap, xviii. 2. f chap. xix. 1. 

Gen. chap, xxxiii. $ Gen. chap. xlii. 6. chap. xliJi. 26 , cliap. 1. 18. 
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The ceremony of the Panchakaryara being closed, the person who 
had been expelled must give a grand entertainment. If he be a Brah- 
man he gives it to the Brahmans, who flock to it from all parts ; or if he 
belong to another cast, those that belong to it are his guests. This 
finishes the whole ceremony, and he is then restored to all his 
privileges. H » 7 ^ 

There are certain offences, however, so heinous in the eyes of 
Hindus as to leave no hope of restoration to those who have been 
excluded from their cast for committing them. Such would be the crime 
of a Brahman who had publicly married a woman of the detested tribe 
of the Pariah. If the woman were of any tribe less base, it is possible 
that, after repudiating her, and disclaiming all his children by her, 
many acts of purification and a large cxpence miglit at length procure his 
restoration. But very different would be the case of one who should be 
so abandoned as to eat of the flesh of a cow, supposing the idea of such 
enormous wickedness to enter into the heart of a Brahman or any other 
Hindu of respectable cast. If such a portentous crime were by any 
possibility committed, even by compulsion, the abhorred perpetrator 
would be beyond all hope of redemption. 

When the last Miisahnan prince reigned in Mysore, and formed the 
ambitious desire of extending his religion over all the peninsula of 
India, hq seized a great number of Brahmans and had them circumcised. 
Afterwards he made them eat cows’ flesh, in token of renouncing their 
cast and their customs. After the war which liberated that people 
from the yoke of the tyrant, I know that not a few of those who had 
been forced to become Musalmans, made every effort, by offering large 
sums of money, to be re-admitted into their cast, which they had not 
abandoned but through force. Assemblies were held in different parts 
for examining into this business, and the heads of the cast out of which 
they were formed decided unanimously that, after many ceremonies 
and expensive purifications, those who petitioned for re-admission might 
be cleansed from the complicated pollution contracted in their commu- 
nication with the Moors. But when it was ascertained that those who 
were circumcised had been also under the necessity of eating cows’ 
flesh, it was decided with one voice, in all their assemblies, that a pol- 
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lution of that nature and such« prominent crime could by no means 
admit of forgiveness ; that it could not be obliterated by presents, nor by 
fine, nor by the Panchakaryam. This decision was not confined to the 
cast of the Brahmans ; for I know well that many Sudras in the same 
situation had no better success, and were all obliged to continue 
iMusalinans. 

The Raja|)utras, as well as the good casts among the Sudras, are still 
more difficult than the Bralimnns in receiving back those who have been 
expelled. Amongst the former, indeed, this degrading punishment is 
not indicted hut upon grave ofiences ; whereas among the latter it is 
the punishment of slight hreaches of their customs. 

But whatever the cast may he fronr which one has hecn expelled, 
much cost and many ceremonies are recjuired to reinstate him. Even 
when he has regained his place, he never overcomes the scandal. The 
blot continually remains ; and in any altercation he may fall into, his 
former misfortune is sure to be commemorated. 
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But the origui of the casts amongst the Hindus goes back to a much 
higher aera than that of any other people, if credit be given to their 
ancient books, in which it is written that the whole was the work of 
the God Brahma, when he replenished the earth with inhabitants. 
From his head sprung the Brahmans ; the Kshatriya or Rajas, from 
his shoulders ; the Vaisya or merchants from his belly ; and the Sudras 
or farmers from his feet. 

It is easy to perceive that this tale is a pure allegory, alluding not 
only to the rank which the casts maintain in relation to each other, but 
also to the different functions of those who compose them. The Brah- 
mans, no doubt, being generally engaged in the spiritual concerns of 
life, must have burst from the head of the Creator. Power being the 
attribute of the Rajas who were ordained to the arduous duties of war ; 
from whence could their origin be derived but from the shoulders and 
arms of Brahma? The Merchants, solely occupied in providing food, 
clothing and other necessaries of life, were no less appropriately drawn 
from the belly of the god : and the plodding Sudras, doomed to the 
humble drudgery of the field, wei’e shaken out of his feet. 

Dropping this fabulous origin of the casts, which is familiar to every 
Hindu, their writers give countenance to another, which refers that es- 
tablishment to the remote aera of the subsiding of the universal deluge : 
for this awful event, which made a new world, was almost as distinctly 
known to the Hindus as to Moses. 

We will revert to this subject hereafter ; but in the meantime we 
may observe that a famous personage, distinguished by the Hindus 
under the name of Manu was saved from the flood by the aid of a bird, 
together with the seven famous penitents who will be mentioned in 
the next chapter. After the flood, this new renovator of the human 
race, discriminated men, as Hindu authors say, into the different casts 
which still prevail in India. 

The name Manu deserves notice. Whatever may be the etymology 
of the word, the similarity of sound seems to point out Manu to be 
the same as the Menes of the ancient Egyptians, and the great Noah 
of the Scripture, who stands the highest in consideration and the most 
venerable of mankind after Adam. 
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THE FABULOUS ORIGIN OP THE BRAHMANS. — ON THEIR NAME AND ORIGINAL 
FOUNDERS. CONJECTURES ON THEIR REAL ORIGIN. 

The true origin of the Hrahmans, as well as that of the other 
Hindu tribes, is not distinctly known ; and wc arc therefore reduced 
to fables or mere conjecture. 

The fabulous tradition which is most current among tliem is that 
which derives them from the head of lirahma ; and they draw their 
name from his. The other casts, having s])rung from the same stem, 
would seem entitled to bear the same appellation. Ihit the liralimans 
being the first, and emanating from the noblest part of their common 
father, coiusider themselves exclusively entitled to that sacred name. 

They also produce other claims to establish their sole right to this 
venerable title. The lirahmans, they say, were the first to comprehend 
lirahma in perfection ; and having the I’learest conception of this great 
being, it pertains to them only to explain his nature and attributes to 
the other tribes. They alone have the distinguished privilege of 
perusing the books that treat of this divinity; and, for these and 
many other reasons not less conclusive, they assume the name of 
Brahmans. 

But, however well founded their pretensions may be to this great 
distinction, certain it is, that they derive it from the word Brahma. 
In the scientific languages of the country, they are called Brahmana 
from which the name Bracmanes used by the Latin authors is undoubt- 
edly derived. 

A Brahman is in a very different situation from a Raja^ a Vaisya^ or 
a Sudra. These are born in the condition in which they continue 
to live. But a Brahman becomes such only by the ceremony of the 
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Cord, which will be afterwards fully explained. He is till then only 
a Sudra ; and by birth he possesses nothing that raises him above 
the level of other men. It is after this rite that he is called Dmja 
(twice born). The first birth admits him to the common rank of 
mortals ; the second, which he owes to the ceremony of the triple 
cord, exalts him to the lofty rank of the tribe to which he belongs. 

The seven casts of the Brahmans have for their special origin the 
seven famous Rishis or penitents. Two of these were not originally 
of that rank ; but they practised so long and so severe a penance, that 
they obtained the remarkable favour of being raised to it by the 
ceremony of the cord. From penitent Rajas they became penitent 
Brahmans ; and their rise was from a still lower rank, if we believe 
what is sung upon the subject by the philosophical poet Vemanah. 

These seven Rishis or penitents, of whom frecjiient mention will 
be hereafter made, are highly celebrated in the annals of the country. 
They are the holiest and most venerated personages that the Hindus 
acknowledge. Their names are held sacred and are invoked by all the 
people. They are inculcated on their children ; and are as follows : 
Kasyapa, Atri, Bharadwaja, Gautama, Visxoamitra, Jamadagni, Va- 
sishta. It was Vasishta and Viswamifra that were considered worthy, 
from the rigour of their penance, to be admitted into the cast of the 
Brahmans. 

It is certain that these seven Rishis were of great antiquity, since 
they must have existed prior to the Vedas, \^hich make mention 
of them in many passages. They were favoured by the gods, and 
particularly by Vishnu, who preserved them at the time of the flood 
from the universal destruction, by making them and their wives embark 
in a ship in which he himself acted as the pilot. 

Some of the gods have suffered not a little from incurring their 
displeasure; for even against them the wrath of the Rishis would pursue 
evil conduct and infamous debauchery. 

The seven penitents, after giving an example on earth of all the 
virtues, were translated into heaven, where they still hold their place 
among the most brilliant of the stars. Those who have a desire to 
see them, have only to look up to the seven stars in the great bear : 
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for these are no ojther than the seven famous llishis themselves ; not 
emblematically, but in strict reality. And it is believed that, without 
ceasing to sparkle in the firmament, they can descend, and actually 
do pay an occasional visit to the earth to know what is going on. 

If the fabulous stories which are told of the origin of certain great 
families in Europe shed a lustre upon them by proving their antiipiity ; 
how much more reason has the Brahman to vaunt his noble pedigree? 
and if the honour of being sprung from an illustrious family, some- 
times leads its descendants to look tlown with contempt upon the 
lower ranks, we cannot surely woiuler at the arrogance and haughtiness 
of’ the Brahman, and the high disdain whicli he shews to every cast but 
his own. 

The idea of preserving the memory of their great men and of 
making them immortal, by assigning them a place among the con- 
stellations which shine in the sky, appears to be common to all ancient 
tribes. The worship of the stars accordingly seems to have been uni- 
versally and most religiously observed amongst all idolatrous nations 
ancient and modern. This species of idolatry being the least un- 
reasonable of any, and of the longest duration, tlie lawgivers of 
antiquity and the founders of false religions, p(*rceiving the powerful 
hold which it had already ac(juir(‘d over the human mind, made use of 
it as the most efficacious means of perpetuating the rncnnory of their 
heroes and other great men : for, by thus transforming them into stars, 
they set them up as objects always to be seen, and always to strike 
the observer. It was in this way that the (ireeks and Romans con- 
secrated their chief divinities and most celebrated heroes ; and it was 
for the same purpose that the Hindus placed their seven famous Rishis 
in the brightest zone of the starry sphere ; being sure that this was the 
infallible method of keeping up their memory amongst a people in- 
sensible to all objects but those that strike vividly on their senses. 

But there is at least one thing which is not fanciful in this question ; 
which is that in the countries situated to the north-east of Bengal, 
beyond the Ganges, there were neither casts nor Brahmans till within 
these four or five hundred years. The people who inhabited those 
provinces, beginning then to see that it would be of advantage to them 
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to adopt the customs of their neighbours, demanded to have Brahmans, 
The order was soon created by selecting and setting apart a number of 
their youths, who were trained up in the manners of that cast ; into 
which they were duly embodied by the ceremony of the cord. From 
that period, they have been considered as true Brahmans, and hold 
equal rank with those who are of a far more ancient order. 

In the southern countries they do not like to be reminded of 
this anecdote, although they are obliged to admit its authenticity, as 
well as that of the two penitents who were at first only Rajas. 

There is a puzzling objection frequently urged against the Brahmans. 
If it be the ceremony of the cord, it is asked, that creates you 
Brahmans, how come your wives, who do not undergo that ceremony, 
to be any thing but Sudras? You are therefore married to wives not 
belonging to your cast ; a principle held sacred and inviolable amongst 
all Hindus. 

Their solution of this difficulty is an answer that has been con- 
tinually made to all their antagonists ; namely, that they are guided in 
this particular by the usage of the cast from time immemorial. 

After reporting what the fables of India afford respecting the 
origin of the Brahmans, I wish to offer, with deference, what appears 
to me no improbable suggestion. What I am going to sav may 
perhaps appear of little weight to most of my readers : but I give 
my opinion without arrogance, or the vain pretension of forming a 
connected system, where all the documents that can be had, are 
founded only on the most extravagant fables. My view of it may be 
tolerated by those who in the midst of the thick darkness in which 
the origin of nations is obscured, would rejoice in one spark that 
might serve to guide their steps, and assist them in discovering what 
at least approaches most nearlj^ to truth. 

It appears tolerably certain, that India has been peopled from the 
earliest times, and not long after the deluge, which converted the 
earth into a vast desert. It is close to the plains of Shinar, where the 
descendants of Noah remained fixed for a long time. Its happy 
climate and fertile soil would naturally retain the wanderers who settled 
there. I need say nothing of the subsequent conquests of Hercules, 
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Bacchus, and Osiris. The best authorities hold them to be entirely 
fabulous, though some are inclined to admit their history to be fun- 
damentally true, and content themselves with rejecting its extravagant 
embellishments. 

The history ot Sesostris, though also abounding in fable, is evidently 
more connected and better Ibmuled. The few monumnts of antiquity 
that have descended to us, re|)resent this celebrated hero as the 
greatest, and indeed the only warrior that pacific ligypt can boast of 
during its long career as an independent nation, extending to more 
than sixteen hundred years. He is also described as the most extensive 
conqueror that ever existed on earth ; l()r the boundaries of his empire 
embraced the enormous sweep between the Danube and all the nations 
which then inhabited the provinces of India ; but his con(]uest8 there 
turned out to be neither more secure nor more permaneut than those 
that were made, long after, by his competitor in glory, Alexander 
the tircat. 

The establishments which were made by the Arabians iit India, 
as they are represented by .some modern writers, appear more i)lau.siblc 
to superficial minds. The restless disposition of that people, the 
wandering life which they have always hxl, together with their vicinity 
to India, wouhl s(;em to give a colour of probability to this opinion. 
Nay, its supporters may even add that it is from the, Arabs that the 
Hindus derive their division into casts, and that it still subsists amonir 
the people of Arabia. But, in order to give weight to the supposition, 
it would be necessary to prove that the division into casts has not , 
existed amongst all ancient nations, and e(|ually to the Arab and the 
Hindu. 

It is not therefore through the channel of Bgypt or Arabia that I 
am inclined to introduce the Brahmans into India. I do not conceive 
them to be the descendants of Shem, l)ut of .Taphet. I think it sup- 
posable that they penetrated into the country by the north or the north- 
west, and that we must seek for their origin in the long chain of 
mountains, known in Europe by the name of Mount Caucasus. 

Their books make frequent mention of two celebrated mountains 
situated in the middle of Jambuduiput (which is their name also for the 
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habitable world,) remotely situated beyond the most northern bounda- 
ries of India. One of these mountains is designated by the name of 
Maha Mem, or Great Meru, and the other by that of Mount Man- 
dara. Frequent allusions to these two mountains, or, as I conceive, 
to the same under different names, are made in the prayers of the 
Brahmans, in their religious and civil ceremonieS, and in the principal 
occurrences of life. According to them and their books, this mountain 
is situated in the remotest quarter of the north, and from its bosom they 
still agree that their ancestors took their origin. This country, they 
tell us, is so far distant, that its precise situation is unknown to the 
modern Brahmans ; and that is not very surprizing in a country whose 
inhabitants have so little knowledge of practical geography, that the 
utmost reach of it extends only to the countries between Kasi and 
Cape Comorin. 

It is in these retired regions of the north that they fix the residence 
of the seven famous penitents of whom we have spoken, whom they 
consider as the first of their ancestors ; and from them proceeded 
those descendants who gradually penetrated into the southern provinces 
of India. 

This notion of the first origin of the Brahmans deduced from the 
Hindu books, and kept up to this day by the members of that cast, is 
confirmed by the manner in which they treat one another. Those of 
the north of India consider themselves to bo more noble and of higher 
distinction than those of the south j on the ground of their being less 
a distant from their original seat, and consequently their descent from 
the great fountain being less dubious. 

The Seven Penitents, or Philosophers of the north, from whom they 
spring, may have been the seven sons of Japhet, who, with their father 
at their head, at the time of the dispersion of men, carried with them 
the third part of the human race towards the west. The whole of that 
family did not go over to Europe. Many of them having approached 
its boundaries, turned towards the north, under the direction of 
Magog, the second son of Japhet, and advancing through Tartary 
as far as Mount Caucasus, formed considerable colonies in that wide 
region. 
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I am stating nothing here that is not conformable to the sem^'of 
Scripture and the interpretation of judicious commentators ; out ttf 
whose works it would be an easy matter to raise a Vast pile of eruditioiu 
Indeed I should have occasion to go no farther than to what Bocliart 
and Calmet have written on the subject. 

The name of Magog may be traced among the Seven Penitents, from 
whom the Brahmans say they are descended. It seems to arise front 
that of Gauta Ma/ia. Ma or Maha signifies great, and Gauta is the 
same as Got or Gog, the a before a vowel and the final a being both 
elided in Sanscrit words : so that Ciauta Malta, signifies the great Got 
or Magog, Magoth. 

The history of other ancient people would supply me with conjec- 
tures for supporting the opinion I have embraced on the origin and 
antiquity of the Brahmans. The learned acknowledge several I’rome- 
theuses. The most famous was the Prometheus of Greece, whom they 
consider to be the son of .Taphet. He formed men from the soil, in 
imitation of the gods, and animated tliem with the fire which he stole 
from heaven. This boldness irritatedJupiter, who bound him to Mount 
Caucasus, where a vulture constantly devoured his liver as it grew. 
This grievous punishment continued till Hercules slewllie vulture, and 
so delivered tiie son of Japhel. 

Was not Brahma the same as I’rometheus ? The Indian god is also 
called Brahma, and Pramc in some dialects. These names well accord 
with the Prometheus of the (ireeks. That is to say the god Prome or 
Prum6 is the same as Brahma. The latter as well as the former, is re- 
garded as the author of the creation of men, who sprung from various 
parts of his body. He was their lawgiver, by the Vedas which he 
wrote with his own hand. He had more than once occasion for the aid 
of Vishnu, as Prometheus had for that of Hercules, in order to be de- 
livered from his enemies. 

This claim of the Indian Prometheus to be recognized as the creator 
of men and as a god, has descended, at least in part, to the Brahmans, 
his eldest born. They denominate themselves without ceremony, and 
take the title, without any offence to their modesty, of the Godi Brah» 
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jwans, the Gods of the Earth ; and on certain occasions they receive the 
homage of being adored on bended knees, like deities. 

Moreover, many learned authors, sacred and profane, have supposed 
that Prometheus, who wished to be accounted the creator ol men, was 
no other than Magog himself. It is scarcely credible that at a period 
80 near to the flood, the oblivion of the true God should have been so 
complete, as that the grandson of Noah should desire to pass for a god, 
but there is nothing improbable in supposing that his descendants might 
give him that title when idolatry had spread over the earth. 

It was Magog that went to Tartary to establish himself there with such 
as chose to accompany him, when he had separated from the other sons 
of .laphct. From thence, he or his sous, extended not only to India, but 
to other countries which were the inheritance of Sliem and his poste- 
rity. Thus was accomplished the prophecy of Noah, when be announced 
to .laphet that his posterity should be the most numerous, and that he 
should establish himself in the territory of Shem. “ God shall enlarge 
Japhet, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem.” Gen. ix. 27. 

But, granting that the original natal soil of the Brahmans was Tar- 
tary, or the environs of Mount Caucasus, it will not be easy to determine 
the exact epoch of their establishment in India. It appears, however, that 
they were there, and in a flourishing condition, more than nine hundred 
years before the Christian a?ra ; for it is recorded that, about that time, 
Lycurgus went to visit them. The high reputation they had already 
acquired for learning, and particularly their skill in the occult sciences, 
had spread even into Europe, and appears to have at that distance de- 
termined one of the wisest and most profound philosophers that anti- 
quity boasts of, to undertake a voyage into India to profit by the lessons 
and the example of those wise Brahmans, who had been settled there for 
ages. It is pretty clear that such a personage as Lycurgus was not 
likely to risk so painful and tedious a voyage if the reputation of the 
philosophers whom he went to consult had not been established long 
before. 

The Brahmans of those remote ages were indeed very different in 
their principles and conduct from those of modern days. The former 
are represented in the Hindu books chiefly (if not exclusively) in the 
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light of penitents or jihilosophers, devoted wholly to the culture of 
sciences, or to a life of contemplation and the practice of tlie moral vir- 
tues. Tliey did not at that time form a tribe wholly intolerant and 
exclusive, like the hermits of the present days. Neither could peni- 
tents of a ditforent origin become lirahmans, and be initiated into their 
• cast, by the ceremony of the J)ans/tifia, or the investment of the triple 
cord: ot which various proofs mav be shewn in the Hindu books. 

The simple and imioccMit manners ol‘ those early llrahmans, their 
contem|)t ot* honours and wealth, their moral virtues, anil above all their 
tempi'rance, raised them into resj)ect amongst kiiigs and people. For, 
even the Hionarch did not conceive himself degraded by paying such 
homage to them as he would not have exacted irom his own subjects 
for himself 

Those i)hilosophers, secluded as they were, had wives, and multiplied 
exceedingly. The Hrahmans of our days are their descendants. The 
jiresent race, though altogether degenerate from the virtues of their 
ancestors, still preserve a great deal oftlum* character and habits; inas^ 
much as they shew to the present day a predilei tion l()r retiriMnent and 
seclusion from the bustle of the world, selecting for their residence vil- 
lages ijuite retired, into which (liey permit no person ol* any other 
cast to (Miter. 'Hiose villai^cvs, inhabited bv none but BrahmanSi 
are in great numbers in tin* pri sent diderent divisions of the ])cninsula, 
and are generally described under the name of the A^va^rama or 
superior villages. 

The modern Brahmans approach nearer to the manners of their ances- 
tors, by their freipient feasts, their daily ablutions, and the manner, 
nature, and subject of their sacrifices; and above all their scrupulous 
abstinence not only from meat, and all food that has ever had the prin- 
ciple of life, but also from many other productions of nature to which 
their prejudices and superstition have attached some idea of impurity. 

The religious system of the modern Brahmans, and the irrational theo- 
logy which they have introduced into India, appear to me to be the parti- 
culars in which they have chiefly departed from the rules and precepts 
ol their primitive founders. I am far from believing that the wise 
legislators who prescribed laws lor the Hindus could ever have formed 
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an idea of introducing among them a species of worship so abominable 
and so ridiculously absurd as that which we see in use amongst them at 
the present time. 

Their mythology and the external objects of their worship were at first 
mere allegories, represented under visible shapes, for the purpose of 
engraving them more vividly on the memory of a people who appeared * 
quite insensible to all objects that did not make an immediate im- 
pression on the senses. But men of a gross, indolent, careless, and 
superstitious disposition would naturally soon forget what the worship 
signified, and attach themselves exclusively to the material objects re- 
presented in corporeal shape ; so that all perception of a latent meaning 
would gradually vanish. 

But I shall have occasion to return to this subject in the course of the 
work. I shall only remark at present that, in my humble opinion, the 
worship which prevails in India, as well as the mythology on which it is 
founded, without excepting even the Trwiurti^ and the long tissue of 
absurdities which accompany it in the books where tlu^y are detailed, 
such as the Four Vedas^ the Eighteen Puranas^ and other sacred com- 
positions, arc not of very ancient date. So fiir from ascribing to any of 
them that high antiquity which modern writers have assigned to them, 

I believe that the fables on which tlie presojit religious worship of the 
Hindus is founded are of later invention than those of the Greeks. 


The primitive religion of the ancient Brahmans appears to have been 
altered and almost wholly perverted by their successors. The first 
species of idolatry into which all natioiis fell as soon as they forgot the 
traditions of their first ancestors, concerning the unity of God, and the 
sole and exclusive worship which he recpiires from all his creatures, was 
the adoration of the stars and of the elements. It appears that this was 
the worship tliat prevailed amongst the eremitical Brahmans or Peni- 
tents, from whom those of the present day take tlicir rise. It was not 
till long after their time, that their descendants, falling into the last 
stage of idolatry, fashioned images or statues, which at first were merely 
tjTical of the objects of their religion, but whieh an ignorant race 
bt^an at tat W worship It was then that India split into varions 
tchemes of religion, which subsist to the present times, and that 


one 
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set embraced the fivbles of the Trimurti, and another the doctrines of 

Jhiddlin. 

TJiese two sects arc probably of date. The one may have been 
a corruj)tioM of the other: or both may luive been drawn iVom the 
purer religion of tlie ancient Itralimans. Some modern authors have 
imaffined that tlic reli<j;ir)n ol‘ BikUIi or liudtlhu was anciently that of all 
India and probal)ly of all Asia, from Siberia tt) (’ape Comorin and the 
Streights of Alalaeea, and from the Caspian Sea to the (luljih of Kamt- 
chatka. Hut, be this as it may, the worship of Huddh or Huddha ap- 
pears fully as ancient as that of the Trimurti. It is well knowti that 
the former species of idolatry is still in vigour and prevails in 'fartary, 
in the two Thibets, and in Cliina. It was introduced there from Siam 
and not through Cape Comorin, as La Ldubere has demonstrated in his 
aeeount of the kingdom of Siam. It is practised almost exclusively in 
the kingdoms of l*egu, of Las, of (’ambovia, of .lapan, and probably 
in all the countries beyond the (iaiiges. It r'xlends also to the island 
of Ceylon. 

Hesides the worship of the Trimurti and that of Huddlia, (he two 
])redominaut religions in India, (here exists a third, which, till lately, 
had been but little known. It is that of the .A/h/ev, which kei'ps aloof 
from the rest, and ('(|ually detests the HrahmanS and the Huddhists and 
tlu'ir respective doctrines. 

The Jainas maintain that th(> Trimurti and' Hu<ldhism, are both 
modern innovations, of evil tendiaicx, and corruptions of tin; ])rimitive 
religion of India, which they insist is exclusively maintained by them- 
selves. They affirm that they are the only successors of (he ancient 
Hrahman devotees, whose practice and doctrine they pre.serve ; whilst 
the modern Hrahmans and the Huddhists are sadly tainted and dis- 
figured by the introduction of monstrous innovations which have over- 
run the country. 

These innovations of the Brahmans in matters of religion were not 
introduced without a long and violent opposition on the part of the 
Jainas. The latter assert, and the Brahmans admit, that the Brahman- 
ical worship at present professed in the country was not received till 
after a long and bloody war, in which the Jainas were subdued and 
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reduced to the cruel necessity of submitting without reservation to 
whatever conditions their enemies the Brahmans chose to prescribe. 
The Brahmanical system thus acquired the ascendant, and perverted 
the popular faith. 

But whatever may be the pretensions of the Brahmans, the Jainas 
and the Buddhists, concerning tlie antiquity of their religion and the 
various points of doctrine in which they disagree, it appears extremely 
probable that all three derive their origin from the same source. The 
fundamental dogma of the metempsychosis, which is common ‘to all 
the three, and the worship which they equally pay to images, not dis- 
similar in form, and which appear to be nothing else than allegorical 
representations intended to pourtray to the external senses the object 
of their original devotion ; exhibit a striking resemblance among them. 
Their religious institutions also consist alike of priests, monks, and re- 
ligious devotees ; they offer up in most cases the same species of sa- 
crifice ; and the language used by the priests in the discharge of their 
functions is also similar. This language is called Pali^ and is unques- 
tionably employed by the Bonzes or priests of Buddha in the kingdom of 
Siam, and derived from the Sanscrit, the only idiom used by the Brali- 
mans and Jainas of the peninsula in their ceremonies. These and many 
other points of coinciddnee among the three religions seem to leave 
little doubt of their origin being the same. 

The sect of the Jainas, though much spread over several provinces of 
the South of the peninsula, being but little understood by Europeans 
till of late, I propose, in an Appendix to this work, to give a short 
sketch of their doctrines and the principal points in which they differ 
from their enemies the Brahmans. I would have been likewise desirous 
to add a similar account of the doctrine of the Buddhists ; but not hav- 
ing succeeded in obtaining authentic documents concerning that sect, it 
is out of my power to satisfy the curiosity of my readers on that subject. 
Persons residing in the island of Ceylon, where the religion of Buddha 
prevails, might supply the defect which such an omission occasions in 
my work. 
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CHAP. VIT. 

OF Tiir: i)[FFi:iu:\T kinds of hiiahmans. 

The tribool* liralnnaiis is dividotl into soveii branclios, oaoh of which 
recoiriiisos as its chief one of the famous penitents of whom we Inive 
spoken in anotlier cliaj)ter; and each Hrahman knows from which of 
the seven he is descended. 

Another and a more f^eneral division separates them into four dis- 
tinct classes, each of which appertains to one of the four Vcdm. 
'J'hese \ edas are four books held by them in sucli revcM’cnco that no 
eye of any other cast has ever perused them. 'Fhe lh*a])iiians are so 
jealous about this privil(*^e, or ratlier they have' so or(‘at an interest in 
preventing; the other casts from learning wliat th(*se books contain, that 
then hav(' inviaited a story, which obtains universal Ix'lic^f all over the 
country, that if a Sudra or any other of the profane should make an 
attempt to read even the title of these sacnul books his liead would 
instantly cleave asunder. 'Fhey conceal them with the utmost care, and 
never read them but in a low voice, and never but where they are sure 
to be unseen. J'he least punishment that a Hrahman would undergo 
who should have the boldness or indiscretion to shew these sacred vo- 
lumes to proliine eyes, would be th(' expulsion liom his tribe' without 
hope of over regaining it. We shall afterwards resume the? subject of 
these books. 

There are Brahmans denominated Veda, Sama Veda, Rich 

Veda, and ylthanana Vedu, Of the last species there arc v(a*y few, 
and many people suppose they no longer exist. But the trulh is, they 
do exist though they conceal themselves with more dftution than the 
others, from the fear of being suspected to be initiated in the magic 
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mysteries and other dreaded secrets which this work is believed to 
teach. Any one saying that he had it in his possession, would not 
fail on that ground alone, to be branded with the detested name of 
a magician. 

At the great sacrifice of the Yajna to be afterwards described, 
Brahmans of all the four Vedas assist. 

The prayers which the members of this tribe are bound ‘to repeat 
three times daily, are taken from those sacred books. They differ 
somewhat, according to the Veda from which they are taken ; each 
Brahman extracting from the Veda to which he is attached. 

But in the intercourse of life, they appear to pay little attention to this 
distinction of Brahmans by the Veda, nor to give the preference to one 
Veda over another. Perhaps they are right in this; for if there be any 
truth in what the authorof \heBhagavata says, (a poem famous over India,) 
there was formerly no distinction of one Veda from anothf'r, and the 
whole composed but one work. It was the penitent Vyasa who 
divided them into four books. This same author of the Bha<ravata has 
supplied an introduction and commentary to render the text more in- 
telligible, He ascribes also to Vyasa the eighteen Furarias; which, 
it is well known, are eighteen rhapsodies, each more ridiculous than 
another, giving a detail of* the grossest fables of Hindu idolatry. 

Another race of Brahmans widely spread over the south of the 
peninsula, is formed of individuals of that tribe who profess a par- 
ticular veneration for Vishnu, and who bear imprinted on their fore- 
heads the mark of his particular worship, which is formed of three 
perpendicular lines joined at their base, and thus representing, the 
figure of a trident. The middle line is red or yellow, and those on 
each sidfe are painted with a piece of white earth, called Nama : and 
it is from this that the whole figure goes by the name of Nama. 
Several casts of the Sudras professing to do particular honour to 
Vishnu, also wear the Nama inscribed on their foreheads in the same 
manner as the Brahmans. 

Those of the latter cast who bear the mark, are very numerous in 
the southern provinces of the peninsula within the Krishna, where they 
are generally known by the •name of Vishnavans, which signifies 
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«« devotees of Vishnu.” They are desirous of assuming an air of 
superiority over the other casts of Bralimans, with whom they 
refuse to eat or to form alliances ; but it is in fact the other casts that 
reject them as being of a lower degree, on account of their associating 
themselves with^a particular sect. This is displeasing to the Brahmans 
in general, who being of a more liberal and tolerant disposition, give 
equal honour to the three great divinities of India without preferring 
one to the others. We shall speak farther respecting this species of 
Brahmans in the following chapter. ^ 

The Brahmans called Saha are the most despised of any belonging 
to this tribe. They appear to make a distinct band among themselves, 
and to admit the superiority of the others. They are ehiployed in 
many places as servants in the temples, to wash the idols, and bring up 
the offerings of incense, of flowers and fruits, of boiled rice and other 
things which are presented by the devout, and form the materials for 
the sacrifice. 

In many pagodas the Sudras are employed in the same manner, as 
sacrificers. This office is assigned to them exclusively in the temples 
where fowls, sheep, hogs, buflaloes, and other living creatures are im- 
molated. It is probably by exercising tin’s kind of service? in the 
temples, . that the Saiva ftrahinans have ilillen into such contempt. 
A servile office, which even a simple Sudra has the right to perform, 
is degrading; in their estimation. The employment of Pujari or 
sacrificer to a temple is not held very honourable amongst the 
Hindus, and the occupations carried on by such individuals are con- 
sidered as purely servile. But where there is no other resource, a man 
has no choice. ‘‘ To serve his belly, a man will play any game.” 
Such is the favourite proverb of the Brahmans, which serves thfem for 
an excuse under all circumstances where their conduct is opposite to 
their principles, and particularly in the case before us. 

I will say nothing of those who are called in derision Flenh Brahmam 
and Fish Brahmans. I have been assured that, in the north of India, and 
even on the Malabar coast, there are some of them who would eat of 
both, publicly an^ without scruple. And it is added, that this cx>nduct 
brings no reproach upon them from the Brahmans who abstain. But 
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whether this be so or not, it is certain that if Brahmans who eat meat 
and fish were to appear in the southern provinces, and were detected, 
the Brahmans of the place would peremptorily refuse to eat with them, 
and would expel them out of their society. Whether those in the 
south have refined on the practice, or whether the others have dege- 
nerated from the rules of their early ancestors, I will not attempt to 
decide. The second supposition, however, would appear to be the 
more probable, because the usages of the Brahmans, particularly as 
relating to abstinence from flesh meat, are less difficult in the obser- 
vance in the warm countries of the south than they are in the cold or 
temperate regions of the north. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

OF THE SECTS OF P’/SHXU AND Sirj , — CAUSES OF THE OPFOSITION OF ITIE ORDINARY 
lilUIlMJXS TO THE nsHXff HRAHMANS AND OTHER SECTARIES. 


The great body of Hindus profess to pay equal honours to all the 
gods of the country, particularly the three principal ones, Brahma^ 
Viahuiiy and ^7tY/, without any preference of one to another. Hut 
great slioals of sectaries are likewise found among them, of whom 
some attach themselves exclusively to the worship of Vishnu, and 
some to that of Siva. The former are very generally known hy 
the appellation of Vinhuu Batet* ov Bhaktaru^ which signifies (hmotces 
oi VUhnn^ and tlie other hy that of islva Bhaklaru or devotees of Siva. 
Thpse are also called fAnjradhari^ and the devotees of Vishnu Nama^ 
(Ikari. These last appellations are taken from the marks of distinction 
which each of the parties hears.. That ol’the Vlshmivites is the Nama 
and is traced on the forehead, as has been described in the preceding 
chapter. On the other hand, that of the partisans of Siva is called 
the Linga, which they wear sometimes stuck in the hair or attached to 
the arm in a small tube of gold or silver; hut it is more frequently 
seen hanging by a riband from the neck, and deposited in a silver box 
which dangles*on the breast. 

Nothing can be imagined more infamous than this abominable token. 
We shall not describe it here, as we shall have occasion to notice it 
in another chapter, and* as we are unwilling to stain the pages of 
our work by the repetition of impudent fooleries which disgust good 
sense, and inflict a wound on modesty. 

In place of the Nama^ some devotees of Vishnu content them- 
selves with drawing in a particular way a single perpendicular line 
of red down the middle of the forehead ; and instead of the lAnga^ 
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some of the devotees of Siva are satisfied with rubbiqg the forehead 
and some other parts of the body with the ashes of cow dung. 

Vishnu’s worshippers are met with in great numbers in all the pro- 
vinces of the peninsula of India, and are known by the several names 
of Andhra, Dasaru, Purushutama, Ramanuja, Bhikhari, and some more. 

Besides the Nama, the least ambiguous mark of this sect, the 
greater number of its members may be discovered by the fantastic dress 
which they wear. Their clothes are always of the deepest yellow, bor- 
dering upon red. Many of them wear across their shoulders for a 
cloak, a kind of particoloured garment formed of patched work of all 
colours. The turban with which they cover ‘the head is likewise made 
up of cloth of three or four tints, braided with each other. Some, in- 
stead of the clothing we have mentioned, hang a tyger’s skin over their 
shoulders, which reaches ‘the ground. The most of them adorn their 
necks with several rows of necklaces of black beads of the size of 
a nut. 

Besides their ridiculous dress, which frequently resembles that of 
Harlequin in a European pantomime, the disciples of Vishnu, when 
they travel or go a begging, equip themselyes with a round platp of 
brass, about a foot in diameter, and a large shell called Sankha, shaped 
like a sea conch ; with either of which they can make a sufficient noise 
to announce their approach from afar. With one hand they beat upon 
the brass plate with a stick, which makes a sound like a bell, and at the 
same time they apply the sankha to their mouth with the other hand, 
and by blowing into it they raise a* sound sharp and always monotonous. 
These two last mentioned articles, the sankha and the circular plate of 
brass, are always seen in the hands of that portion of fhe devotees of 
Vishnu who make it their profession to solicit alms, and indeed are a 
sort of religious mendicants. 

These religionists of Vishnu, also, for the most part, wear a plate of 
copper on the breast, on which is engraved the image of Hanuman, or 
some one of the Avatars, or incarnations of their god. Besides this, 
many of them have numbers of little bells hung from their shoulders, 
and sometimes fastened on their legs, the tinkling of which announces 
their approach from a distance. Some of them add to all this apparatus 
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an iron ring which they carry on their shoulders, at each side of which 
a chafing-dish of the same metal is suspended, for the purpose of carry- 
ing the fire which they use in burning the incense when they sacrifice. 

Tlie principal business of the devotee of Vishnu is to seek alms. It 
is a privilege inherent in the sect ; and in general, throughout India, 
every person of the religious calling e.vercises that profession as matter 
of right. 

It is chiefly when they go on a pilgrimage to some holy place that 
these religious beggars make use of this right. Sometimes one meets 
them in troops ot more than a thousand ; and in the districts through 
which they pass, they spread themselves in the different villages, where 
each ol‘ the inhabitants gives lodging to several of them ; by which 
means they save the expence <Jf travelling. In other circumstances, 
also, they generally go in bands to solicit alms, but not in such numbers 
as in their travelling excursions. 

In all cases they demand alms with insolent audacity, and often with 
threats, as a mattcr*which is their due. When they are no6 readily served 
they redouble the uproar, setting up shouts all at once, beating on the 
sonorous plate of brass, and exciting harsh and shrill sounds from their 
sankha. If all this fails of success, they sometimes enter into the 
houses, break the earthen dishes, and overturn every thing within their 
reach. 

It is commonly in a dance that these religious beggars apply for 
alms, singing hymns in honour of their gods, and still rpore frequently 
indecent songs. 

The devotees of Vishnu, and particularly the religious beggars of that 
sect, are detested by the people in general, chiefly on account of their 
intemperance. One would imagine that they give themselves up to 
that vice from a spirit, of contradiction to their opponents the Linga- 
mites, whose extreme moderation in eating and drinking equals, if it 
does not surpass, that of the Brahmans, in imitation of whom they ab- 
stain from all animal food. The sectaries of Vishnu, on the contrary, 
eat publicly of all sorts of meat, excepting that of the cow, and drink 
toddy, arrack, and all other liquors thajt the country supplies, without 
shame or restraint. 
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They are reproached also with other vices of this sort, and in parti- 
cular with being the chief promoters of that abominable sacrifice known 
by the name of Sati or Sakti-2)uja, of which we shall say more here- 
after. 

Among the objects of worship held in the highest veneration by the 
Vishnu devotees, ’ are the Ape, the Monkey, the bird called Garuda, 
and the serpent Capella. One would expose himself to serious conse- 
quences who should be imprudent enough to kill or even to maltreat in 
their presence any of those animals. A man so offending would be 
forced to expiate his crime by the ceremony or sacrifice called the 
Pahvahdam. 

The Pahvahdam is known to very fgw, as I believe, and is therefore 
entitled to a short description. It is a ‘ceremony peculiar to the sect of 
Vishnu, and they resort to it only in circumstances of the weightiest 
kind, such as the necessity of expiating the crime of causing the death 
of any of the animals which are the objects of their worship ; or for 
obtaining reparation for some breach of honour occasioned by any deep 
injury which an individual of their tribe may have received from some 
other person, and which would be felt as redounding to the disgrace of 
the sect if it remained unpunished. The Pahvahdam is a ceremony of 
the most serious kind, since it demands no less than the sacrifice of a 
human victim, and its resuscitation afterwards. 

As soon as it is publicly known that any one has given occasion for 
the Pahvahdaip, by any of the crimes that have been mentioned, or by 
any deep insult cast upon the sect, the votaries crowd from all quarters 
to the place where the culprit resides, and having assembled to the 
number sometimes of more than two thousand, each bringing his sound- 
ing plate of brass, and his sankha or great shell, they proceed to the 
ceremony. The first step is to arrest the person who is the cause of 
their assembling, and then they spread a tent at a small distance, which 
is immediately encompassed with several ranks of partisans assembled 
for the occasion. 

The chiefs having selected from the mirititude a fit person who con- 
sents to become the victim for sacrifice, exhibit him to the crowd of 
people collected from all parts to witness the sight. A small incision is 
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then made on his belly, deep enough for the blood to flow ; upon which 
the pretended victim shams a fainting fit, tumbles on the ground, and 
counterfeits death. He is then carried into the tent which is fitted to 
receive him, and is there laid out as a corpse. 

Of the great concourse of people gathered together,^ part watches 
night and day round the tent, which nobody is siifFered to approach ; 
while another division surrounds the house of the individual who hasgiven 
occasion for the ceremony. J3oth parties raise continual cries and fright- 
ful bowlings, which being mixed with the clanking sound of the brazen 
plates and the shrill sfjueak of the sankha, produce a confusion andup- 
roarf in the midst of which it is almost impossible to exist. over- 

whelming disorder continues without interruption till the person who 
was the cause of it pays the fine imposed upon him, which generally 
exceeds his means. 

ft 

In the meantime the inliabitjvnts of the village and of’ the neighlmur- 
hootl finding it impossible to live in the mi^t of’ the conf’usion and 
disorder occasioned by the fanatical crowd, come to terms with the 
chief's and pay at least a part of what has been required of the culprit, 
jn order to obtain a speedy termination to the Puhvuhdam, and to in- 
duce the great multitude to go to their homes. 

The chiefs, when satisfied, re|)air to the tent to conclude the cere- 
mony, which is efl’ectcd by restoring to life the pretend(?d dead man, 
who lies stretched out before them. For this purpose they chuse one 
of their number, and, making an incision in his thigh, they collect the 
blood which runs from it and sprinkle the body of the sham corpse, 
which being restored by the efficacy of this simple ceremony is delivered 
over alive to those who assist at it, and who have no doubt whatever 
of the reality of the resurrection. 

After this*ceremony, for effacing all traces of the crime or the affront 
which had been complained of, the fine is laid out in a grand entertain- 
ment to all the persons present ; and when that is over, the whole of 
them quietly return to their homes. 

It is not very long since the Pahvahdam was celebrated in a solemn 
manner in a village next to that where I lived. The cause from which 
it originated was, that an inhabitant of that village had cut down (with- 
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out being aware of it, as it is said) a tree or shrub called KahMay-mara, 
which produces yellow flowers, and to which the sectaries of Vishnu 
ofler up adoration and sacrifices. 

The sect of Siva is not less widely spread than that of Vishnu. It 
bears rule over several provinces of the peninsula. On the west, to the 
whole extent of that long chain of mountains which make the separa- 
tion between the countries called by the Europeans by the generic 
name of Malabar and Coromandel, the Lingamites or devotees of Siva 
compose at least half the population, over a space ^ of two or three 
hundred miles from north to south. 

This sect has several customs peculiar to itself. In common with the 
Brahmans it will on no account partake of animal food or of any thing 
that has enjoyed the principle of life, such as eggs, or of many of the 
simple productions of nature.^ They agree with the greater part of the 
other tribes in burying their dead and not burning them. But they 
differ from the most qJ them in not admitting the principles so ge- 
nerally adopted among all the other Casts respecting uncleanness, 
and particularly that which is incident to women by child-birth, 
and periodical occurrences, or by the death and- funeral of anjfc 
relation ; as well as in some other domestic regulations parti- 
cular to themselves, in which they seem to be at variance with 
the manner of living and the customs generally observed by the 
other Hindus. 

Their disregard of the rules regarding uncleanness and the decent 
propriety of conduct, so religiously observed among all the other tribes, 
has given rise to a proverb which circulates in the country, the mean- 
ing of which is that there is no river for a Lingamite ; alluding to the 
people of that sect hardly in any case acknowledging the merit and vir- 
tue of the ablutions practised by the other Hindus. • 

The Lingamites, as well as the Vishnuvites, have amongst them a 
great number of religious beggars under the names of Pandahram, 
Wodyaruy Jangama, and several others. The greater part of these devo- 
tees of Siva have no other means of living but by alms, which they 
demand in bodies ; with the exception of a few who live retired in 
Matas, which are a species of convents usually having some lands at- 
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tached to them, the produce of which, togetlier with the ofierings 
brought by the devotees of their sect, serve them for sustenance. 

The dress of the penitents of Siva scarcely differs from that of the devo- 
tees of Vishnu, both being clothed in a way equally fantastical and ridicu- 
lous. The colour of their garments is also the Cahvy ; that is a very 
deep yellow inclining to red. This colour is worn in general not only 
by the devotees of Siva and Vishnu, but also by all those who make re- 
ligion a profession ; by the Fakirs, Gurus, and all the Indian clergy, 
as uniformly as black is worn by the clergy of Europe. 

The devotees of Siva have, nevertheless, some particular marks of dis- 
tinction, (independent of the I jinga which they always wear) by which 
they are easily known. Of this kind are the strings of large beads 
called Rudraksha, of the size and nearly of the shape and colour of u 
nutmeg, which they suspend at their necks, and the ashes of cow-dung 
with which they daub the forehead, the arms and several other parts of 
the body. 

Among the objects of their worship, the two principal are the Liiiga 
and the Hull, of which we shall afterwards speak at greater length. 

Although the children commonly embrace the sect of their fathers; 
yet they are not by right of birth alone, entitled to become Vishnuvites 
or Lingauiites ; they are not aiiinitted into the .se(;t of their parents 
until a certain age, and they are then associated by the (iurii of the 
sect, who administers to the candidates the ceremony of the Dik»hd, 
which means initiation. This solemn ceremony of the JDlksha, is 
a species of baptism amongst the Hitidns; and, indeed, the Christians 
in India give baptism the name of Jnana Dikukd or spiritual initiation. 
The ceremony we have been describing consists in pronouncing over 
the novice several Mantra* or prayers, adapted to the occasion, and in 
whispering in his ear certain secret instructions. But the whole is 
done in a language generally not understood, by the Guru himself who 
presides at the ceremony. After the Dtksha, the newly initiated acquire 
a perpetual right to all the privileges belonging to the sect into which 
they are admitted. 

Persons of any cast may be admitted into the sect of Vishnu, and 
then they may bear the Kama on the forehead, which is its distin- 
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guishing mark. Even tke Pariahs, or any of the vilest tribes belong- 
ing to them, will not be rejected. 

I conceive also that all persons without distinction, may be permitted 
to join with the sect of Siva ; but as those initiated there must renounce 
for ever all animal food and inebriating liquors, a condition too hard to 
be easily submitted to by the low casts who are accustomed to those 
indulgences, we do not often see in the sect of Siva any other than the 
best casts of the Sudras. There are some Pariahs in certain places, but 
they are very few in number. It is a common thing to see apostates 
going over from one of these sects to the other, as their interest 
prompts them ; and some from spite or caprice. 

Either of these casts will admit freely and without any examination 
such of the extraneous Hindus as shew a desire to be incorporated with 
them. 

In some casts of the Sudras a singular peculiarity in this respect may 
be observed, where the husband belongs to the sect of Vishnu and bears 
the mark of the Nama, while the wife adheres to the sect of Siva and 
shews the Linga. The husband eats animal food ; while the woman is 
absolutely debarred from it. But this difference of religion between the 
husband and wife, disturbs in no degree the peace of the family or their 
conjugal happiness. Both follow quietly their separate modes of reli- 
gion, and adore in their own manner the god they have severally chosen, 
without any disposition to contend with each other on the subject. 

In other cases we see the two sects striving to exalt the respective 
deities whom they worship and to revile those of their opponents. The 
followers of Vishnu maintain that it is to the providence of their god that 
we owe the preservation of whatever exists in the universe. They say 
it is to him that Siva owes his birth and being, and that Vishnu has 
preserved him in many perils, which would otherwise have involved 
him in utter perdition. They vehemently insist that he is far superior 
to Siva and is alone worthy of all honour. 

The disciples of Siva, on the contrary, no less obstinately affirm that 
Vishnu is nothing, and has never done any act but tricks so base as to 
provoke shame and indignation. They confirm these assertions by some 
particulars in the life of that deity, which their adversaries cannot deny. 
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and which certainly do not redound to his credit. They hold that Siva 
is the only sovereign lord of all things that exist, and that he alone is 
entitled to our praises. 

According to the Vishnuvites, one cannot fall into a deeper sin than by 
wearing the Linga or mark of Siva : while, according to the votaries of 
this god, all who bear the Nania shall be tormented in hell, when they 
die, with a three pronged fork in the shape of that emblem. 

. It is a very common thing to see disputes and altercations amongst 
these sectaries, of great vehemence, respecting the pre-eminence of tlieir 
respective gods. Tliese religious (piarrels are generally fomented by 
the bands of v.<igabond fanatics, those religious mendicants who are to 
be found in crowds through the whole extent of the country. 

In the throngs in which they frequently assemble to su])port the dig- 
nity of their respective gods, their fanaticism on some occasions rouses 
them to such a pitch that when they are tired out with pouring every 
species of abuse upon each other, and voiding the most abominable 
blasphemies against the deity they oppose, they sometimes come to 
blows, and the religious controversy ends in a fight, in which tliere is 
rarely much spilling of blood, but a good belabouring with fisticuffs on 
both sides, the scattering of many turbans, and the tearing of much 
apparel into rags. Thus the fray generally ends, without spirit on 
either side to carry it to extremities. 

But it is in the naturally timid and indolent character of the Hindu 
that we are to seek for the true cause why these holy wars do not over- 
spread the whole land, or produce the dreadful excesses of every kind 
which religious phrenzy has occasioned in Europe, and in other regions, 
for so many ages. Or perhaps there is a still more powerful reason to 
be found in the indifference of most of the people to all forms of wor- 
ship, which allows them to give equal honour to Vishnu and to Siva, 
without any concern about either, and at the same time disposes them 
to interfere between the religious combatants, and to mitigate the dis- 
putes in their origin. 

But, nevertheless, if we are to give any faith to a tradition, very ge- 
neral in many provinces, it is scarcely to be doubted that, ev^ in 
recent times, there’ have been waged in many parts of the peninsula, 
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general wars tipon religion, excited by vast numbers of fanatics who 
overran the country, and fomented also, as it is believed, to the 
utmost of their power, by the Rajas and other princes, who supported 
sometimes the one sect and sometimes the other, as their interest re- 
quired, and became Vishnuvite or Sivite, and mounted the Linga or 
the Nama, as best suited their temporal concerns. 

Those who are acquainted with the nature of the Vairagi and of 
the Gosain in the north of the peninsula, of the Dasaru and the Jan- 
gama of the South, will readily believe that it would still be an easy 
matter for two ambitious princes to arm, in the name of the gods and 
of religion, those bands of fanatics, from one end of the country to the 
other, impelling them to deluge the land with blood, unfurling the 
standard of Hanmian on one side, and that of Baswa on the other, and 
persuading them that they were cutting each others throats for the in- 
terest of religion. 

In the more limited contests about religion which actually take place, 
the Vishnuvites appear the most violent and most bigotted. They are 
almost always the aggressors ; and the Sivites in general appear more 
peaceable and tolerant. 

The generality of the Plindus, and above all the Brahmans, take no 
part whatever in those religious dissensions. The system of the latter 
is to hold in equal reverence the principal divinities of the country ; 
and although, upon the whole, they appear more inclined to the wor- 
ship of Vishnu, they never pass a day without offering up in their 
houses a sacrifice to the Linga, the idol of Siva. 

The Vishnuvite Brahmans, making profession of honouring Vishnu, if 
not exclusively, at least with a visible partiality, and upon many occa- 
sions expressing their contempt for Siva, it is not surprizing that the tole- 
rant party should look down upon them with eyes of contempt as a set 
of men that, by a marked adherence to such a sect, appear to place 
themselves on a level with the offscourings of the Sudras. 

That which lessens them the most in the esteem of persons of their 
own tribe is the affectation of appearing in public with the figure of 
Nama engraved on their foreheads, which we have already seen is the 
distinctive badge of the followers of Vishnu. This symbol is uniformly 
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adopted by all the members of this sect, whatever their cast or origin 
may be. But, to assume for an ornament a token which persons of the 
lowest extraction, without excepting even the Pariahs, may wear, seems 
to the true Brahmans a sclt*ubascment and a voluntary degradation to 
the level of those who are otherwise so much beneath them. 

The same distance which the tolerant Brahmans observe towards the 
Vishnuvite Brahmans would be extended also to theLingamitcBralimans 
if there were many of that persuasion. For my own part, I have never 
met with any of them, and I do not believe that there are any to be 
found in the South of the peninsula, from the banks of the Krishna to 
C’ape Comorin. Yet I have been informed (though not in a way to 
put the matter out of all doubt) that there are certain cantons in the 
North of the peninsula where Sivite Brahmans are to be found, bear- 
ing the mark of the Linga like all other individuals of the cast. 

The Vishnm'ile Brahmans are not met with but in the Southern pro- 
vinces of India situated on this side of the Krishna. None are seen 
beyond that river. 

The contempt which the tolerant Brahmans manifest lor the Yish- 
nuvite Brahmans is not wholly confined to them : the same feeling of 
aversion being universal against this class of Brahmans, whom I never 
heard mentionetl but in terms of reproach and contempt. 1 do not 
conceive, however, the feeling of dislike for them on the part of the 
Sudras can have arisen out of the s|)ecial attachment of that class of 
Brahmans to the sect of Vishnu ; but that it is rather to be ascribed to 
their extreme haughtiness and their insolent behaviour to all other 
tribes. And though the vices imputed to them are common to the 
whole Brahmans, yet it is universally observed that they belong to the 
Vishnuvite cast of them in a higher degree than to the others. 

But, however that may be, it is certain that this sect of‘ Brahmans 
stands aloof from the rest. The tolerant Brahmans do not admit them 
to their tables or to their ceremonies j and they, in their turn, are ex- 
cluded under the same circumstances, by the Vishnuvites. The es- 
trangement and distrust which they mutually entertain is visible in the 
whole intercourse of society. The tolerant Brahmans, when in power, 
invest the Vishnuvite Brahmans with no employments of trust, and they 
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again, when they have the superiority, associate exclusively with each 
other. 

Besides the general division into the sect of Siva and that of Vishnu, 
each of these is farther divided into several others, which the Hindus 
include under the general appellation of Matam or Matamcharani, In 
the sect of Vishnu, for example, may be distinguished the Vashtumah 
the Tadvati, the Ramanvja, the Chahny, the Dam, and a great many 
more. 

Several of these are again subdivided into other sects ; as, for exam- 
ple, the Vashtumah, whom I have named first, is split into the Vashtu- 
mah Tirumalah, the Kahndahla, the Nallahry, and others. 

An equally extensive subdivision appears in the sect of Siva, in 
which we can distinguish the Yogi, the Jangamah, the Wodyaru, the 
Viracta, the Bolujangamah and several more. 

Each of these different sects has its peculiar system, its secrets, its 
Mantras, its sacrifices, and a difference in its practice as well as its 
faith. 

Their heads never unite nor associate together. They have frequent 
disputes upon the points of doctrine which disunite them. They 
combine, however, forgetting all subordinate quarrels, when it be- 
comes necessary to protect the general interests of the sect in the 
controversies which sometimes break out between the Vishnuvites and 
the Sivites. 

It is exactly thus in the two great divisions of the Christian world, 
the Catholic and the Protestant. The Protestant communions, 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Church of England men, Presbyterians, Ana- 
baptists, Methodists, and many more, although far from agreeing 
together in matters of religion, yet understand how to overlook the 
points of controversy which separate them, and to unite in one body 
for the purpose of attacking the Church of Rome, with reproaches of 
apostacy, of idolatry, of corruption, and of other abominations, which 
they never cease to level at her; thus repaying with interest the 
anathemas which she, on the other hand, thinks herself empowered to 
Uunch against them. 
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The same division of sects founded on particular systems of faith is 
also to be found among the Brahmans as a body ; for it would be too 
much to expect to find them all of one opinion in religion. Besides 
the Vishnuvite Brahmans already mentioned, who are considered as 
separate from the rest, and are excluded as obstinate and incorrigible 
heretics, there are among the tolerant Brahmans the sects of the 
Smarta Brahftians, of the Tadvati^ D-Ji'itam, Adwitam, and several 
others. In the sequel of this work, an inquiry will be made into the 
principles of the sects, and occasion will then be taken to e xamin e the 
particulars in which they difier. 
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CHAP. IX. 

OF THE GURUS Oil PRIESTS OF INDIA. 

The word Guru properly means master; whence fathers and mothers 
are sometimes called Maha-gurus, or great masters of their families ; 
Icings the Gurus of the kingdom, and masters Gurus of their servants. 

But the appellation is specially applied to certain persons of dis- 
tinguished rank who attain a character of sanctity, which invests 
, them with power both spiritual and temporal. The latter consists 
chiefly in a superintendance over the different casts, by inforcing the 
due observance of their general and particular customs, and punishing 
the refractory. They have also the power of expelling from the tribe, 
and of restoring those who had been expelled. 

Besides this temporal authority, which is never called in question, 
they possess an equal extent of spiritual jurisdiction. The sashtangam, 
or prostration of the eight members, is made before them, and when 
followed by their benediction, or asirvadam, is effectual for the re- 
mission of all sins. The look even of a Guru has the same efficacy. 
Their prasadam, or present, which they confer upon their disciples, 
consists in some matter otherwise of small value, such as a portion of 
cow-dung ashes, to beautify the forehead, flowers that were previously 
offered up to the idols, the crumbs from their meals, or the water in 
which they had washed their feet, which is preserved and sometimes 
drank by those who receive it. Tliese and other things of the like 
nature, or indeed whatever comes from their holy hands, possess the 
virtue of purifying body and soul from all uncleanness. 

But if the benediction of the Gurus and the other little tokens of their 
favour, which they bestow on their disciples, have so wonderful an 
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influence in attracting the respect and reverence of the silly populace ; 
their curse* which is not less powerful, fills them with terror and awe. 
The Hindu is persuaded tliat it never fails to take effect, whether 
justly or unjustly incurred. Their books are full of fables which seem 
invented for the express purpose of inspiring this belief; and, to add 
greater force to it, the attendants of the Guru, who are interested in 
the success of the impostor’s game, do not fail to recount many 
marvellous stories respecting him, of which they pretend to have been 
eye-witnesses; and to avoid any possibility of detection, they lay the 
scene of the miracles in some distant country. 

Sometimes they tell of a person struck dead on the spot by the 
curse of the Guru : sometimes of one suddenly seized with a shivering 
through every joint, which goes on, and will never cease until the 
malediction is stayed. At other times it is a ]>reguant woman whom 
they describe as miscarrying by it ; or a labourer, perhaps, that was 
doomed to see all his cattle {)erish in a moment. 

Nay, I have heard from the.se men stories still more ridiculous, and 
given with the utmost gravity ; of a man, for example, being changed 
into a stone, and of another converted into a hog by their (luru’s 
malediction. 

The silly Hindu gives implicit credit to such tales, and therefore it 
is not surprising that he should carry his dread and reverence for his 
Guru to the most extravagant pitch. He naturally avoids whatever 
may be displeasing to him ; and rather than incur the awful danger of 
his anathema, a Hindu has been known to sell his wife or one of his 
children, having nothing else to part with, to procure for his Guru the 
tribute or presents which he unmercifully exacts. 

Each cast and sect has its particular Guru. But all of them are 
not invested with an equal degree of authority. There is a gradation 
among the Gurus themselves, according to the dignity of the casts they 
belong to, and a kind of hierarchy has grown up among them,‘which 
preserves the subordination of one to another. In short there is an inferior* 
clergy, very numerous in every quarter, while each sect has its par- 
ticular high priests, who are but few in number. The inferior Gurus 
pay them obedience, and derive their power from the superior authority 
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of the priests, who can depose them at pleasure, and appoint others in 
their room. 

The place of residence of the Hindu Pontiffs is commonly called Sing- 
hasana which signifies a throne. There are several of these episcopal 
sees, as they may be called, in the different provinces of the peninsula. 
The diffdirent casts, and each sect, have their own Singhasana and their 
particular pontifis. Thus, for example the Brahmans of the sect called 
Smarta submit to one, that of Tadvati to another, and that of the 
Vishnuvite Brahmans to a third. 

In the sect of Vishnu and in that of Siva the higher and lower 
clergy are innumerable. Each subdivision of the two sects has its pon- 
tiff and corresponding Gurus. Among the Vishnuvites, the single sect 
of Sri-vashtumo has no less than four Singhasanas or episcopal sees, and 
seventy two Pithas or Pondam, places of residence of the inferior Gurus; 
without reckoning a great number of a lower rank; who spread over the 
country to extend their visits to every place within their bounds. 

The other subdivisions of the same sect have in like manner their Gu- 
rus in great abundance. 

In the sect of Siva, also, each subdivision has its Singhasana or epis- 
copal seat and its Pitha or places of residence of the inferior clergy. 
The Gurus of this sect are known by the names of Pandahram, Janga- 
mas, and others, according to the different idioms of the places. 

The pontiffs and all the clergy of the sect of Siva are taken out of 
the tribe of Sudra ; but the greater part of the high Gurus of Vishnu 
are Brahmans of Vishnu, who ordain the inferior clergy pertaining to 
the sect. 

It is the Brahmans also who are most frequently the pontiffs among 
the tolerant Hindus, that is to say, such as are attached neither to the 
sect of Vishnu nor that of Siva. 

The pontiff or Guru of a cast or sect has no authority out of it. In 
any other sect they would disregard his Prasadam, his blessing and 
his curse. There are but few instances therefore of amy attempts at 
such an intrusion. 

Besides the Gurus that pertain to the different tribes and sects, great 
personages, such askings and princes, have them of their own, attached 
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to their households and accompanying them wherever they go. Every 
day they present themselves before their Guru, and receive his blessing 
and Prasadam. When they are engaged in any dangerous enterprize, 
the Guru generally tarries behind. On such occasions he contents him- 
self with loading the great man with blessings and offering him some 
little hallowed gifts, which are received and kept as a precious relic, 
having the power to avert all evils that might otherwise happen in the 
absence of the Guru. 

The princes take a pride in entertaining these associates (whom they 
call their chaplaihs) with the greatest raagniticcnce. They invest them 
with a splendour which sometimes eclipses tlieir own. Besides the 
presents which they frequently bestow, for the support of their rank 
and dignity, they also assign them land estates of considerable revenue 
for their ordinary expences. 

The great (iurus never appear in public without the utmost degree 
of pomp ; but it is whpn they proceed to a visitation of their district 
that they are seen surrounded with their whole splendour. They com- 
monly make the procession on the back of an cle|)hant, or seated in a 
rich palanquin. Some of them have a guard of horse, and are sur- 
rounded with numerous troops both cavalry .and inlanlry, armed with 
pikes and other weapons. Several bands of musi(*ians precede them, 
playing on all the instruments of tlie country. Flags in all the varie- 
ties of colour wave round them, adorned with the pictures of their 
gods. Some of their oflicers take the lead, singing odes in their praise, 
or admonishing the spectators to be pr(!parcd to pay the mighty Guru, 
as he comes up, the honour and reverence which are due to him. In- 
cense and other perfumes arc burnt in profusion ; new cloths are 
spread before him on the road. Boughs of trees, forming triumphal 
arches, are expanded in many places on the way through which he 
. passes. Bands of young women, or the dancing girls of the temples, 
relieve each other, and keep up with the procession, enlivening it with 
lewd songs and lascivious dances. * 

* The custom of having Criers on such solemnities to make their proclamations of praise 
before all great personages when they appear in public is common through all Iiidia. Th^ 
repeat with a loud voice, or sing, the renown of their masters^ with a long diqtlay of tbar 
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This pompous shew attracts a crowd of people, who throng to pros- 
trate themselves before the Guru. After paying their adoration, they 
join in the train and make the sky resound with their shouts of joy 
during the whole course of the ceremony. 

I shall not be understood to mean that every Guru meets wdth a re- 
ception like this, as it is only the pontiffs or Gurus of the first order 
that are accompanied with this extraordinary state. Those of inferior 
degree proportion their pomp to their narrower means. The common 
Gurus of the sect of Vishnu, known by the name of Vashtumah, are 
generally mounted on a sorry horse, and some are even reduced to the 
necessity of travelling on foot. The wealthiest of the Gurus of the 
sect of Siva, called Jangama or Pandahram, sometimes go on horsebafck 
and sometimes in a palanquin. But the greater number are mounted 
on bullocks, the favorite animal of this sect. 

The Gurus, in general, rank as the first and most distinguished order 
of society. Those who are elevated to this great dignity, receive in 
most cases, marks of reverence or rather of adoration which are not 
rendered even to the gods themselves. But this is not surprising when 
it is understood that the power of controuling the gods is generally attri- 
buted to them, by which it is supposed they have the means of obtain- 
ing whatsoever the deities can bestow. 

The Gurus generally make a tour from time to time among their 
disciples, perhaps in a circle of two hundred leagues round their place 
of residence. During this visitation, their principal, and I may say their 
only object, is to amass money. Besides the fines which they levy from 
persons guilty of offences or any breach of the ceremonies of the cast 
or sect, they often rigorously exact from their adherents a tribute to 


iUustrious birth, cxaltwl rank, unbounded power and liigh virtues, and counsel all who 
hear tliem to pay the honours due to such illustrious men. 

It appears from sacred and profane authors that a custom still prevalent amongst the great 
in India was m use amongst other ancient people. Gen. xli. 43. Among the honours paid 
by Pharaoh to Joseph, “ he made him to ride in the second chariot which he had ; and 
they cried before him. Bow the knee.” In Esther, vi. 8. “ Bring him on horseback 

** through the street of tltc city, and proclaim before him. Thus shall it be done to tlie 
“ man whom the king delighteth to honour.” 
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he utmost extent of their means. This method of collecting money 
hey denominate Pada-Kanikaif which signifies an offering at the feet, 
•lor can any person, however distressed, evade the payment of the 
’ada-Kanikai to the Guru. There is no affront or indignity which 
he Gurus are not disposed to inflict on any disciple, who fails, either 
rom inability or unwillingness, to produce the sum at which he is 
ated. Rather than relax in the smallest <legree from their extortion, 
hey compel them to approach in a humiliating attitude, load them 
'ith reproach and abuse before the multitude, and order mud or 
ow-dung to be flung in their faces. If this ignominious treatment 
oes not succeed, they insist on being supplied with a person to work 
>r them during a certain period, or till the sum is paid. Gurus have 
een known, in cases where a man was unable to pay the amount of 
is tax, to force him to deliver up his wife, to be kept for their use or 
iven to some of their dependants. 

In the last resort, they threaten to inflict the curse; and such is the 
•edulity of the timid Hindu, and such his dread of the evils which 
ould spring from the malediction of a Guru, that this extreme denim- 
ation seldom fails to extract tlie payment. 

In addition to these ordinary requisitions levied for the support of 
le Gurus, they have several other sources of revenue under the 
line of Guru-Dakshimt, which arc imposed on the occasions of a 
rth, of the Dikslia or initiation into the sect, or of the marriage or 
;ath of their disciples. 

The casts, however, being obliged to defray the expence of the visits 
their Gurus, the pomp and splendour of which, jiarticularly in the 
se of the grand Gurus or Pontiffs, would be ruinous if often repeat- 
i, it is sometimes a long while before they are renewed. Some do 
•t traverse their district more than once in three years, and some in 
e years or even less frequently. 

Some of the Gurus are married ; but in general they live in celi- 
cy. The latter, however, are not reputed to be very strict in the 
servance of the virtue of continence which they profess. They are 
e less to be trusted in this respect as they can keep a woman or two, 
thout being remarked, in the character of servants or cook-maids. 
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For it is a matter admitting of no dispute in this country, that ibr a man 
to keep a woman in his house as a servant and to have her for a concu- 
bine, are precisely the same thing ; because the Hindus are all con- 
vinced that there can be nothing innocent in the free and familiar in- 
tercourse between man and woman. 

But the foolish vulgar, who believe that their Gurus are moulded 
of a better clay than other mortals, and that they are not subject to fall 
into evil, look upon this arrangement without scandal. People of un- 
derstanding deplore it, and without attempting a change, endure it as a 
necessary evil, and say they must lay to the charge of human weakness 
what even Gurus themselves are not exempt from. 

Although the Brahmans style themselves the Gurus of every cast, 
and claim the exclusive right to that title and to the honours which 
attend it, there are nevertheless many Sudras elevated to that dignity. 
The Brahmans, indeed, will on no account recognize their right. But 
they disregard that, and take the full enjoyment of the honours and 
profits belonging to the title among the cast or sect which is willing to 
acknowledge them. 

Excepting during their visitations, the Gurus live in retirement. 
They commonly reside in a kind of monasteries or insulated her- 
mitages, generally called Matam, and shew themselves but seldom in 
public. 

Some of them reside in the neighbourhood of the great Pagodas ; 
but the chief Gurus or Pontiffs, who require greater convenience 
for their supply and that of their household, generally live in the 
towns. 

In their different retirements these Gurus give audience to great 
numbers of their disciples, many of whom come from a great distance 
to pay them their adorations, to receive their blessing and gift, to offer 
them a present, to consult with them, to carry to them complaints 
of the infraction of customs of the cast, and many other similar 
purposes. 

The Hindus, in presenting themselves before the Gurus, make the 
Sashtangam, or prostration of the eight members. The sect of Siva, after 
rendering this first mark of reverence to the Jarigamagy as their Gurus 
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are called, immediately proceed to a ceremony which deserves to be 
noticed. It consists in washing the feet of the Jangama, and receiving 
the water as it falls down into a vessel of copper. They pour a part of 
this water over their heads, and drink the remainder. This practice is 
general among the sectaries of Siva, and is not uncommon with many 
of the Vishnuvites, in regard to their Vashtuma. Neither is it the most 
disgusting of the practices that prevail in that sect of fanatics, as they 
are under the reproach of eating as a hallowed morsel the very ordure 
that proceeds from their Gurus, and swallowing the water with which 
they have rinsed their mouths or washed their faces, with many other 
practices equally revolting to nature. 

From their Matam, the (iurus annually send out one of their agents 
delegated with their authority to collect the Pada-Kanikai, and the 
Guru-Dakshina, or tribute which they impose, and the fines inflicted 
on those who have committed any offence, as well as the gifts which it 
is the custom to present them with. 

After discharging all the duties which their profession requires of 
them towards their disciples, and performing their daily sacrifices and 
ablutions, the Gurus are bound by the rules of their order to employ 
what remains of their time in meditation, and the study of the sacred 
writings. 

The dignity of Guru descends, when married, from father to son : 
but upon the death of one who has lived single, a successor is appointed 
by some one of the grand Gurus, who, in the exercise of this power; 
generally nominates one of his own dependents. The Pontiffs, on the 
other hand, commonly assume coadjutors in their life-time, who succeed 
to them at their death. 

In the sects of Siva and Vishnu they admit a kind of priestesses, or 
women specially ordained to the service of their deities. They are 
different from the dancing-women of the temples ; but they follow the 
same infamous course of life with them. P’or the priestesses of Siva and 
of Vishnu, after being consecrated, become common to their sect, under 
the name of spouses to these divinities : they are for the most part 
women who have been seduced by the Jangama and the Vashtuma, 
that is, by the priests of Vishnu' and of Siva, who, to save their own 
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credit and the honour of their families, whom they have thus disgraced, 
lay the crime to the charge of their respective gods, to whom they im- 
pute the deed. They devote these women to the divine service by the 
use of certain ceremonies, after which they are declared the wives of the 
god of the sect to which they belong ; and the priests of that sect may 
then, without scandal, make use of them, in the name and stead of the 
god whose ministers they are. 

Those who are consecrated in this manner in the sect of Vishnu have 
the name of Garuda-Basdvy, or women of Garuda, and bear upon their 
breast, as a mark of their dignity, an impression of the form of Garuda, 
which is the bird consecrated to Vishnu. 

The priestesses of Siva are known in public by the appellation of 
lAnga-Bassivy or women of the Linga, and have the seal of the Linga 
imprinted on the thigh, as the distinctive badge of their profession. 

These women are held in honour in public by their own cast; although 
in reality they be nothing better than the prostitutes of the priests and 
other chiefs of the sect. 
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OF THE PUB0HITA8 OR MASTERS OF THE CEREMONIES. 

To prognosticate what are good and what are evil days for beginning 
any affair, or for putting it off* ; to avert, by the Mantras or prayers, 
the pernicious effects of maledictions or of the influence of malign 
constelisffons ; to assign the name to new born children and calculate 
their nativity ; to bless new houses, wqlls, or tape's j to purify temples 
and consecrate them, to give life to the statues and other inanimate 
objects of an idolatrous worship, and to imbue them with the divine 
essence : all these ceremonies, and many others of smaller importance, 
are the province of the Brahmans called Purohitas, whose office it is 
to preside o^er and conduct them. 

The most important of tlieir ceremonies .are those of Marriage and 
Burial, They are so complex. that an ordinary Brahman would be fl}und 
incapable of performing them. A regular study is necessary for the 
exactness and precision which they require ; and the forms of Man* 
tras or prayers are also requisite, with regard to which the greater 
ate V^oraUl. The Puiohvtas aXotve ate aecom^WHYveA va Vhe twa* 
n^ement of these iit'es, the Retail of which they have , in writing, in 
certain formula^fcs, which they permit nobody to see, not even the 
other Brahmans. Indeed' the principal Mantras tliat are used are not 
reduced^ into writing, from the fear that some other Brahmans might 
acquire them and so become their rivals, to the diminution of their eSt* 
elusive profits. The father teaches them to his son, and thus they.pasa 
from generation to generation in ohe family. This shews th^t it is self^ 
interest rather than superstition which occasions this reserve. 
dering the other Brahmans from learning these ceremonies and the cox- 
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responding Mantras, the Purohitas render themselves more necessary 
to the people and to the Brahmans themselves, who cannot dispense with 
their services on many occasions. , , 

The Purohita Bralimans not being numerous, those who are of that 
rank are often iferough^ from a great disti^ce. ‘They attend the sum- 
mons with alacrity, particularly, when tHey are certain that the person 
who calls them is capable of recompensing their labounf in a liberal 
way. And when they cannot ^undertake the journey themselves they 
send some one of their ^mily^hom they have trained up tp the duty 
by (Caching them the Mantras which are necessary ibr the due solem- 
nization. At times their place is supplied by ordinary Brahmans, es- 
pecially among the Sudras, who are much more, brief in regard to 
ceremonies than the Brahmans : and- although the substitute be not 
acquainted with the true Mantras which pertain. to each ceremony, he 
does not desist on that account, but pronounces an unmeanin|f' string of 
Sanscrit words, which appear mpre than sufficient to the stupid Sudras, 
who understand nothing of the matter. But abuses of this kind never 
fail to excite fierce disputes between the real Purohitas and those in- 
truders, whom they treat as sacrilegious usurpers of their functions and 
of the rewards which would attend them. 

If 

One of the highest privileges attached to the profession, of the Puro- 
hita is the exclusive right of publishing the Hindu Almanack, The 
greater number of them being, unable to compose it, they are under .the 
necessity of purchasing a ccq>y every year from tfie Brahmans, who * 
make the calculations. There are but few w;ho are found capable pf 
this j perhaps one or two only in a district. It is not upon a knowledge 
of- the ihotions of the stars that the Hindu almanack Is compiled, but 
Upon the approximation* and agreement ef tabks'and formul® of great 
antiquity, and extremely numerous ; and therefore tile calculation is 
very complicated, and requires much time, ‘attention, and labour to 
arrive at exact conclusions. 

. W '' * 

This book is absolutely necessary to the Purohita, to instruct him 
not only respecting good and evil days, Jbut also the favourable mo- 
ments in each day j for it is in such moments only that the cemmonies 
which they preside over can be commenced* Th^ are often consulted 
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respecting the happy or unfortunate issue of matters in the most ordi- 
nary occurrences of life. Neither is it the populace only that are ad- 
dicted to this species of superstition ; for the princes are'morc intangled 
with it than the people themselves. They have 'always at least one 
Purohita retained in their service tit their palates, who comes every 
momipg to wait upon them, and to announce what the almanack con- 
tains for the day. But the most ridicutous part is, that he afterwards 
proceeds to perform the same service to the Prince’s elephant and the 
idols. The Purohita is consulted many times every day upon the most 
ordinary occurrdhces ef life. The Prince will not go a hunting nor 
take a walk without his decision whether it will be for his hea lth or 
otherwise. Neither will he receive visits from stranger^ without the 
same precaution : add if there be the least ambiguity in the augury, he 
will wait for a more favorable moment, Or put off his excursion to an- 
other day.' . ' ' '* ' 

The Hindu Calendat 'ii ' called PanbMngatn^ tv^ich signifies the ^ve 
menUkrt, because «n trdth it contains five prihcipal heads, namely, the 
days of the month, the sign in which the moon is each day to bO* found, 
the day of the the efclipses, and the place of the planets. It 
likewise marks the good days and the evilf those on which one may 
journey towards any of the four cardinal points ; for each point of the 
compass has its' lucky and unlucky days ; and a person who might 
to-day travel ver/ successfully towards the north, would expose himself 
to some grtevoiis danger if he took a southward course. It farther con- 
tains a Vast number of predictions of all sorts which would be tdb te- 
dious for this place. 

• On the first day of the year the Purohita assembles the principal 
inhabitdhts of the place whdre he lives. In their presence he an- 
nounces, by sound of trumpet, who is to be king of the gods for that 
year, and who is to be supreme over the stars ; who are to be the mi- 
nisters and generals of the people ; who is to be god of the crops ; 
what sort of grain will thrive the best. He determines also the quan- 
tity of yiin and of dr^j^lght, and vdiether the locusts and other destruc- 
tive insects will devotir' the plants, or if the repose of men is to be 
greatly disturbed by bugs and fleas. He foretells, in short, whether it 

1 . 2 
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is to be a year of health or of disease ; whether the deaths or the births 
shall predominate ; whether a war is impending, from what side it will 
break out, and who shall gain the advantage : together with many other 
contingencies of equal importance. 

There are many who care little about these predictions and appear 
to hold them in derision. But even among these some will b^found 
consulting the almanack, and even the very man who invents and pub- 
lishes it, especially when a war, famine, or other great calamity really 
seems to approach : so irresistible is the power of superstition over the 

minds of those even who affect to be liberal thinkiSrs and elevated 

* 

above the vulgar. 

Finally, wq may remark, thait nothing appears to be more ancient in 
India than the establishment of the Purohitas. They aire noticed in 
all the Hindu books, and if we can give credit to their authors, the 
highest honours were paid to them in ancient times. They strive 
above all others to piaintain the usagbs and customs of the casts, and 
raise their voice the loudest against those who infringe or neglect them. 
Their interest may prompt them to this : but it is to them that we 
owe the chief part of the books of science that exist among the Hindus. 
They have preserved them in the midst of the revolutions which have 
so often subverted the nations. 

This class of persons is carefully to be distinguished from the Gurus 
described in the last chapter, although it belongs to both to watch over 
the observance of the customs of their casts. In other points they 
greatly differ, as in the profession of celibacy. All the Purohitas are 
married. Indeed I believe it is held absolutely necessary that they 
should be so, to qualify them for the performance of the ceremonies ; 
and a widower, who did not remarry would not be endured, as his pre- 
sence would be thought to bode misfortune. > ■ 
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OF THE OR FOJiMS OF mAYER* 


I 

The Mantras, .so celebrated in all the Hindu books, are nothing 
more than certain forms of prayer, or words of efficacy, which (to 
borrow a Hindu expression on the subject,) have such vnrtue as to be 
able to enchain the gods themselves. The^areof various sorts, invocatory, 
evocatory, deprectitory, conservatory. They are beneficent or hurtful, 
salutary or pernicious. By means of them, all effects may be produced. 
Some are for casting out the evil spirit and driving him away; some for 
inspiring love* or hatred, for curing diseases or bringing them on, for 
causing death or averting it. Some are of a contrary nature to others 
and countera’ct their effect ; the stronger overcoming the influence of 
the weaker. Some are potent enougli to occasion the destruction of a 
whole army. There are some even whose awful summons the gods 
tlieraselves are constrained^ obey. But I should never finish if I 
attempted to enumer^e|fn detail the whole of the pretended virtues of 
the Mantra or Mantrara. 

I’he Purohitas, of all the Hindus, understand them best. They 
are indispensably necessary to them for accompanying the cere- 
monies which it is their office to conduct. But, in general, the whole 
of the Brahmans are convers^t with these formulae, agreeably to this 
Sanscrit strophe, which is often in their mouths : 


Dcvddinam jagatsarwam, 
Mantradinam taddevuta, 
Tanniantram Bralinmnadinam, 
Brahmana mama Devata. 


Which may be tran^KSId : “ all the universe is under the power of the 
gods; the gods are subject to the power of the Mantras: the Mantras are 
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under the power of the Brahmans ; the Birahmans are therefore our gods. 
The argument is regular in form, %pd the conclusion technical; and ac- 
cordingly in many bobks, as I have elsewhere mentioned, they are 
called the terrestrial gods. They assume these names to themselves, and 
listen with pleasure when they are applied to them by the other casts. 

To place the efficacious virtue of the Mantras in a clear point of 
view, I will only refer ■ to the following quotation from the Brahmot- 
tarakhanda, a well known Hindu poem >. written in honour of Siva: 
« D^ara, King of Mathura, having espoused Ealavati, daughter of 
the King of Kasi or Benares, thia princess, on the very day of 
the marriage, apprized him that it would be. absolutely necessary 
for him to abstain from jnaking use of thei right which his title of 
husband gave him, because the Mantram of the five letters which 
she had learned, had penetrated her with a purifying fire which 
’’would permit no man to come near her, without the risk of perishing, 
unless^ before familiar intercourse, he should have been purified 
from his sins by the same means which she herself h&d practised: 
that, being his wife, she could not point out to him this purifying 
Mantram, because in doing so she would become his Guru, and coij- 
sequently his superior^ ♦ 

« The following day, they went together ;in quest of the grdht 
Kishi, or penitent, Garga ; who having 4eamed the purpose of their 
visit, ordered them to fast a whole day, tQ:|^ash themselves in the 
river Ganges on the day following, and then to visit him again. This 
being complied with, and the prince having returned, the penitent 
made him sit down upon the ground with his face- turned towards 
the east Garga sat down beside him with his free toward^ the 
west, and secretly whispered these two words in his ear, nama-Swaya. 
That is the Mantram of five letters, or five syllables, and signifies, 
* health to Siva.’ As soon as Dasara had learned these two wonder- 
ful wordb, he Tperceived that he was excited by their purifying fire, 
and at the same moment, there sprung out from all parts of his body 
a multitude of crows, which flew up into the sky ajg|i^appeared. These 
were the sins committed by the prince in prececH^’ generations. 
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« This history,” says the author, “ is certain. I had it from my Guru, 
Vedavytisa, who .had learned it of Para-Brahma, The king and his 
spouse, thus purified, lived together far many years, and retired at 
last to re-unite with Para-Brahma in the abode of bliss; without being 
obliged to be re-born any more upon earth.” 

When the Brahmans are rallied upon the'ipreseflt state of their 
Mantras, wholly divested of their boasted efficacy and power, they 
answer, that this loss of their influence is to be attributed to the Bali- 
yugam, which means that age of the world in which we now live, the 
true iron age, the time of evil and misfortune, in which every thing 
has degenerated.' Nevertheless, they subjoin, it is still not uncommon 
to see the Mantras operate effects as miraculous as formerly ; which 
they confirm by Stories not less authentic than such as we have already 
reported. • • 

Of all the Mantrrfs, the most celebrated, and at the same time 
the most effectual for' blotting out all sins, and of such potency as to 
make the gods themselves to ' tremble, as the Hindu books affirm, is 
that to. which they give the name of Gaitry, or ks some write it, 
Gayatri, which signifies the Mantram of the twenty-four letters or 
syllables. It is so ancient and so powerful as to have given rise to the 
Fedas. The Brahman when about to recite it, makes a previous 
preparation by prayers and the deepest meditation. Before pronouncing 
a word, he closes all the apertures of his body, and keeps in his breath 
as long as it is possible to retain it ; and then he recites it in a ,low 
voice, taking good care that it shall not be intelligible by the Sudras 
and the rest of the profane. Even his wife, especially at certain 
periods^ is not allowed to hear it. 

This famous Mantram consists of the following words : 

“ Tat Savitu varenyam swarga-devoHya 
“Oiiiiahi diyo yo no prachodayet.” 

This then is the celebrated Mantram of four and twenty letters or 
syllables ; and it appears to be addressed to the Sun, one of whose 
apH^llations is Savitaf' The meaning is ^ry dark, and unintellh 
gible to the Brahmans themselves. 1 have never met with any one 
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who could give me a tolerable explication of it. Such as it is, it would 
be a horrible sacrilege and an unpardonable crime in any Brahman to 
communicate it to any prpfane or foreign ears. We may add that there 
are other Mantras which bear the name ofjGffyatn, but they are of 
much lower repute than this. 

Although the 'Braliiyans alone are held to be the true depositaries of 
the Mantras, yet there are many persons of other casts who scruple 
not to pronounce them. There are professions also in which it is in- 
dispensable. The Physicians themselves, who are not Bi'ahmans, would 
be considered as ignorant beings and unworthy of the public confidence, 
however much entitled ,to it in other respects, if they were unacquainted 
with the Mantras suited to each disease as regularly as with the n^edi- 
cines which are applied in the cure. The cure is. considered aS arising 
from the Mantras as much as from the medi9al applications. One of 
the principal reasons tor which the European physicians are held in 
such discredit in India, as far as regards their profession, is, that they 
administer their medicines without any accompaniment of Mantram. 

The Midwives are called in some parts Mantra-Sari, or women who 
understand the Mantras ; and never can those hgly prayers be more 
necessary than at that crisis when, according to the notions of the Hin- 
dus, a tender infant and a newjy delivered' mother are particularly 
liable to the fascination of evil eyes, to the malign conjunctions of the 
planets, the influence of unlucky days, and many other .dangers, each 
more perilous than another. A skilful midwife, stored with good and 
serviceable Mantras, pronounced at the proper moment, provides 
against all such fears and dangers. * , 

But those who are considered to be the most skilful in this kind .of 
knowledge, and at the same time the most dangerous, are the persons who 
deal in the Occult Sciences ; such as Magicians, Borcerets, and Sooth- 
sayer. It is this sort of practitioners who pretend to be possessed of 
the true Mantras which can strike with sudden death, cure and inflict* 
diseases, call up or lay the fiends, discover thefts, concealed treasures, 
distant objects, or future events. Such persons will always abound in a 
country where ignorancj, superstition, and (^ackery so univeitPly 
prevail. 
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The mischievous magicians being very much dreaded and hated, never 
fail to be punished when they are believed guilty of having brought 
down evil upon any one by their spells. The ordinary way of punish- 
ing them on such occasions is by drawing the two front teeth of the 
upper jaw, which prevents them from speaking plainly, and is supposed 
to mar their utterance of the evil JVIantras. Now, the slightest im- 
perfection or defect in pronouncing the Mantram is so offebsive to their 
god or demon, for both are invoked in their magical rites, that if it 
occurred he WQuld infallibly turn upon themselves the whole evils whicR 
they Imprecated upon others. * * 

Among the numbers who thus lose their teeth in the cause of magic, 
I knew one individual, who came to me the very day on which the cruel 
operation was performed, and threw himself at my feet, mumbling his 
innocence, and imploring my counsel and assistance to procure repara- 
tion for the injustice they had done him in knocking out his front teeth, 
and in imputing to him the hateful practices of a magician. The poor 
man seeAed to me to have very little of the appearance of a conjurer; but 
having neither the power nor the inclination to interfere in the affair, 
I got rid of him as I best could. 

All the magical Mantras are hard to pronounce ; and it is this diffi- 
culty which gives them all their importance*, because if a sorcerer pro- 
nounces a single syllable amiss the whole evil he was invoking would 
fall upon himself. 

The Mantram on which this art chiefly depends cannot easily be ex- 
pressed in (Eurepean characters: Om, srim, hsan, hgilu, liamaya 
namah. The four first are barbarous words and without meaning. 
The two last signify “ Health to Rama.” 

I believe, no nation on earth is so infatuated as the Hindus are with 
these notions of magic. The greater part of the cross accidents that 
befal them in life are attributed to the jealousy of some enemy who has 
had recourse to this wicked art for the purpose of injuring them. If 
they lose a wife or children by premature death ; if a contagion breaks 
out among the cattle ; or if a married woman continue unfruitful : none 
of these occurrences is believed to have had a natural cause, but they 
are all ascribed to preternatural arts employed by some secret enemy of 

M 
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their prosperity. Diseases, particularly such as are of long endurance, 
are attributed to the same cause, and if they should happen to take 
place while any quarrel or law-suit subsisted between the. parties, the 
whole is laid to the charge of the opponent, who is accused of having 
devised it by magical contrivance. So serious a charge, to be sure, is 
not in general very patiently borne by the party accused j and thus 
a new cause of dissension is engendered. 

It is to counteract the effects of this Wicked magic that a vast number 
vagabonds roam over the country, calling themselves Ben^cent 
Magicians, who are supposed to jfbssess the Mantras that have pbwer 
to heal the disorders and other evils occasioned by the Sapanam or 
malignant magic, to render barren women fruitful, to s^st out devils 
from those who are possessed with them, to check the murrain among 
cattle, to destroy the insects which ravage the fields, and to produce 
other beneficial effects. After reciting all their Mantras and carefully 
performing their whole ceremonies, they give amulets to their patients, 
on which are inscribed some unmeaning words. These sacredfsymbols 
they direct to be worn about their persons, as having virtue to complete 
the cure which the Mantram had begun. They then take their fee and 
go in quest of fresh dupes. 

But as this delusion will be discussed more largely hereafter, we now 
return to the subject of the Mantras. There is one species of them differ- 
ing from any we have yet mentioned, and capable of much more won- 
derful effects. It is called Bijaksharam, or Radical Letters ; such as 
shrum, craoom, hrim, hroom, hroo, hoo, and others of thu like sound. 
Those who understand their true pronunciation, combination, and ap- 
plication, may perform prodigies as fast as he pleases. Let us take 
the following example. 

Siva chose to communicate the knowledge of them to a bastard boy, 
the son of a widow of the Brahm^ east, who, on account of the igno- 
miny of his birth, had the mortification to be excluded from a wedding 
feast. He took his revenge by merely pronouncing two of the radical 
syllables at the door of the apartment where the guests were assembled, 
and by the power of the two syllables the viands on the table were in- 
stantly turned into toads. Such an accident would naturally occasion- . 
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much confiision in the party. None of them doubted but that it was 
the little bastard who had played them such a trick, and that, if they 
still kept him out, he might go on with his pranks. Accordingly they 
opened the door for him, and upon entering the room, he pronounced 
the same syllables, only reversing their order, when immediately the 
toads changed again into what they were at first, and the different dishes 
tookaheir original form. 

1 must leave it to men skilled in antiquity to point odt ai*^ thing in 
their researches equal in extravagance to this of the Hindus, or which 
could possibly have served them in it for a model. 
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CHAP. XII. 

OF THE CEREIVIONIES PRACTISED ON THE BRAHMAN WOMEN WHEN BROUGHT TO 
^ BED, AND ON INFANTS OF TENDER AGE. 

ITHOUT stopping at present to enumerate the many ceremonies 
practised with regard to the wives of the Brahmans when in a state df 
pregnancy, from the time wheiyt is firstrascertained to that of parturition, 
some of which shall be noticed elsewhere, I will content myself wit(;^ 
describing a few which are never omitted to be used towards the mo- 
ther, and to tlie child after it is born. 

A Brahmani or Brdhmanari, the wife of a Brahman, is pronounced 
to be Unclean for ten days after her lying-in, and' the. stain is in some 
measure communicated to every person in the house where she is 
brought to bed. On the eleventh day they send all the linen she has 
used to be washed, and the house is thoroughly cleaned in the Hindu 
manner by smearing the floor with cow-dung moistened with water, and 
then marking it .with broad stripes of white. The Purohita being now 
called to celebrate the ceremonies of the purification, makes her sit down 
on a little stool, holding the child in her arms. Her husband being 
seated beside her, the Purohita commences by sacrificing to the god 
Puliyar or Vighneswara. He then consecrates some water, and pours 
a little into the hand of the husband and the wife, who drop a part 
of it on their heads, and drink the rest. The house is afterwards 
sprinkled over with the holy water, and what remains is thrown into 
the well. « 

By this ceremony ^11 that dwell in the house are deemed to be 
purified, and may then mix with the world. The newly delivered woman 
alone is not perfectly clean till the end of a montli from the time of her 
lying-in. During the whole period of her uncleanness she must be 
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kept in a detached place, and must not touch any of the furniture or 
vessels in the house. • The time being expired she may then return to 
her usual place in the family. 

This practice a good deal resembles that of the Israelitish women, 
under the same circumstances, as may be seen in the twelfth chapter 
of Leviticus. But the serpiel of the .fewish ceremony is quite different, 
as in India no regard is paid to the sex of the infant in relation to the 
uncleanness of the mother, which continues equally long whether she 
brings a Boy or a girl. 

Twelve days after the birth, the child receives its name, which is 
imparted in this manner. The father, and the mother with the infant 
in her arms, being seated, the Brahmans who are invited forni a circle 
round them. A plate with ricei raw but free •f husks, is brought in, 
upon the surface of which the father inscribes the day of the month 
when the child was born, with the name of the ruling star of that day. 
He adds the name which he wishes to be given to the child, which 
has been previously chosen out of the calendar of their saints with 
many long and trifling combinations, {lach ceremony is accompanie'd 
with several Mantras of the Purohita, who pronounces them, holding 
a gold ring in his hand. I ought not to omit Jhat the whole is pre- 
ceded by the sacrifice of the Homum, which will be afterwards des- 
cribed. In this case it is offered to the nine planets. At last, tWI 
whole ceremonies being ended, the father calls*the child three times 
by the name which has been given to it, and the whole is concluded 
with a- sacrifice to the god of the house. Dinner is then served to the 
Brahmans, who, after receiving betel, and some pieces of money or 
other presents, take their leave. 

When the child has attained the age of six months, they begin to 
give him solid food ; and this gives occasion for a new entertainment to 
the’ Brahmans. The house where it is given, having been first neatly 
cleaned within and without, in the Hindu fashion, the dpor is decorated 
with garlands of mango leaves. In the court, a pandal or shed is con- 
structed, under which a little bank of earth is raised, which is used 
for several purposes. The Brahmans, who have been previously in- 
vited, having placed themselves under the pandal, the mother of the 
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child goes thither also, and carrying it in her arms sits down on the little 
bank of earth. The Purohita commences this, as well as the former 
ceremony, by offering the sacrifice of the Homam. When it is over, 
the married women, but not widows, draw near and, singing all together, 
perform over the child the ceremony of the Arati or Alaii. 

As this ceremony will be frequently alluded to in the course of this 
work, it will be proper here to give a short account of ik Upon a 
plate of copper they place a lamp made of a paste from rice flower. 
It is supplied with oil and lighted. The married women, but not 
widows, for their presence would be unlucky, take hold of the plate 
with both hands, and raising it as high' as the head of the person for 
whom the ceremony is performed, describe in that position a number 
of circles with the platsaand the burning lamp. 

Sometimes, in place of the rice lamp, they fill the plate with water, 
coloured red with a mixture of safiron and other ingredients ; and 
with this describe their circles, raising it as high as the head of the 
person who is the object of the ceremony. 

• The intention of this ceren^ony is to avert fascination by the eyp, 
and to prevent the accidents which arise out of I know not what 
evil impression occasioned by the jealous looks of certain persons. 
The credulity of the Hindus respecting this sort of injury is carried 
it> excess: and it is for that reaSon-that the ceremony of the aratii 
which is considered to have the virtue of preventing the effect of 
those glances, is so common and so universal among the Hindus, and 
especially among persons of ■ high rank, who, being more observed 
and having more enemies than .private individuals, are more exposed 
to the evil influence of malevolent or jealous looks. When such 
persons therefore appear in public, the first thing that is done on 
their return home, is to perform this ceremony of the arati over 
them, as an antidote to the ill designed looks which may have been 
cast upon theip. For the same reason princes have the ceremony re- 
peated several times in a day. 

The god? themselves are not considered out of the reach of 
malicious glances of the eye ; and therefore when they are carried in 
processions in the streets, or in any other way exposed to public vener- 
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ation, the ceremony of the arati is always celebrated when they are 
taken back to their places, to efface the evil they may have sustained 
by such wicked looks. The girls of easy virtue who daily attend at 
the temples of the idols to chauiit hymns in their praise, never fail, 
at the conclusion, to light the lamp of rice paste and to go through the 
ceremony of the arati, elevating it to tlie idols’ heads, and whirling 
in the accustomed circles. 

. This sort of superstition or idle observance is by no means peculiar 
to the Hindus. I have seen cantons in France, (and I suppose it 
is not different in many other countries,) where tlie people were scarcely 
less infatuated. I have known decent villagers who would not have 
dared to shew their young children to people they did not know, or to 
persons of bad appearance, lest their invidious or ill-boding look should 
occasion some mischief to befal them. 

The bad consequences arising from the eye or look were not unknown 
to the ancients. We re^d in Virgil, 

“ Nescio quis teneros oadus mihi fascinat agiios.’* 

The Hindus call this evil glance drishti-doitham, or evil which comes 
from looks ; upon which their notions are altogether extravagant. But 
. let us resume our subject. 

The ceremony of arnti being made upon the child by the married 
women present, they continue their song and go in a body to seek the 
god of the Plate, who is nothing else than a new vessel of brass given 
for a present by the maternal uncle of the infant. This dish has been 
turned into a god by virtue of the Mantras of the Purohita. The 
women, proceeding to the place where it is deposited, cast into it a 
small quantity of an earth called Pramanam ; after which,^ each clasp- 
ing her hands, the whole at once make a devout obeisance to the 
god of the Dish, and place him beside the child ; for whom at the same 
time they offer up their wishes that he may becomp great and strong, 
and enjoy good health and long life. Then they rub his lips with 
boiled rice, prepared expressly for the occasion, and gird round his 
middle^ little cloth, which is likewise brought out with abundance of 
ceremonies. 
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The women having retired, leave room for the men, who put some 
alcshata upon the infant’s head as well as on their own. The akshata, of 
which frequent mention will be hereafter made, are nothing but grains 
of rice tinged with a reddish hue. 

This ceremony and the preceding one being accomplished, the whole 
is finished by a feast given to the persons invited. 

When the infant attains its second or third year, they shave ’its 
head ; and this also is made the subject of a feast. . Preparaliorfs are , 
made for this important ceremony as on former occasions. On the 
earthen bank raised under the pandal or shed, in the’ way before 
mentioned, they trace a square, in the middle of which they deposit a 
measure of rice in the husk. In the same square they place the idol 
Puliyar or Vig/meswara, to whom they make an offering of cocoas, sugar, 
and betel. The barber then shaves the head of the child, to the sound 
of musical instruments, leaving only a small tuft of hair, such as the 
Hindus always permit to grow on the crown^of the head. All who 
have been invited look on, and are obliged to continue standing until 
the barber finishes his operation. As soon as it is over, he lays hold 
of the measure of rice which stands in the little square, takes his 
payment and retires. The Brahmans then perform the sacrifice of the 
Homam to the nine planets. 

Tlie Purohita presides at all these ceremonies, and accompanies 
them with the Mantras. As in former cases, they are closed with a 
repast provided for the Brahmans that are invited. 

About the same time they pierce the ears of. the children of either 
sex ; for the Hindu men as well as the women wear pendants at their 
ears, though of a different shape. They are always of gold, and it 
is not allowed to wear on the head trinkets of any other metal ; only 
that sometimes the t^romen employ a silver one to bind the hair at the 
neck. 

The ceremony of piercing the ears of the chilSren is not without 
its entertainments any more than the antecedent ones. It is attended 
with nearly the same practices, which it would be tedious any more 
to describe. The jeweller bores them, to the sound of mui^cal in- 
struments, with a very fine gold wyre. The hole is gradually widened from 
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time to time by inserting a substance of greater thickness. It is more 
enlarged in the girls, for the purpose of suspending a greater pro- 
portion of ornaments. But in some provinces of the peninsula it 
is so enormously extended, both in men and women, as to equal at 
least the size of a Spanish dollar. 

I have studiously abridged the account of these ceremonies, as 
nearly the same will recur in those of the triple cord, of marriage, 
and of burial ; where they will be more minutely detailed. 

However frivolous and superstitious these ceremonies may be, they 
possess one advantage at least, that of compelling the Brahmans to 
assemble frecpiently together, ami to make their duties reciprocal, 
which greatly contributes to render the individuals of their society 
much more refined than those of the other Hindu casts amongst whom 
these practices do not prevail. 
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PART 11. 

OF THE FOUR STAGES IN LIFE OF THE BRAHMAN. 


CHAP. I. 

STATE OF BRAIIMACIIAUI. 


X HE Brahmans divide their progress througli life into four stages : 
the first is that of a young man of tlie cast, Vhen he has been invested 
with the triple cord, and is then called lirafmachari. The second is when 
the Brahman becomes a married man. In this condition, and parti- 
cularly when he is the father of children, he obtains the appellation of 
Grihastha. He reaches the third stiige when, being satiated with the 
world, he resolves to retire into the desart with his wife ; and then he 
receives the name of VanaprasthayVihxcXx signifies “an inhabitant of the 
wilderness.” The fourth and last stage is that of Sannyasi, at which 
he arrives when he devotes himself to a life of solitude, with no wife j 
and in a still higher degree of seclusion than the Vanaprastha. 

It will be proper to consider these several degrees in their turn, 
with the duties belonging to each. In the first place, then, we shall 
speak of the Brahmachari, and the manner in which he is instituted 
into this condition. 

n.2 
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All the Brahmans wear a Cord over the shoulder, consisting of three 
thick twists of cotton, each of them formed of several smaller threads. 
It is called Dandiam in the Telinga, Punul in Taniul, and Janivaram, 
or Yajutypamtam in Canara. Tlie three threads are not tAvisted toge- 
ther, but separate from one another, and hang from the left shoulder 
to the right haunch. When a Brahman marries, he mounts nine threads 
in place of three. 

^is number, three, followed, and it may be said, consecrated in this 
particular circumstance as well as in many others no less important, 
must contain some mysterious meaning ; and I have no doubt it refers 
to the three principal divinities of India; Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. 

The children of Brahmans are invested with the Cord when they come 
to the age of seven or nine years. It is not obtained but at a consider- 
able expence ; and Brahmans who are poor are therefore, in order to 
acquire it, obliged to resort to a contribution ; and Hindus of every cast 
believe they perform a meritorious act in contributing to the charges of 
the ceremony. It is called Upanayana, or, the Introduction to the Sciences; 
for the privilege of studying them all belongs only to the Brahmans, the 
other casts being permitted to learn but a small number. 

The Cord which is given to the young Brahmans must be made with 
much care and with many ceremonies. The cotton of which it is formed 
ought to be gathered from the plant by the hands of Brahmans only, in 
order to avoid the pollution which would pass from the impure hands 
of men of other casts. For the same reason it should be carded, spun, 
and twisted, by persons of the tribe, and be always kept exceedingly pure. 

I had some difficulty in bringing myself to detail the whole of this 
ceremony of the Upanayana, it is so filled with minute and trifling 
superstition. But I considered that those who would wish to know and 
to compare together the ceremonies of various ancient nations, would 
probably be pleased with a regular summary of the true genius of the 
Hindu superstitions. I have taken that which I here present from the 
Directory or Ritual of the Purohitas. The father of the Brahmachari 
commences by selecting, agreeably to the rules of Hindu astrology, the 
month of the year, the week, the day of the week, and the minute of the 
day, most favourable for that ceremony. Part of what is necessary is 
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laid down in the Hindu almanack. The Purohita is charged with what 
remains ; and it is no trifling afTair, so intricate are the calculations and 
combinations which he has to undertake. 

The father of the young Brahman is in the first instance required to 
make an ample provision of rice, peas, jjumkins, and all other vegetable 
food, of curdled milk and melted butter, of cocoa and the various kinds 
of fruit which can be found, to be the ground work of the entertainment 
to be given to the Brahmans. It is necessary above all things that he 
should be provided with betel, and good store of money in silver and 
copper, together with some pieces of new cloth. All these articles 
must be distributed to his guests at the close of the ceremony, which 
continues four days. He must also provide a new dish of copper or 
brass, and several earthen vessels which have never served for any such 
purpose before, and must never be used again. 

Every thing being in readiness, the ceremony of the first day begins. 
An invitation is given to all the Brahmans, their relations, and friends ; 
to those who live in the place, and those who gave invitations on simi- 
lar occasions of their own. In general, if any one were overlooked of 
those who have the right or the expectation of being invited, such a 
neglect would occasion disputes and animosities between the parties 
concerned, that would rarely terminate but with life. 

The Purohita is called before all the others. He brings on the day 
that is indicated, the belt itself, mango-leaves, the sacred herb * Darbha, 
and an antelope’s skin to sit upon ; the skin of this animal, as well 
as that of the tyger, being deemed extremely pure and becoming, as no 
uncleanness arises from handling or sitting upon them. 

When all the guests are assembled, the Purohita begins by invoking 
the god of the house, which must have been previously well purified 
and set in order according to the customs of the Hindus, by rubbing 
the floors and inside walls with cow-dung diluted with water, while the 
outside walls are adorned with broad perpendicular stripes in red earth-. 

• The herb Darbha or Darbee, which is also called Kusa^ is a sacred plant emplt^ed 
in most of the ceremonies of the Brahmans. It will be fully described hereafter. In the 
meantime it may be sufficient to remark the resemblance which the name of this plant, Dar- 
bha, the growth of which resembles the common grass or hay, bears to the Latin noun Herba. 
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The greater part of the ceremonies are performed under a pandal or 
alcove, previously set up for this purpose in the yard, with great care 
and useless rites. It is supported on twelve pillars of wood, erected by 
the hands of the Brahmans themselves. For to them alone, and to the 
persons connected with the Right Hand, belongs the privilege of fix- 
ing twelve* pillars ; those of the Left Hand being limited to ten or to 
eleven at most. 

While the Purohita is beginning to recite his mantram, they place 
the Puliyar or Vighneswara under the pandal. They are often contented, 
however, with setting up a cone made of mud or cow-dung to represent 
that deity, which, by the virtue of the Purohita’s mantram, becomes a 
god. He then offers him a sacrifice of incense, of burning lamps, and 
akshata, or grains of rice tinged with red. This god Puliyar is of a dis- 
position much addicted to wrath and contradiction ; as his appellation 
Vighneswara imports, meaning the God of Obstacles. For this reason, in 
all public ceremonies, they begin with invoking him first, that he may 
not interpose any troublesome obstruction to their happy progress. 

The married women (widows being excluded from all scenes of cheer- 
fulness) being purified by bathing j some of them go to prepare the 
feast, whilst others return to the place of assembly, and having made 
the young Brahmachari sit down on a little stool, they rub him well 
with oil, then wash him, hang a new cloth to his belt, adorn him with 
several trinkets, and do not fail to put round his neck a string of coral 
beads, and bracelets of the same material on his arms. They forget 
not to stain the rim of his eyelids with black. This last is very com- 
monly used by the Hindus, and is known to have been usual in former 
times with other nations. 

The father and mother of the young man who is the subject of the 
ceremonies, make him sit down between them in the midst of the 
assembly, and the women who are present, perform upon him the cere- 
mony of the Arati which was described in the last chapter. Then 
they join their voices in chanting praise to the gods, or good wishes for 
the young man. 

This ceremony is followed by an offering which is made to the god 
of the house for every house has its own deity, male or female accord- 
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ing to the fancy of the votary. The sacrifice consists in offering up a 
little boiled rice with a portion of different kinds of food prepared for 
the feast, and some betel. This offering is not thrown away, being 
afterwards eagerly devoured as a sacred morsel yielding happiness. 

The principal ceremonies of the first day being thus concluded, all 
the people are made to sit down in several rows, the women being se- 
parated from the men in such a manner tliat they may not be looked 
at. The women of the house wait upon the guests, and, with their 
fingers (spoons and forks being entirely unknown amongst the Hindus) 
serve out the rice and other dishes prepared tor the occjision. 
receives his portion on leaves of the banana or other trees, sewed to- 
gether, which can only serve once. The entertainment being over they 
distribute betel among the guests, who then withdraw for the day. 

Next day, early in the morning, the father of the young Brahman, 
having purified himself by bathing, waits the proper time, and as soon as 
it comes, he goes, as he had done the day before, to invite his relations 
and friends to attend and accompany him to the ceremonies of the second 
day. He takes with him the Akshalax in a sort of cup, to present them 
to the persons he has invited. And indeed the offer of such ])reseiit8 
to those who assist at the.se ceremonies is a part of Hindu politeness; 
and the guests, as a proof of their taking it in good part, pick up a few 
of the red grains and stick one or two on their foreheads as an ornament. 

The assembly being formed, the Brahmachari, with his father and 
mother, all ascend the pile of earth thrown uj) beneath the pandal, and 
seat themselves on three little stools. In the meantime the young man 
is bathed in the same manner as on the former day ; they deck his 
brows with sandal and akshata, and gird his loins with a pure cloth, 
that is to say a cloth not handled since it was washed. * All these ce- 
remonies are accompanied with the songs of the women, the same as on 
the preceding day. But on this occasion they do not use the ceremony 
of the Arati. 

* It is not in this case only that pure cloths must be used by the Brahmans ; for when- 
ever they wash themselves they must employ no other ; and it is for this reason that, after 
bathing, they always wash their towel to remove its impurity, and then wait till it is diy 
before they put it up. 
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These introductory ceremonies being accomplished, the Furohita 
enters, carrying fire in an earthen vase, which he places upon the pile ; 
and by means of the mantram, he makes this fire a god. The father 
of the Brahmachari then advances and makes the sacrifice of the Ho- 
mam in honour of the fire ; this is succeeded by nine similar sacri- 
fices in honour of the nine planets. The Hindus reckon them nine, 
because, in addition to the seven which we admit with them, they 
add the increasing and waning moon as two distinct planets. These 
nine are considered as malevolent deities ; and they are generally sent 
by the magicians on the errand of tormenting the objects of their 
resentment. On the present occasion, as well as on many others, the 
design of the sacrifice of the Homam is to render them propitious. 

The sacrifice of the Homam heretofore repeatedly mentioned, and 
to which we must again frequently return, is one of the most merito- 
rious. The Brahmans alone have the privilege of offering it. Their 
method is to kindle a fire of the wood called Ravi, or some other kind 
consecrated to the same purpose, and then to cast on the fire some 
boiled rice bedaubed with melted butter. This sacrifice, so simple and 
easy, is nevertlieless very famous and in very frequent use. 

Those sacrifices made by means of fire, are followed by one made to 
the Fire itself, to which as a deity they offer incense, with burning 
lamps and certain viands. The fire thus consecrated is afterwards 
carried into a particular apartment of the house, and kept up day and 
night with great care until the ceremony is «nded. It would be consi- 
dered a very inauspicious event, if, for want of attention or by any ac- 
cident, it should happen to go out. * 

The following ceremony conducted by the women will not be thought 
the least ridiculous ot the festival. Having procured a large copper 
vessel, well whitened over with lime, they go with it to draw water, 
accompanied with instruments of music. Having filled the vessel 
with water, they place in it perpendicularly some leaves of mango, and 

* All the sacrifices to fire or made by means of fire, indicate a species of idolatry very strik- 
ing, but by no means peculiar to the Hindus. It is well known to what a pitch the Chal- 
deans, Persians, and some other ancient nations carried their superstition in this particular. 
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fasten a new cloth round the whole, made yellow wiUi saffiron water. 
On the neck of the vessel, which is narrow, they put a cocoa nut 
stained with the same colour as the cloth. In this trim they carry it 
into the interior of the house, and set it on the floor upon a little heap 
of rice. There it is still farther ornamented with women’s trinkets ; 
after which the necessary ceremonies are performed to invite the god, 
and to fix him there. This perhaps is not the same as the god of the 
house; or rather it* is the apotheosis of the vessel itself that is made in 
thi^ case, for it actually becomes a divinity, receiving offerings of in- 
cense, flowers, betel, and other articles used in the sacrifices of the 
Brahmans. Upon this occasion only, women act and perform the dei- 
fication ; and it appears. that the divinity which is resident in the vessel 
is female. But, however this may be, the mother of the Brahmachari, 
taking up in her hands this new divinity, goes out of the house, ac- 
companied by the other Brahman women, visits the festival, preceded 
by musical instruments, and makes the circuit of the village, walking 
under a sort of canopy which is supported over her head. Upon re- 
turning home she sets the veuel God, which she has in her hands, 
where it was formerly stationed under the pandal ; and with the assist- 
ance of some of the other women, she fixes, in honour of the god, two 
new cloths on the pillars of the alcove near’which it is placed. 

The following ceremony is also, at least in a great measure, per- 
formed by women. They go in search of mould from a nest of karias, 
which are a species of white ants very common in India and very trou- 
blesome. With this they fill five small earthen pots, in which they 
sow nine sorts of grain, which they moisten with milk and water. 
When they have finished, the Brahmans approach, and by the power of 
their mantras they convert the five earthen pots int% as many gods. 
After offering to these new divinities the accustomed sacrifice of in- 
cense, rice, and betel, they are placed upon a little dish and set down 
under the pandal, near the female god of whom we have just spoken. 
When they are put by her side, the whole party join in a profound in- 
clination of the body in sign of adoration. They make another to the 
gods of their ancestors, whom they invoke to be present at. the feast 
Then turning to the young man who is the object of the whole, they 

o 
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tie a piece of bastard saffron to his arm with a yellow cord. The barber 
once more shaves his head ; he is bathed, his brows are decorated with 
sandal leaves, and his loins are girt with a pure cloth. 

The ceremony is immediately succeeded by the/eosf of the ymng men, 
particularly provided for the young Brahmans who had been previously 
invited to partake of it with the new candidate. 

This repast is followed by a ceremony more imposing than the pre- 
ceding. The father of the new Brahman having made the company 
retire to some distance, whilst he and his son are concealed behind a 
curtain, sits down upon the ground, with his face turned towards the 
west, and niaking his son sit down beside^him withjhis face towards the 
east, he whispers a deep secret in his ear out of the mantras, and gives 
him other instructions analogous to his present situation. The whole 
is in a style which probably is little comprehended by the listener. 
Among other precepts I am infisrmed, the father, on one occasion, de- 
livered the following : “ . Be mindful, my son, that there is one God 
“ only, the masterj sovereign, .and origin of all things. Him ought 
“ every Brahman, in secret, to adore. But remember also that this is 
“ one of the truths that must never be revealed to the vulgar herd._ If 
“ thou dost reveal it, great evil will befal thee.” 

In the evening, at the time when the lamps are lighted, the 
Brahmachari being made to take his seat in the alcove under the 
branches, the women, with songs, go in quest of the consecrated fire 
we have mentioned, which it was a sacred duty to keep alive, and place 
it close by the youth. The Purohita, drawing near, recites some man- 
tras over the fire ; after which the young Brahman makes, for the first 
time, the sacrifice of the Homam, which has been already described ; 
and this he has acquired the right to do by the distinction of the Cord. 
While he is employed in the sacrifice the women continue their singing, 
inharmonious as it is, and the instruments make the air resound with 
sharp and discordant notes. The Homam is followed by a sacrifice to 
the holy fire which was recently brought by the women ; after which 
they take it back to its original station. They quickly return, and 
once more perform the ceremony of the Arati to the newly initiated 
disciple. After this they receive betel, as well as the other guests. 
And thus conclude the ceremonies of the second day. 
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When all is ended, the father of the Brahmachari distributes amongst 
the assistants arhat remains of the money which he destined for the 
charges of the feast. He orders the pieces of cloth which were pro- 
vided to be' brought in, and he distributes them also. Those that are 
wealthy give cloth of higher price, and some add the present of 
trinkets or a cow. The Brahmans, always skilful in the art of adula- 
tion, extol such liberal donors, idolize their generosity, and assign 
them a place already with Para-Brahma as the reward of their kindness 
to the Brahmans. Those to whom such flatteries are directed listen to 
them with the utmost complaisance, and think them ample remuner- 
ation for the extravagant expences which their folly has occasioned. 

Besides the Brahmans (as we have formerly mentioned) there are 
some other Hindu casts who wear the Dandiam or Yajnopavitam, that 
is to say, the triple cord; and in particular the Jainas, who will be 
mentioned afterwards. The iTsAflfriyo or ilajas, the Pot^a or Merchants, 
and, amongst the Sudras, the five casts of artisans in wood, stone, and 
metals, have also th^ right to wear this badge ; by which means it 
ceases to be a distinction and occasions ambiguity. The cast of the 
Rajas receive the cord from the hand of a Purohita Brahmaft ; but 
he makes no other ceremony at its reception than the sacrifice of the 
Homam. After being invested he must give a great entertainment to 
all the Brahmans who have honoured the ceremony with their com- 
pany, and make them presents. Before he departs, he presents him- 
self before the assembly and makes the prostration of the eight members, 
whether for the purpose of thanking the Brahmans, of whom it is com- 
posed, for the honour they had conferred upon him in givipg him the 
cord, or whether as a mark of his adoration of those gods of the earth. 
This ceremony, however, does not bear the name of Upanayana, be- 
cause the Rajas do not acquire through it the right of learning all the . 
sciences. They have not, for example that of perusing the Vedas. 

It is thus at the present time, that it is conferred on the five casta 
of artisans. But it is not by the hands of a Brahmto that they receive 
it, because, like the Jainas, they will not admit them to be superior to 
themselves. It is the Guru of their own cast that confers it. 
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CHAP. II. 

xOF THE CONDUCT EXPECTED FROM THE BJRAHMACHARl\ AND THE RIGHTS HE 
ACQUIRES BY RECEIVING THE CORD. 

» 

The condftion of Brahmachari .continues from the Upanayana or 
ceremony of the Cord to the time of Marriage, which is about the age 
of sixteen. This is not too early a time to marry, because the spouse 
is a child of four or five years old. This custom of marrying the girls 
so soon, land indeed as early as possible, though common tp all the 
casts, iff most strictly observed by the Brahmans ; to such a decree 
even, that a marriageable girl would scarcely find a husband among 
them. In this cast there is often the most disgusting inequality of age 
between the parties ; for it is not at all uncommon to see old widowers 
of sixtji or seventy remarrying with children of six or seven years, of age, 
and giving a preference to them over adult and really marriageable wo- 
men, whom they will not endure to hear mentioned, although these poor 
victims of the prejudices of their cast may have" uniformly led an irre- 
proachable life. Whence can such an abuse have arisen? The hus- 
band, of course, generally dies long before the wife, and frequently even 
before she has attained the age at which the real objects of marriage 
can have h^gun. She finds herself a widow when she has . but just 
grown into a woman ; and, according to the customs of her cast, she 
cannot, marry again; Hence disorders arise which tend to the disho- 
nour of all the tribe. The evil is striking, but the idea of’ curing it, 
by allowing young widows to remarry, never enters the mind of any 
Brahman. In every drcumstance that can occur, they are willing to 
support the utmost inconvenience rather than abolish or even alter the 
most ridiculous of their absurd prejudices. 

The proper business of the young Brahman, before marriage, is held 
to be a course of study, of rigorous submission and conformity to the 
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severe discipline of all the rules of the cast. Tliis is the meaning o^ 
his appellation of Brahmachari. It enjoins ready obedience to the or- 
dprs*of his superiors, the utmost deference to his father and mother. 
But as fax as relates to his equals, and to real politeness towards the 
rest of the world, the sequel of our enquiries will shew what regard is 
paid to those rule? of conduct, when the indolence of parents drops 
the rein which should keep their children in order. 

The ^oung Brahman is to commence by learning to read and write. 
He is then taught the Vedas and the Mantras, which he gets by 
heart. He then advances to other sciences according to the degree of 
his docility and quickness of capacity. If he has the means of paying 
teachers, the study of the various idioms of India, and above all the 
Hinduvi, at least in the southern provinces, occupies the greater part 
of his leisure. During this immature period, he is not to use betel, nor 
put flowers in his hair, nor ornament his body or forehead with sandal. 
Neither must he look at himself in a mirror. He must bathe daily, 
and offer the sacrifice of the Homam twice a day. In short, his whole 
Attention must bo occupied in forming himself upon the true model of 
the institutions of his cast. 

It is not easy fur children to live under such restraint ; and accord- 
ingly very few arc found who follow all that is prescribed . to them. 
Nothing is mqre common, for example, than to see them with their 
foreheads decorated with sandal, and their mouths full of betel. And 
it is not likely that other rules, which are prescribed on the points of 
form, should be better observed. 

Altliough a young Brahman, from being incapable of affording the 
expences necessary, or from whatever other cause, has not been able to 
enter into the state of matrimony at the time prescribed, they no 
longer treat* him as a Brahmachari, after attaining the age of eighteen 
or twenty ; neither does he acquire (he name of Grihwtlha. But, 
whatever he his age or condition, as soon as he has obtained the Cord, 
he is entitled to the six privileges of the cast, of which the Hindu 
books so often speak. These six privileges are as follows. 

To read, and to get read, the Vedas ; to make and lo cause to be 
made, the sacrifice of the 'Yajna ; and, lastly, to receive alms and to 
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give presents to the Brahmans. The Sudras have pnly the last of 
these privileges, namely, thatof giving alms or presents to the Brahmans, 
who atfect to confer an honour by receiving them at their handf. ,I 
shall ^speak but briefly upon these privileges. 

The right to read and learn the Vedas is so exclusively appropriated 
to them,' that the slightest penalty which a Brahman would incur' by 
rashly or imprudently lending these sacred books, or communicating 
their contents to persons of a different cast, would be, as we h&ve else- 
where mentioned, to be ignominiously driven from his cas^ without 
any hope of being admitted again. It does not follow from this^ that 
these books contain any thing important or rational. In fact, they 
have nothing hut their antiquity to recommend them. As to any 
thing farther, they include all the absurdities of Hindu paganism, not 
only such as it has originally been, but. also the pitiful details of 
fables which are at present current in the country, relating to the 
fantastical austerities of the Hindu hermits, to the metamorphoses of 
Vishnu, or the abominations of the Lingam. I could easily prove 
this assertion by many passages extracted from these books, if my 
limits allowed me. The fourth of them called Atharoana-veda, is the 
most dangerous of all for a people so entirely sunk in superstition, 
because it teaches the art of Magic, or the method of injuring men by 
the use of witchcraft and incantation. • . 

It is from these books that the Brahmans have filched their 
principal Mantras, so famous and so beneficial to them ; and it is for 
that reason, no doubt, that they hold them so precious. But whatever 
may have been aflirmed, we are entitled to conclude, that however 
great the antiquity of the Vedas may be, they are posterior to the 
present religion of the Hindus, in which we find the whole details, 
even to the institution itself of the Brahmans. 

Those who profess the study of science must learn these books by 
heart. This qualification gains for its possessors the name of Vaidika. 
But, in devoting themselves to this study, they cannot expect to reap 
any benefit in point of instruction ; because .the language in which 
they are composed is so ancient, and the errors which have drept in by 
the carelessness of copiers are so multiplied in the manuscripts that stiU 
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remain, that they are nearly unintelligible to the Brahmans themselves, 
who are considered to be the most conversant in that branch. ,We must, 
however, except some interpolations, more recent and more intelligible, 
which were foisted into these books by the penitent Vyasa, as it is 
said, with the design of explaining the text, and . giving tlie true 
sense ; but they have been awkwardly blended with the text itself. 

The greater part of the Brahmans, who devote themselves to this 
study, understand neither the one nor the other, because they have 
not yet attained a sufficient acquaintance with the Samcrit, the parent 
language of India, in which the books arc written. Tlieir utmost 
proficiency has been to read it tolerably, by which they are enabled to 
learn it mechanically and get it by rote, without understanding its 
meaning. They may be compared to the peasantry in the Catholic 
countries of Europe, who learn to read Latin that they may be able 
to chaunt the Psalms on Sundays at church. • 

In some parts, however. Brahmans are to bo met with, who are 
well versed in this mother tongue, although they are in no great 
number. There are some of them even who are so disinterested as to 
teach tjie Vedas gratuitously to their disciples. But the greater 
number are too closely attached to their private interests, or too poor 
to imitate them. It does very well tor a wealthy Brahman to be at 
such an expence, and to encourage others in the same studies by 
rewards. Accordingly, some of them act on this plan, and fancy they 
are performing meritorious works of charity. They have paid the 
compliment to the cast of Rajas, to associate them with themselves 
in the right of having the Vedas read to them ; that is to say, in 
paying the. masters who teach them ; and I am well persuaded they 
would not refuse the same favour to any other person that would con- 
tribute to so good a work, even were it a Sudra. 

It is not to be understood, however, that there is any great degree of 
emulation among them in regard to this sort of study. Poverty pre- 
vents the greater number from engaging in it ; and the apathy and 
indolence so characteristical of all Hindus keep back the rest from a 
study sufficiently repulsive in itselfj 
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The third and fourth privilege of the Brahmans consists in making 
the sacrifi^ of the Yajna and in causing it to be made. But, as I 
propose to detail the principal circumstances in this famous sacrifice 
when I treat of the Vanaprastha Brahmans, I will omit them here. 

It appears that the Yajna as well as the Homam, of which we 
have already spoken, is to be understood as being a sacrifice made to 
the fire- already consecrated by the Mantram, and into which the 
Brahman to whom alone it belongs to make it, casts the boiled rice 
bedaubed with melted butter. By the wdrcT Yajna is understood, 
in a more extended sense, all the sacrifices accompanied by Mantram. 

The fifth privilege of the Brahraana is that ■ of giving alms .and 
presents ; which it may be supposed, they indulge in less willingly than 
in the sixth, which consists in the right of receiving them. But it 
must be allowed that there are a great number of people of this cast 
who practise hospitality and exercise other works of charity. Yet, as 
in the eyes of all the members of this sect, every other man is an 
object of indifference' and even of contempt, we may be allowed to 
lay it. down ^ a general remark, that generosity and compassion are 
virtues not natural to the Brahmans. 

Among, the presents which they permit to be made them, there are 
some which they particularly approve. These are gifts of gold, or in 
land; gifts of clothing, of grain, and of cows. Milk being their chief 
article of food, the last sort of gift is one of the most agreeatde. 
Donations of land are extremely common in many places, from the 
generosity of the princes, who exempt them from the tribute paid by 
other landholders. These lands descend, with their immunities, from 
generation to generation. They do not themselves cultivate them, unless, 
poverty compels them, but they keep farmers under • them who take 
the management, for which they receive one half of the produce for 
their pains. The villages which are thus exempted from all taxation, 
and inhabited by Brahmans are called by the naine of Agraram or 
Ag;ravaram; an expression composed of two words which signify a 
portion of ground. There are many such in the various provinces of 
the penin8ula> 
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Besides receiving the revenue of these lands, the Brahmans discharge 
the various functions of worship in the greater part of the temples. 
They engross the principal part of the income of the lands assign^ to 
defray their expehces, as well as the offerings made by the Hindus to 
the idols. These two last sources of wealth are very abundant. 

There is also a work of charity which greatly prevails in this country, 
which consists in giving them great entertainments, which are often 
followed with presents of money or cloth. But we shall leave this 
source of their income till we come to treat of the public festivals called 
Samaradahnam. 

The Brahmans in asking and receiving alms or donations, seem to 
proceed upon their right. They have no shame in taking or asking 
for what they are in want of. When they ask, they do it boldly, but 
not with insolence, as the Moorish fakirs and the Vishnuvite mendi- 
cants do. Nor do they, like the latter, the Daxaru or Jndfiras,m&ke a 
trade of begging by asking alms from door to door. 

But if you will not give to the Brahmans, you must not amuse them 
with vain promises. This, they say, would be a heinous sin, and 
would assuredly draw down a severe chastisement upon him who 
should attempt it. One of their authors proves this by the following 
illustration. 

“ Karta! Karta!” screamed an ape, one day, when ho saw a fox feed- 
ing on a rotten carcase : “ thou must, in a former life, have committed 
some dreadful crime, to be doomed to a new state in which thou feedest 
on such garbage.” “ Alas!” replied (he fox, “ I am not punished 
worse than I deserve. 1 was once a man, and I then promised some- 
thing to a Brahman, which I never gave him. That is the true cause 
of my being regenerated in this shape. Some good works which I did 
have obtained for me the indulgence of remembering what I was in my 
former state, and the cause for which 1 have been degraded into this.” 
The silly Hindu gives such a story his implicit faith j and the wily 
Brahman knows well how to profit by his credulity. 

Another privilege which they very generally enjoy is an exemption 
from the taxes imposed on houses. They are also free from the tolls 
levied upon goods in the districts which are subject to the princes. 

p 
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And they are rarely subjected to any corporal punishment, however 
atrocious their offences may be. 

The murder of a Brahman for any cause whatever, is one of the five 
great crimes acknowledged by the Hindus, which would without doubt 
draw down some signal and awful calamity over the whole land where 
it should be committed. 

■ It is thought quite sufficient to condemn a Brahman to restitution 
and heavy fines, when he happens to be guilty of malversation in office 
and embezzles the public money ; which frequently occurs. 

However, under the dominion of the Europeans and Mahometans, 
where their sacred and inviolable character is not so much respected, 
they must undergo, like other Hindus, the punishments due to their 
crimes. The Moors sometimes have them cudgelled to death, unless 
they redeem themselves at a large price in money, of which their op- 
pressors are still more covetous than of blood. But the Brahmans are 
so attached to their wealth, or rather they are so well acquainted with 
the character and disposition of those who desire to rob them of it, and 
know so well that if they once were seen to yield to any torture in the 
smallest degree they would never be free from it, while any property 
remained to them ; that they prefer to suffer patiently whatever can be 
inflicted rather than submit to the smallest exactions. 

I know from good authority that the last Musalman prince who 
reigned in the Mysore, being very desirous to seize upon the wealth 
which certain Brahmans of his country possessed, a measure which was 
very customary with him wherever he suspected a man to be rich; 
those men set all his cruelty at defiance for the space of eighteen 
months, in which time he was unable to extract any thing from them. 
Yet during that whole period he had employed threats, imprisonment, 
chains, and every kind of bodily punishment which the agents o^ his 
cruelty were able to invent. But all was unavailing. They bore all 
those savage trials with the most heroic firmness. At length, their per- 
secutors were obliged to yield, and to let them go, with the shame of 
having tortured men for no cause, and without the gain of pne farthing, 
although it was afterwards ascertained that they had considerable 
Wealth. 
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When the Brahmans find themselves involved in troubles like tliese, 
there is no falsehood or perjury which they will not employ for the pur- 
pose of extricating themselves. Nor is this to be wondered at, since 
they are not ashamed to declare openly that untruth and false swearing 
are virtuous and meritorious deeds when they tend to their own advan- 
tage. When such horrible morality is taught by the theologians of 
India, is it to be wondered at that falsehood should be so predominant 
among the people ? 
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OF THE EXACTNESS WITH WHICH A YOUNG BRAHMAN MUST SHUN EXTERNAL 
DEFILEMENT, AND THE DIFFERENT PRACTICES IN THIS RESPECT. 

All Hindus, in general, pay the most scrupulous attention and care 
to avoid whatever can, in their imagination, defile their person or appa- 
rel. It is more than probable that the Brahmans have communicated to 
them these habits, being themselves more deeply tinctured with them 
than the Hindus beloi\ging to other casts. In tlieir conduct and the 
whole intercourse of life, the Brahmans have nothing so much at heart 
as Cleanliness ; and as it is this quality, influencing their whole manners, 
that gives them in a great measure the superiority which they assert 
over the other tribes, I shall treat of it fully in this chapter ; more espe- 
cially as it is one of the principal objects of a Brahmachari to cultivate 
at an early age those habits which in their estimation form a part of 
good education. 

A human dead body inspires horror ih every country. It cannot be 
touched but with the greatest repugnance ; and it excites some feeling 
of uncleanness afterwards. But the Hindus feel this sensation if they 
have but assisted at a funeral. When the ceremony is over they in- 
stantly immerse themselves in water, and no person can return home 
from such a duty until he be purified in that manner from the unclean- 
ness which he is thus supposed to have contracted. Even the news 
of the death of a relation, though at a hundred leagues distance, 
has the same effect ; and a person hearing such tidings would be con- 
sidered impure by all around him until he had hathed; although 
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it is the near relations only and not strangers that would be so conta- 
minated. * 

Agreeably to the same feeling, a Hindu is no sooner dead than they 
hasten to inter the body ; and until it is carried awa^ , neither those 
in the house nor any in the neiglibourhood can either eat or drink 
or go on with their occupations. I have seen the ceremonies at a 
temple where many were assisting, stoppetl suddenly and suspended 
until a Corpse in the same street should be buried. 

It is not thought sufficient to perfume merely the apartment in which 
a person has died. A I’urohita Brahman niVist necessarily purity the 
house a!Kl remove the stain by means of the JVIantram and his holy 
water ; and until this is accomplished no person must enter. 

Child-birth and periodical changes render a woman unclean. For a 
month after lying-in she must touch none of the earthen vessels of the 
house nor the clothes of any one ; far less their persons. When the 
period expires, she washes herself by plunging into the river, it there 
be one near ; or more commonly by having water poured over her body 
and head. 

To efface the periodical stain, they wash themselves in the .same man- 
ner on the third day, when they return to their home, from which they 
were excluded for the three days of tl.cir uncleanness. Houses of 
moderate convenience have places separate and distinct, for their re- 
ception during that period ; but the poor, who have not this advantage, 
turn their women into the street, to a little corner set apart for that 
purpose, where they stay the time allotted, without communication with 

any one. 

In the two cases we have mentioned, it would by no means be suffi- 
cient to wash in plain water the clothing which the woman then wore; 
but it is necessary to send it to the bleacher to be scoured. Even 
•when brought home from this last operation, the Brahmans are 
not satisfied till they have again passed it through water. This last 


• This sort of defilement, occasioned by the death of any one, was recognized 
Israelites. Numbers, ix. 6, 7, and 10. and xix. 11 and 18. Their manner c 
themselves from the stain occasioned by a dead body was very nearly the same as among the 
Hindus. 
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practice, which they always follow even when they provide them- 
selves with new clothes, arises from the consideration that the 
bleacher and weaver being Sudras, will necessarily have affected them 
with a stain which the use of water is necessary to remove. 

The wives of the sect of Siva, under like circumstances, have a 
practice quite peculiar to themselves, and on that account deserving 
notice ; for they think they sufficiently efface a periodical uncleanness 
by rubbing their foreheads with ashes ; after which easy ceremony they 
are held to be pure. They call it Bhashmasnanam or the bath of ashes. 
Thus it has happened tlfat, in the one party, frivolous and excessive 
attentions have degenerated into superstition ; and in the other, super- 
stition has occasioned the neglect of a practice perhaps necessary in a 
hot climate. 

It is not, as many authors seem to believe, a prejudice quite con- 
fined to the Hindus, to consider an earthen vessel as much more sus- 
ceptible of pollution than one of copper or any other metal. The latter 
may be purified merely by washing it, while the former becomes quite 
unserviceable and must be broken in pieces. The same rule is pre- 
scribed to the Israelites in Leviticus, ii. 32, 33. Among the Hindus, 
while the earthen vessels are new, and in the hands of the vender, any 
person may handle them ; but from the moment they have been put 
in water, they can serve the person only who has empjoyed them 
or those with whom he can eat according to the rules of his cast. 'Die 
Brahmans carry their nicety and delicacy on this point so far as not to 
permit Sudras and other strangers to enter their kitchen, or to have any 
other means of seeing their earthen vessels. A look from them would 
defile them, and make it necessary to break them. This custom, I 
imagine, may proceed from the earthen vessels in India being unglazed, 
which leaves them with open pores, and may lead to the conclusion 
that they easily attract what is unclean. 

It is the same with clothes as with dishes ; some being susceptible 
of being soiled, and others not. Of the latter kind are stuffs made 
of silk, and clothes of certain vegetable substances. It was on this 
account that all the imcient Brahmans of the solitary order, were 
always clothed witli the last mentioned fabrics, and many of the 
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Brahmans of the present time clothe themselves in the former, in many 
cases, particularly at their meals. Some physicians of their cast will 
not feel the pulse of a sick Sudra but through a shred of silk to prevent 
immediate contact wi^h his skin. With regard to Cotton, it is unfor- 
tunately subject to contract impurity from the touch of persons of an 
inferior cast, and particularly by that of Pariahs or Europeans. A 
Brahman who piques himself on his delicacy, shews, in a case of this 
kind, a thousand squeamish tricks, and in the intercourse of life is 
obliged to move under perpetual constraint. Finding it utterly im- 
possible, in towns and other frequented places, to avoid an accidental 
contact with people of all degrees, the very delicate Brahmans shun 
such places and retire into the villages. But those amongst them in 
whom self-interest pretlominates over the desire of acquiring the fame 
of a zealous observance of their rules, relax a little in this observance, 
and get off by shifting their clothes as soon as they get home. They 
tumble what they take off into the water, and thus the whole unclean- 
ness is got rid of. 

Leather and every kind of skin, except those of the tyger and 
the antelope, are held to be very impure. They must never touch 
with their hands the pantoufles and sandals which they wear on their 
feet. A person who rides on horseback must have some stuff to cover 
the saddle, the bridle and stirrup leathers, to avoid all contact with 
skin. The most disagreeable of all Europeim fashions in their eyes is 
that of boots and gloves ; and they hold a man to be extremely un- 
refined who does not shrink to touch the slough of a carcase. 

A Brahman who is particular in his delicacy must attend also to 
what he treads upon. It would cost him a washing if he should touch 
a bone with his foot, or a broken pot, a bit of rag, or a leaf from 
which one had been eating. He must likewise be careful where he sits 
down. Some devotees always carry their seat with them, that is a 
tyger or antelope’s skin, which are always held pure. Some are con- 
tented with a mat : the rich take a carpet ; but one may even squat on the 
ground without defilement, provided it be newly rubbed over with 
cow-dung. This last specific is also used as a cUily purification of the 
Hindu houses from the defilement occasioned by comers and goers. 
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When thus applied, diluted with water, it has the farther advantage of 
destroying the insects which would otherwise annoy them. 

Their mode of eating their meals also requires much circumspection 
and gravity. However numerous the company.may be, it would be 
unpolite to address conversation to any person during dinner. They 
eat in silence, and no conversation begins till they have ended the 
repast and washed their hands and mouths. The left hand, on this 
occasion, as we noticed when speaking of the Grihastha Brahmans, 
must not be employed, unless to hold the vessel of water from which 
they drink. This last operation is performed not by applying the 
vessel to the lips, but by pouring the water from on high into the 
mouth. This is the Hindu practice universally ; and it would be con- 
sidered a piece of gross impropriety to drink as we do by touching the 
vessel with our lips. In eating, great care must be taken that nothing 
drops upon the plate, or on the leaf when one is eating apart. If a 
single grain of rice should fall, his meal would be at an end ; else he 
must cast away the plate so defiled, and bring another, with a fresh 
supply of food, in its place. 

The reason of this extreme fastidiousness is founded on the Hindu 
notion that the saliva is the most filthy and impure secretion that pro- 
ceeds from the body, and consequently held in the utmost horror. It 
is therefore never permitted to any one to spit within doors. If he has 
occasion, he must go out. 

The fragments of the repast are given neither to the domestics nor 
to the poor, (unless they be Pariahs, who accomijiodate themselves to 
any thing,) but are cast to the crows or dogs. The poor are served with 
alms of boiled rice in a proper state, untouched by any one. But they 
who follow the usages of their cast, and who must not eat with those 
who give them the alms, receive it raw; and it is in this state only 
that Brahmans will take it from persons of another cast. 

They rarely eat their food from plates ; and when they do so, it is only 
at home. It would be indecorous to use them elsewhere in public. 
The rice and other articles are served on bits of Banana leaf or some 
other leaves sewed very neatly together. They serve but once, and 
when they have done eating they take them to a distant place and 
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throw them away. To offer a Brahman any thing to eat on a metal oi' 
porcelain plate which others had used, however well it may have been 
washed, would be considered as the grossest aflront. 

With the same feeling, they will use neither spoon nor fork when 
they eat; and they are astonished how any one, after having once applied 
them to their mouths and infectetl them with saliva, should venture 
to repeat it a second time. When they eat any thing dry, they throw 
it into their mouth, so as that the fingers may not approach the lips. 

A European once gave a letter of introduction to a Brahman who 
had come from a great distance to receive it ; and having sealed it with 
a wafer, which he moistenerl by |)utting it on his tongue, the Brahman 
who observed this, would not touch the letter, and chose rather to 
forego any advantage he could derive from the recommendation than to 
carry a thing so polluted. 

The touch of most animals, jiarticularly tlmt of a dog, is a stain to 
the person of a Brahman. It is amusing to see the methods they take 
to slum the touch of one, when they see it approaching. If the dog 
should actually come in contact with them, they would be obliged 
instantly to plunge into the water and wash all their clothes in order to 
get free of such a stain. 

The dog, nevertheless, is one of the divinities that the Hindus pay 
honour to, under the name of Vuhira or Uliairava; and the image 
of it may be seen in several of their temples. 

There arc a thousand other ways by which a Brahman may receive 
an outward stain ; but what we have already stated is sufficient to shew 
their feelings in that particular. It is princi{)ally for the purpose of 
purification from all such uncleanness that the bath is so common 
amongst them. There are certain rivers and ponds which arc esteemed 
to have a particular virtue of this kind, and all the Brahmans of the 
neighbourhood repair thither regularly every day to bathe. Tliose 
who, by residing too far from such privileged places, are out of the 
reach of such an advantage, must content themselves with the tank or 
well of their own village. In many parts, the other casts are not 
admitted either to bathe or draw water from the places set apart for 
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the ablutions of the Brahmans. If they should trespass, their audacity 
would bring down a prosecution upon them. But, in places where they 
are not absolute masters, they are obliged to be somewhat more for- 
bearing. 

A Brabman rarely passes a day without bathing ; and such as desire 
to attract the particular regard and esteem of the public, by the strict 
observance of their customs, practise it three times every day. 

It is the general practice of the Indians to rub their head and 
body well with oil before they bathe ; and they remove the grease by 
-applying the juice of certain plants, and then having warm water 
poured over all their body. This last ceremony is never omitted with 
regard to the dead, before they are taken to the grave or the pile ; 
and it belongs to the nearest relations to perform it. 
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CHAP. IV. 

OF THE INTERIOR DEFILEMENT OF THE BODY ; OF THE ABSTINENCE OF THE 
BRAHMANS, AND THE PARTICULAR HORROR OF THE HINDUS FOB THE FLESH 
OF THE COW. 

# 

Besides tlie external pollution which goes no deeper than the skin, 
the Jlrahnians and the greater part of the Hindus admit another sort 
which penetrates into the body, and exists there until it is removed by 
some remedy adequate to that effect. It is difficult to dispute that 
there is some foundation for their notions on this subject of inward 
uncleanness. The excessive perspiration of some, and the sort of dis- 
eases which many others are affected with, ajipear distinctly to shew 
that, from some cause inherent in warm climates, or in the nature of the 
bodies of those tliat inhabit them, the blood of most of them is impure. 
The Hrahmans, setting out upon this principle, have restricted themselves 
to certain practices by which they pretend that the body is defended 
from impurities, many of which are caught by infection. The atten- 
tion to be paid to this consideration is therefore not without foundation, 
although they have strayed beyond it in an infinite number of silly ob- 
servances which common sense derides. 

Water is the ordinary drink of the Brahmans. It must be drawn 
and carried with care, and by none but persons of the cast. To drink 
what had been drawn or carried by Sudras would be considered an ex- 
traordinary offence, and would cause an internal taint, requiring much 
time and many ceremonies -to purge. Yet in many cases the Brahmans 
and Sudras are obliged to draw their water from the same well. They 
must be careful, however, that the pitcher of the one does not touch 
that of the other ; for if they should come into contact, the Brahman 
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would infallibly be obliged to break his, if an earthen one, or if made 
of metal, to have it well scoured with sand and water. To avoid this 
inconvenience, the Brahmans, wherever they are supported, interdict 
the Sudras from approaching their wells. This prohibition is still more 
strongly enforced on the Pariahs, who, when hard pressed for water, 
are seen bringing their pitchers half way and entreating the Sudras to 
give them a supply. Where the Mahometans bear sway, indeed, it 
is common to see Brahman, Sudra, and Pariah all drawing from the 
same well, regardless of all distinctions. Nor are they much better ob- 
served in some European provinces, though I myself can bear witness 
to an insurrection occasioned by a Pariah woman who irregularly ven- 
tured to draw water at the common well. 

There is a kind of beverage very prevalent and in great request in 
India, w'hich is a preparation of curds beat down in water. It is thought 
to be a wholesome and refreshing drink even although the makers and 
venders are Sudras, and that it is often no better than water with a 
slight dash of white. The Brahmans drink it greedily, and when re- 
proached for swallowing, without scruple, water brought by Sudras, 
they assert in their vindication that the mixture of curd, the product 
of the cow, purifies the whole. Thus, where their convenience is con- 
cerned, they are at no loss to discover a justification. 

But they have a great aversion to a liquor called Callu in Tamul, 
which is drawn by incision from the cocoa, palm, and some other spe- 
cies of trees. It is sweet and refreshing when newly extracted from 
the tree, but when drank to excess it inebriates. By distillation, it is 
converted into a sort of brandy, which is no less prohibited by the 
Bralimans and all other good casts than the Callu itself. All intoxi- 
cating liquors occasion int#nal uncleanness which requires a great 
number of ceremonies to efface. 

Drunkenness is in general very much detested among the Hindus. 
A notorious drunkard cannot escape with a ’gentler punishment than 
the degrading infamy of being expelled from his cast. There are 
scarcely any but the vile Pariahs who drink such liquors openly ; and 
their conduct in this only adds to the universal contempt in which they 
are held. 3ome Brahmans, however, it must be confessed, especially 
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in the European establishments, exceed a little on this score ; but tliey 
take all possible precautions to keep secret so enornaous a breach of 
theit customs. 

The air one breathes may also communicate inward unclcanncss in 
certain cases. This would decidedly happen if some whiffs of smoke 
should reach a Brahman from a funeral pile where a body is con- 
suming. 

In some districts the Pariahs are obliged to make a long circuit when 
they perceive any Bralinians in the way, tlnit their breath may not in- 
fect them or even their shadow fall upon them as they pas^ The Su- 
dras are obliged to keep at a certain distance when they speak to them, 
and even then they are bound in good manners to hold their hands 
over their mouths to prevent their breath from being offensive. 

The horror of a Pariah, which has been inspired into them from their 
infancy, is so great, and the defilement from touching them is so much 
dreaded, that an instance seldom occurs of youthful passion impelling 
a Brahman to an intercourse with women of that vile cast. It is to be 
wished, for the honour of the Sudras, that as much could be said for 
them. 

But the most striking example of flu; pains taken by the Brahmans 
to avoid internal defilement, is the abstinence from Meat, which they 
all profess. This is to be understood not as relating to all living crea- 
tures merely, but to whatever has hatl the* animating principle, such as 
eggs of all kinds, from’ which theyari' as much restricted as from flesh. 
They have also retrenched from their vcg<!tahle food, which is the great 
fund of their subsistence, all roots which form a head or bulb in the 
ground, such as onions ; and those also which assume the same shape 
above ground, like mushrooms and some others. Or, are we to sup- 
pose, that they had discovered soihething unwholesome in the one spe- 
cies, and proscribed the other on account of its fetid smell ? This I 
cannot decide, all the information I have ever obtained from those 
amongst them whom I have consulted on the reasons of their absti- 
nence from them, being, that it is customary to avoid such articles, to- 
gether with all those that have had the germ of the living principle. 
This is what is called in India, to eat becomingly. Such as use the pro- 
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hibited articles cannot boast of their bodies being pure, according to 
the estimate of Vie Brahmans. I am aware that, amongst these also, 
some secret infractions of the rule have occurred ; but the secrecy Ivith 
which it is violated proves that it is generally observed j and it may 
be fairly assumed that the great body of the Brahmans rigidly abstain 
from all sorts of animal food, as well as from whatever has had the 
principle of vitality. 

The history of the world furnishes no example of abstinence so long 
persisted in as in the case of the Brahmans, and so religiously and 
universally observed. This practice, followed by the noblest part of a 
great nation, by people living in this manner with their wives and 
children, without ever forming a thought of departing from it in the 
most grievous diseases, has probably endured amongst them several 
thousands of years, affording in my judgment a convincing proof of 
their great antiquity. I conceive it to be the continuation of the life 
which men led before the flood ; in those times when the juices of the 
earth had not yet suffered any change, and the nourishing herbs and suc- 
culent fruits yielded all the nourishment that was required. Men, in that 
era, even after their corruption, still gave proofs of some remains of their 
pristine innocence and of the gentleness of their original nature, by the 
horror which they so long kept up at the shedding of blood. And, in all 
probability it was the forbearance from every living thing, and the sim- 
ple use of the vegetable productions, that contributed in part to the 
long life of the primitive patriarchs. It was ifot till after the flood, 
that men, grown more cruel and voracious, or perhaps no longer finding 
in the fruits of the earth the same nourishing properties they had for- 
merly possessed, fell into the habit of shedding blood, committing 
murder, and covering their tables with dead carcases. 

The Brahmans, or those rather from whom they derive their origin, 
separating in good time from the rest of the original descendants of 
Noah, before the practice of eating flesh had become common, adhered 
to the first practice of their fathers, and transmitted to their posterity 
that dread of the effusion of blood which was common to all men be- 
fore the deluge, and which the Brahmans alone have kept up unaltered 
even to our times. Is it their ^nature that has degenerated, or is 
it mn ? 
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So far from our having any reason to believe that this rigorous absti- 
nence of the Brahmans has declined or is falling into disuse, we see 
that, even amongst the Siulras, the better classes follow the same cus- 
tom ; and the dbservance of it raises them in the estimation of the 
public. It is said of persons, when one intends to do them honour, that 
they are people n'lio abstain from meal;' and those who aspire, through 
this practice, to inward purity, are also remarked to become more at- 
tentive to their exterior cleanliness by more freijuently bathing and 
wearing more decent attire. 

This abstinence, universal among the Brahmans, and which has lor 
its constituent principle interior purity, is still maintained, as we have 
already remarked, by those Hindus who are particularly addicted to the 
worship of Siva. No person who wears the Lingam must eat any thing 
that has had vitality. But as, with all this care about jnward purity, 
the liingamites are remarked lor external slovenliness, they lose on one 
side what they gain on the other, and their abstinence tloes not raise 
them above the other Hindus who eat meat without scruple. It is a 
particular reproach to the Lingainites that they allow their women to 
remain within their houses and to go about their ordinary affairs at tJic 
time of periodical uncleanness; that they do not compel them to wash 
when it is over ; and even that th(*y do not enforce ])roper precautions 
when they are in child-bed, which in warm climates arc no less condu- 
cive to health than to purity. 

The practice of eating as is becoming, as the Hindus express it, by 
abstaining from whatever has had life, imparts to those who observe it 
a sensibility of smell by which they can distinguish the fetid odour of 
persons who have ate flesh four-and-twenty hours before. This is a 
fact which I have often witnessed, ami which may probably be owing 
in part to the great perspiration which the heat of the climate produces. 

In some casts, they make a curious distinction with regard to absti- 
nence from animal food, by permitting it to the men and denying it to 
the women. 

It is owing in a great measure to the notion of considering as impure 
those who eat of animal food, that the separation between the Pariahs 
and the other casts has become so extremely wide. They will eat not 
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only animals killed on purpose, but also such as die naturally. Oxen 
and buffaloes which perish from old age or disease belong to them of 
right, and they carry home and greedily devour the tainted carrion 
which they find on the highways and in the fields. • 

To kill an ox or a cow is considered by the Hindus as an inexpiable 
crime, and to eat their flesh as a taint that can never be effaced. The 
disgust which the}' all have for such a species of food is so great that the 
mere proposal of such a thing would excite many to sickness ; and 
there is absolutely no instance of a native of any cast, except the Pari- 
ahs, who has ever shewn the desire to taste it. 

This rigorous prohibition to kill cows, oxen, and buffaloes, and to 
feed on their flesh, may proceed in a great degree from superstition, on 
the idea that all these animals, particularly the cow, are divinities. I 
believe, however, that its true origin is a motive more powerful in its 
influence upon the human mind than any that flow from religion itself, 
I mean interest. The early legislators well knew the extreme value of 
those animals, in a country where every thing they yielded, even to the 
dung, serves for the use of man j where there is no other resource for 
the labours of agriculture, for the carriage of goods and other merchan- 
dise from one place to another, and for many other services indispens- 
able to civilized life. But, on the other hand, what would become of 
the poor inhabitants, who feed only on insipid vegetables, if they were 
deprived of the rich and wholesome nourishment derived from the teats 
of the cow ? Wliat then might happen if the number of these animals, 
in other respects so difficult to keep up in the country, should be daily 
diminished by putting their lives at the discretion of a race which, in 
all its actions, conducts itself uniformly without reflection, and never 
thinks of any thing beyond its immediate wants and desires ; a people 
regardless of any evils to which they may be subject to-morrow by the 
abuse of what they enjoyed to-day ? 

Another motive not less powerful than those we have mentioned, 
and which no doubt has also contributed to proscribe this species of 
food, is the desire of preserving health. It is certain that beef is an 
aliment too rich and heavy in warm climates, especially for the feeble 
stomachs of the natives. The custom of eating it would speedily have 
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ruined their health. I know Europeans who, having been accustomed 
to make it the chief part of their food when in Europe, abstained from 
it wholly when they came to India, from observing that as often as they 
fed upon it they were tormented with indigestion. 

These observations, and perhaps many more of the same nature, pro- 
bably occurred to the penetration of those who gave laws to India. On 
the other hand they knew too well the character of the people to whose 
discretion they committed the life of the most useful, of the most pre- 
cious of animals. Tlu?y know further that a prohibition would soon be 
forgotten or violated unless founded on supernatural authority ; and so 
many motives cojicurring to require their preservation, they made them 
deities, that a man who slew them might be held as a sacrilegious mon- 
ster, and he who ate of their flesh should be tainted with pollution not 
to bo effaced. 

To kill a cow is a crime which the Hindu laws punish with death. 
The Pariahs can eat only of the flesh of such of those animals as die 
naturally. This is not visited upon them sis a crime, but they are con- 
sidered to be wretches as filthy and disgusting sis their /bod is revolting. 
Indeed the virtuous feeling of indignation is carried to excess against 
them : but it is the natural disjiosilion of the Hindus to do nothing of 
any sort in moderation. There are, however, some epidemic maladies, 
chiefly cutaneous, which I have often seen affecting the Pariahs exclu- 
sively, while their neighbours the Sudrsus were exempt from them; 
which seems to corroborate the opinion that the blood of the former is 
corrupted by the unwholesome ‘and disgusting food which they use; 
and this justifies in some degree the- treatment which they receive from 
the other tribes. 

What has contributed to render the European name hateful to the 
Hindus, and indeed to sink it in their private thoughts beneath the 
Pariahs themselves, is the use which they undisguisedly make of the 
flesh of the cow to satiate their gluttony. I am not at all surprised that 
the first European invaders who penetrated into India should have 
shewn so little regard for thesmost sacred and most universally estab- 
lished prejudices of that people, because they were not then aware of 
their origin and motive. But I am really astonished that the bebayiour 
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of the Europeans, when, upon first setting their feet on the boundary 
of India, they began to slaughter the oxen and the cows, did not excite 
an universal insurrection, or that one’ single man of the sacrilegious in- 
vaders escaped the indignation which must have burned in the breasts of 
the Hindus, on the murder of those sacred creatures, whom they rank 
in the number of their principal divinities. 

So enormous a sacrilege, such positive deicide, would have been 
ample motive with any other nation to exterminate every individual 
who was concerned in it, and to render for ever execrable the memory 
of a people that would thus sport with the lives of creatures who stand 
amongst the dearest objects of their worship. The forbearance and 
patience of the Hindus, who have seen, for upwards of three hundred 
years, a handful of Europeans established amongst them, sacrificing 
every day to their voracious appetites the divinities whom they adore, 
will paint the gentle, the soft, the lenient character of these people more 
vividly than the pencil of the most eloquent historian. 

The Egyptians and many other ancient nations have not been so 
patient under similar circumstances. 

The principal reason that the people of God had, when captives in 
for soliciting permission from Pharaoh to retire far into the 
desert in order to offer their sacrifices to the Lord without restraint, 
was undoubtedly the fear of being all massacred or stoned to death if 
they had dared to celebrate them, according to the invitation of Pharaoh, 
on the spot where they dwelt. This was in the midst of the idolatrous 
people of Egypt, who paid adoration to some of the animals which 
tnust have been used by the Jsraelites as burnt offerings. “ And 
Pharaoh cdled for Moses and for. Aaron, and said, go ye, sacrifice to 
your God in the land. And Moses said, it is not meet so to do,; for 
We shall sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians to the Lord our 
God : Lo, shall we sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians brfare their 
eyeSf and will they not stone us Exodus, viii. 25, 26. 

Carabyses rendered himself more detestable to the people of Egypt 
by slaying the bull Apis, than he had doilfe by the innumerable cruelties 
and all the acts of tyranny which he had exercised upon them. 
Amongst that people, to kUl, even unintentionally, one 6f the animals 
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held sacred, was the greatest of crimes. The culprits could not be 
redeemed from death. A Roman soldier was tom in pieces by the 
people, notwithstanding the terror of the Roman name, for accidentally 
killing a cat. Diodorus who relates this fact, adds that, during a famine, 
the Egyptians, rather than eat these animals, devoured one another. 
The Hindus follow the same course. To whatever extremities they 
might be reduced, the greater part of them would much rather suffer 
themselves to perish with hunger than support their lives by slaying 
and eating the flesh of the cow. 

The Europeans, who commit botli of these enormities without re- 
morse, have by that means rendered their name for ever hateful to the 
Hindus ; and if their conduct has not stirred up a universal insurrection 
amongst that people, it must, as we have already said, be imputed to 
the soft and timid character of the natives, as much as to the far spread 
terror of the European name. The feeble Hindus content themselves 
with silently weeping over this sacrilegious abuse and horrible 
violation of their most sacred customs ; the trampling down of which 
they bitterly deplore in secret. In those parts where idolatrous princes 
still reign with absolute sway, the murder of a cow would on no pretext 
whatever be- pardoned. An act so f()ul and execrable in the eyes of 
the Hindus could never be tolerated or endured but in the provinces 
where Europeans or Mahometans are the rulers. 

To purify the body from all internal defilement which it can have 
contracted, no remedy is accounted more efficacious than the pancha- 
karyam, or five substances which proceed from the cow, and have been 
already mentioned. This remedy would be of indispensable necessity 
for one that had fallen under the last degree of uncleauness ; as ifi for 
example, a Brahman, under any circumstances* that could exist, had 
drank water that had been drawn by a Sudra. 

As to ordinary stains, from which no care can at all times defend the 
most wary, there are many modes of removing them, which I shall by 
and by describe ; and if they have the virtue to purify the soul, how 
much more efficacious must they be when applied to the stains of the 
body? 
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CHAP. V. 

OK THE DEFILEMENT OF THE SOUL, AND THE REMEDIES USED TO EFFACE IT. 

It is a doctrine taught in Hindu books, maintained by the philo- 
sophers of that nation, and even sometimes promulgated by the Brah- 
mans, that the principal, and indeed the only pollution of the soul 
proceeds from Sin ; and that it is the perverseness of the Will that is 
the cause of it. One of their poets, Vemana, expresses himself in 
this manner : “ it is the water that brings the mud ; and it is the water 
that washes it away : the will is the cause of sin ; and the will alone 
must remove it.” Such a doctrine as this, however badly followed up 
in practice, proves at least that the Hindus are not ignorapt that the 
change of the will is an essential condition for obtaining the remission 
of sins and purifying the soul. 

But the lights of nature which reason will never suffer to be wholly 
extinguished, even in the thickest darkness of gross idolatry, have been 
much obscured by the passions to which the Brahmans have become 
enslaved. These have persuaded them that, without renouncing sin 
and giving it up from the heart, there is a way of purifying the soul 
by divers remedies, which, from their extreme facility, are calculated 
only to diminish the abhorrence of it, and to lull the guilty in 
fatal security. The 'Panchakaryam, which we have already noticed, 
serves for the “ remission of all sins committed with a perfect knowledge” 
These are the express words of a Brahman author. The remedy would 
appear to us to be of a disgusting nature ; but the Hindus think other- 
wise, and both recommend and practise the frequent use of it, without 
shewing any repugnance. 
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As they consider sin under the notion of an impurity of the soul, it is 
not wonderful that they should have thought bathing the proper means 
of purifying it. There are certain places of bathing whiclr have the 
most complete efficacy. Those who w.ash their bodies in the Ganges, 
the Indus, the Cavery, the Krishna, and some other rivers, whose 
waters are sanctified by superstition, restore the soul and the body from 
all sins and corruptions which they may have contracted. Even the 
distance of those rivers may be obviated, and their benefits obtained 
without stirring from home ; it being (piite enough to direct your ima- 
gination to their waters, and to think of them while you are performing 
your purifying ablutions. , 

There are also a great many springs and pot)ls consecrated by super- 
stition, and much renowned for the spiritual elfects which they com- 
municate to those who bathe in them. In some of them it is only every 
twelve years that remission of sin can be found. Such is the case 
with the lake of Kumbhakum in the Tanjore. Sojne have this virtue 
every third year. Of this kind is the stream that runs from the moun- 
tain of Tirthu-malay in the Carnatic. There are still many other 
privileged spots which possess a periodical virtue lor purifying soul and 
bo«ly from unclean ness. 

^Vhen the year and the day arrive for Iwthing in those sacred waters, 
a crowd of people almost without numin'r, who have been previously 
apprised of it by messengers sent to all . parts by the Brahmans, who 
are interested in propagating the superstition, assemble as pilgrims, and 
arrange themselves all round the water at the hap])y time. They 
wait for the favourable hour and moment of the day ; and- on the 
instant of the astrologer’s announcing it, all — men, women, children, 
plunge into the water at once, and with an uproar that is Jiot to be 
imagined. ’ In the midst of the confusion some are drowned, some 
suffocated, and still more meet with dislocated limbs. But the fate of 
those who lose their lives is rather envied than deplored, 'i’hey are 
considered as martyrs of their zeal ; and this happy death lets them 
pass immediately into the abode of bliss, without being obliged to un- 
dergo another life upon earth. 
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The period of an Eclipse is also a privileged time for washing away 
the impurity of the soul. Wherever the bathing takes place, it is effec- 
tual at that time ; but particularly when made in the sea. When per- 
formed at the solstices, or the equinox, on the eleventh day of the 
moon, and some other particular epochs, the virtue is also great. The 
disemboguement of one river, or the confluence of two are likewise 
considered very favourable situations. But it would be altogether end- 
less to pursue this subject. 

The Mantras, the mere sight of great men, particularly of Gurus, the 
thinking upon Vishnu, are not less effectual than bathings for cleansing 
the soul. Pilgrimage to certain temples or other places, become famous 
by the superstition of the country, the mere view of the summit of 
very high mountains, will procure the pardon of sin. One of these 
privileged mountains exists in the district of Coimbetur in the Carna- 
tic, called Nilagiri-malay, which is supposed to be the loftiest in the 
province ; and, upon that ground alone, the Hindus, whose principle it 
is to deify whatever is extraordinary in nature, have converted it into 
a sacred place. The access to the summit being very difficult, the 
mere sight of it, which may be had at a great distance, is sufficient to 
effect the forgiveness of sins in those who visit it with 4he intention of 
obtaining this favour. And the visits to it are therefore not unfrequent. 

A Brahman once, after pursuing a dog four times round a temple of 
Siva, killed him with one stroke of his cudgel at the gate of the tem- 
ple ; and for this achievement he obtained the pardon of all his sins, 
and the distinguished honours of being transported to the Kailasa or 
Paradis^ of Siva. Admission into the Vaikuntha or Paradise of Vishnu, 
was granted to a great sinner for pronouncing, though in a blasphemous 
• way, the name of Narayana, one of the appellations of Vishnu. 

All these anecdotes are taken from Indian books. But, even through 
the thick darkness with which idolatry has Overspread the mind of the 
Hindus, we may discern a ray distinctly pointing to the fall and cor- 
ruption of human nature, and the necessity of some remedy for repairing 
its errors and restoring it to its original state. 

Besides the sins committed in his present life, which a Brahman has 
to atone for as far as he is able, he must also attend to the expiation of 
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those which he had committed in preceding lives. To be bom a Brah- 
man is no doubt the most blessed of all regenerations, and is bestowed 
only on the accumulated merit of a long course of good deeds performed 
in preceding states of existence. But a new birth is itself a proof that 
some faults remained unexpiated, else the soul would have been trans- 
ported at once to the residence of bliss, and delivered from the punish- 
ment of revolving from one generation to another. 

Good works, such as giving alms to the Brahmans^ erecting places of 
hospitality on the highways, building temples, contributing to the ex- 
pences of worship, digging tanks, and many other meritorious acts of 
charity, when united to the various remedies already described, greatly 
enhance their* efficacy, and contribute exceedingly to the cleansing of 
the soul from recent stains, as well as from those which have adhered to 
it from its former existence. 

I will not say any thing here of the obstacles which the soul continu- 
ally experiences in its progress towards purification, from its family 
connection, its cast, perverse disposition, and many other sources of 
sin which occur in the course of life : but I will return to the subject 
hereafter. 
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CHAP. VI. 

CONJECTUHES BESP^pCTING THE ORIGIN OF THE RITES OF THE BRAHMANS 
CONCERNING GN CLEANNESS AND PURITY. 

The conduct and the manner of thinking of the Hindus respecting 
uncleanness and the means of purification, are so different from any 
thing to be seen in other nations, that it would be very desirable if we 
could discover some evidence to enable us to- discern with certainty 
what has given rise to those rules of conduct which they so invariably 
pursue. Something approaching to their customs is perceivable in 
several parts of the books of the Old Testament ; in the conduct of 
Jacob, for example, who, in proceeding to offer sacrifice to God, at 
Bethel, commanded his family to “ be clean and change their gar- 
ments*;” in the aversion of the Egyptians for shepherds f, in their 
hatred of strangers ; and above all in the law prescribed to the children 
of Israel, through Moses, which directs them in the course to be followed 
with regard to several real and formal impurities :j;. The rules on this 
subject, minutely laid down in Leviticus, are in many respects the same 
with those which are now in full vigour among the Brahmans. 

The learned, I believe, agree almost unanimously that Moses, in pre- 
scribing laws on this subject to the people of God, did no more than to 
regulate and fix the notions of the Jews on many points already estab- 
lished and observed. I suspect, even, that by the rules which he laid 
down on the subject of different sorts of uncleanness, he sought to 
moderate the excess which they ran into in such matters in Egypt, as 
well as in most parts of Asia. In after times the Israelites did not 
confine themselves to the instructions laid down by their holy legisla- 

t Gen, xlvi. 34. % Levit. v, xi. xii. xiii. xiv, xv. 
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tor ; but, as far as appears, exceeded his rules ; and probably it is from 
their extreme eagerness in this respect, acquired in Egypt, that many 
of the practices of the Jews of the present day have been deduced, for 
which there is no authority in their own ancient law. 

Although, in comparing the rules of the one with those of the other, 
many of the Jewish rites correspond with those of the Brahmans ; yet, 
in many others, the difference and even the opposition is so striking, 
as to make it impossible that the one could have proceeded from the 
other by any communication. And as I have never seen any thing in 
the history of the Egyptians and Jews that could induce me to believe 
that either of these nations or any other on the face of the earth, have 
been established earlier than the Hindus and particularly the Brahmans; 
so I cannot be induced to believe that the latter have drawn their rites 
from foreign nations. On the contrary, I infer that they have drawn 
them from an original source of their own. Whoever knows any thing 
of the spirit and character of the Brahmans, their stateliness, their 
pride and extreme vanity, their distance, and sovereign contempt for 
every thing that is foreign, and of which they cannot boast to have been 
the inventors, will agree with me that such a people cannot Iiave con- 
sented to draw their customs and rules of conduct from an alien 
country. 

But if it is not by communication with other nations, as old as them- 
selves, that the Hindus have acquired customs and rules which subsist 
among them to the present day, and unite them indissolubly in a na- 
tional mass, from what source do they derive them ? 

On so obscure a subject we can only offer conjectures ; and mine, I 
hope, will not be wide of probability. 

Even before the flood, men distinguished, in the sacrifices which they 
offered to God, between clean animals and unclean ; things that were 
pure and things that were impure. The Lord approved that distinc- 
tion, and commanded Noah and his children to observe it when they 
introduced the various living creatures into the ark. (Gen. chap, vii.) 
And, although God, after the deluge, authorised the human race, who 
had been, up to that epoch, nourished by the simple productions of the 
soil, to use thenceforth more solid food, by substituting the flesh of 
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mimals, which were then solemnly submitted to the dominion of man 
(Gen. chap, ix.); it is nevertheless probable that this distinction between 
clean and unclean animals, and things pure and impure, remained long 
engraven on the minds of the first men who lived after the flood. 
Their impressions on this subject were probably deepened by the or- 
dinance of God which allowed them to eat the flesh of the living crea- 
tures, but forbade them expressly to taste their blood. (Gen. chap. ix. 4.) 
At any rate, it appears beyond all doubt that the notions about defile- 
ment, founded on the distinction between things clean and unclean, 
existed before the deluge. It is probable, therefore, that the practices 
of the Hindus upon pollution and purity proceed from that original 
source, and that their tenets on this subject were transmitted to them, 
at least in part, by their first legislators, who lived soon after the flood. 

It is well known that many other ancient nations, in common with 
the Hindus, entertain those opinions respecting bodily and spiritual 
uncleanness, and, like them, have recourse to water or fire, and some- 
times to both, for purification. While the people of India were con- 
secrating the memory of the Ganges and the Indus, the waters of the 
Phasis were also regarded as having the virtue to purify the body and 
the soul from all uncleanness, not only by the inhabitants of Colchis 
or Mingrelia, but by all who sailed to the mouth of that river ; . and 
the Egyptians attributed the same quality to the Nile. 

When the Flood was but lately gone by, and mankind still formed 
but one people, they would naturally turn their attention to the means 
of preserving health. Cleanliness would at once strike them as ser- 
viceable in this respect ; and as they could not then procure it by a 
frequent change of clothing, they would have recourse to the constant 
use of the bath. In spite of this, diseases would be more common 
than they had ever been before the deluge, as every thing in nature 
had degenerated. It would be remarked that many of those diseases 
were occasioned by the improper food which they took. This would ac- 
cordingly be proscribed as impure. Many remarks on the subject would 
occur, some good and others bad, which would spread, and lead to con- 
clusions respecting what was useful and what pernicious, and todistinctions 
between the clean and the unclean. Nevertheless, in such times, when 
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jtnedicine, like eveiy other science, was in its cradle, it is probable that 
cleanliness and the bath would long continue to be the universal re- 
medy for all evil, and every species of corporeal impurity. 

But, being compelled to separate, and to spread population over the 
various countries of the earth, they carried with them, under their dit- 
ferent leaders, the arts necessary for society, with the customs already 
established with a view to the preservation of health. The warmth of 
the climate of India, which probably was one of the first countries in- 
habited, would incline its original colonists to make strict regulations 
for the exact observance of the necessary practices. Among the new 
race, or their immediate successors, men would arise, having authority, 
but superstitious and extravagant in their notions, who would carry 
much farther than their ancestors had done, the notions respecting 
filth and purity. Observing, at the same time, that in the country 
which had fallen to their lot, every thing tended to carelessness and 
hurtful indifference, they established severe laws upon the minutest 
observances. But in their wish to promote the good of the people and 
prevent a fatal decline, they plunged them into an abyss of error, wliich 
has been rendered impassable by the absurd imaginations of their 
poets. 

At the same time, if we have good reason to reproach the Brahmans 
with their outrageous strictness in point of purity ; are they to be con- 
demned, on the other hand, for manifesting horror at the excessive 
beastliness of many of the Europeans who come in their way ? What 
ought they to think on seeing the disgusting appearance of those who 
compose the crews of our ships, or when they observe our soldiers, 
when not on duty, drunk perhaps, and deprived of reason, rolling in 
the dirt in presence of the multitude, and scarcely retaining the ap- 
pearance of men ? 


2 
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CHAP. VII. 

OF MARRIAGE AMONG THE BRAHMANS. 

Marriage is to an Hindu the great, the most essential of all ob- 
jects ; that of which he speaks the most and looks forward to from the 
remotest distance. A man who is not iparried is considered to be a 
person without establishment, and almost as a useless member of society. 
Until he arrives at this state he is consulted on no great affairs, nor 
employed on any important trust. In short, he is looked upon as a 
man out of the pale of nature. A Brahman who becomes a widower 
is likewise held to have fallen from his station ; and nothing is more 
urgent upon him than to resume the marriage state. 

The case is quite different with respect to Widows. It never enters 
•into their view to procure a new establishment, even when they lose 
their husbands at the age of six or seven : for it is not rare to see 
widows no older, particularly among the Rrahmans (as has been already 
mentioned) where an old man of sixty or upwards takes for his second 
wife a child of that tender age. Their prejudices, however, on this 
subject, have taken such firm root in their minds, that the bare men- 
tion of remarrying these young widows would be considered by their 
relations and by themselves as the greatest of insults. Yet they are 
despised through all India. The very name of widow is a reproach ; 
and the greatest possible calamity that can befal a woman is to survive 
her husband ; although to marry with another would be held a thou- 
sand times more to be dreaded. From that moment she would be 
hunted out of society, and no decent person would venture at any time 
to have the slightest intercourse with her. 

Though Marriage be considered the natural condition of man, yet 
Celibacy is not unknown in India. It is even a state respected ; and 
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those of their Sannyasis who are known to lead their lives in perfect 
celibacy, receive, on that account, marks of distinguished honour and 
respect. But this condition cannot be embraced excepting by those 
who devote themselves to a life of seclusion from the world, and of 
perpetual contemplation, such as that class of enthusiasts do; or by such 
as are bound by their profession to discharge the duties of religion to- 
wards their neighbours, such as the Gurus. The Hindus seem to have 
felt that the duties of Penitent and Guru were incompatible with those 
of the master of a family, and that a man ought to be free from the em- 
barrassment and anxiety of one of these stations to be fully able to ac- 
quit himself properly of the other. This was perhaps the chief reason 
for allowing the Sannyasis and the greater part of the Gurus to live in 
a single state. 

The greater number, however, are bachelors only in name. No vir- 
tue is less familiar to them than chastity. It is publicly known that 
they keep women, and commit breaches of that virtue which they pro- 
fess, that would disgrace the most profane. But their sacred title of 
Sannyasi or Guru raises them above the attacks of the wicked ; and 
such human failings, if not carried to great excess, scarcely diminish 
the outward reverence and respect which tliey receive Irom the silly 
vulgar. 

At the same time, I cannot but believe that the small number of real 
Sannyasis or Penitents who are still found living in woods and deserts, 
wholly retired from the world, and who, through vanity or fanaticism, con- 
demn themselves to all sorts of privations, arid inure their bodies to the 
harshest austerities, actually live in celibacy and altogether unconnected 
with women. The severe life which they lead scarcely allows the body to 
war against the spirit. But, as far as concerns the (iurus and Sannyiisis, 
who scour the country to live on the public credulity, or those who 
shut themselves up in a sort of monasteries and lead a lazy and volup- 
tuous life, with no other occupation than that of receiving the presents 
and offerings which their numerous votaries, deceived by their liilse re- 
putation for sanctity, bring to them from all quarters ; such men are to 
be considered as mere impostors, or knaves, who abuse tiic credulous 
populace, under the guise of celibacy, while they are revelling in every 

II 
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species of luxury. All that I have heard from various persons who have 
lived in their service as domestics, and have been admitted to familiar 
intercourse with them, confirms me in the opinion which I have always 
entertained, that nothing is more foreign to them than that virtue which 
they chiefly affect. <. 

Although the state of celibacy be allowed to those who devote them- 
selves tp a life of contemplation, it is not so with regard to any class of 
women. They cannot profess virginity, however much they may be 
attached to that condition. In ancient times, however, it seems to have 
been known among the Hindus j as frequent mention is made in their 
books of the Jive celebrated Virgins, who are almost as famous as the 
seven celebrated Rishi. The Hindu authors speak in lofty terms of 
commendation of the care with which they preserved themselves spot- 
less, and of the inflexible firmness with which they resisted the solicit- 
ations of some powerful seducers, who used every means to overcome 
them. Even the most powerful of the gods tried to corrupt them, and 
were foiled. Many other particulars of these five virgins may be found 
in the Bhagavata and some other Hindu books. 

Now, however, it is not permitted to women to embrace this holy 
profession. The state of subjection and servitude in which they are 
held in India cannot admit of their following any employment which 
would make them independent and place them beyond the power of 
the men. It is an established national rule that women are designed 
for no other end than to be subservient to the wants and pleasures of 
the males. Accordingly, all females without exception, are obliged to 
marry when husbands can be found for them. They always try to 
bring it about before they become really marriageable ; and those who 
arrive at that period without finding a husband, seldom preserve 
their innocence long. Constant experience proves that Hindu girls 
have neither sufficient firmness nor discretion to resist, for any length 
of time, the solicitations of a seducer ; which is no doubt a strong 
reason for disposing of them in marriage so soon. 

Those who cannot find a husband fall into the state of concubinage 
with those who chuse to keep them, or secretly indulge in those enjoy- 
ments which, if known, would expose them to shame. 
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I have taken great pains to learn what is the real spirit of Hindu 
jurisprudence on the subject of Polygamy, and the indissolubility of 
marriage ; and although I have not arrived at any absolute certainty, 
all that I have observed appears to demonstrate that the former is pro- 
hibited and the latter established. Persons well acquainted with the 
usages of the country have confirmed me in this conclusion, and have 
assured me that if there be many instances of polygamy, particularly 
among the great, who arc suffered to have a plurality of wives, yet it 
is really an abuse and an open violation of the customs of the Hindus, 
amongst whom marriage has been always confined to couples ; though 
in all places the powerful will set themselves above the law. 

The custom or law in India which limits marriage to one pair has 
been followed by the principal divinities whom the Hindus acknow- 
ledge. They were married but to one lawful wife. They have given 
ScLTUswati only, to Brahma j Lokshvii to Vishnu j and Pui'vnti to 
Siva. Sita-devi, the wife of Rama, having proved unfaithful to him, 
was carried off by the giant Havana; but he did not repudiate her on 
that account, nor marry another wife. He went in pursuit of the 
ravisher, and commenced a long war against him, in which, afler sus- 
taining defeats and gaining victories, he at last .subdued his enemy and 
regained his consort. 

All these stories, and many more of the same kind which I could 
adduce, seem to prove that a plurality of legitimate wives was in 
ancient times unknown and rejected. It is clear that conjugal fidelity 
was not one of the attributes of those fabulous gods ; but it is no less 
certain that they never assign to them more than one woman under the 
appellation of wife. Even in modern times polygamy is not tolerated; 
although, as we have already remarked, kings and persons of high 
rank are permitted to take two wives, sometimes three, and in some 
instances as many as five. Still, this is considered an abuse, although 
it is not safe to complain against authority. 

Where persons in private life are seen to live with several women, 
they are only concubines ; one only being married to him and bearing 
the title of wife. The children from her alone are considered legiti- 
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mate. The rest are bastards ; whom the law would exclude from any 
share of their father’s property, il he died without a will. 

I know of one case only where a man already married may lawfully 
espouse a second wile j which is, when the first, after long cohabitation, 
is pronounced barren. *I3ut even in this case, the consent of the first 
wife is necessary, and she always continues to be considered as the 
man’s principal wife, and as superior to the second. Neither is this 
second marriage conducted with half the ceremony as the former. 

It was for this reason, and for the purpose of raising up a progeny, 
that Abraham espoused Hagar, in the life-time and with the consent of 
his first wife Sarah. The troubles which were brought upon this holy 
patriarch by bringing two legitimate wives into his house are recorded 
in the sacred Scriptures (Gen. xxi.) The same inconveniences and 
still worse occur amongst the Hindus who marry two women. It 
is not therefore an enviable privilege; and the greater number of 
those who have barren spouses, choose rather to abandon the hopes of 
children than to be obliged to live with two wives. 

The indissoluble nature of marriage is also, as far as I can judge, 
equally well established among the Hindus as that of the marriage of 
a couple of persons. A man cannot divorce his wife on any ground 
whatever. If there are any examples of an opposite kind, it is only 
amongst people of the lowest casts, or of disreputable lives ; or be- 
cause the previous marriage had been attended by such impediments 
as to render it invalid by the laws of the country. But marriages 
legally solemnized can never be dissolved amongst persons of a re- 
putable cast, particularly amongst the Brahmans. 

If the husband insists on a separation from his wife on account of 
adultery, it can only be effected, as with us, quoad mensam et torum ; 
and the marriage is not dissolved by it. The woman, after being so 
discarded, continues to wear the taMi or symbol of marriage, and is 
not treated otherwise than as the lawful wife of the man from whom 
she is separated. He also is obliged to support her as long as she 
lives j and, during that time, he can have no other woman but as a 
concubine. 



. OF MARRUGE. 

After thetfe general remarks upon the marriage state, let us now 
attend to the ceremonies mid pageantry which the Hindus employ in 
the celebration of < this solemn conbael^ which elevates both parties 
into their proper sphere, and, by ‘contWp|l^^.tiiem with sacred and 
indissoluble bands, keeps up* the renovaidtwpf the world. But, of 
the great variety of ceremonies which fricibede an^. accompany the 
celebration of .marriage, the most important, and solemn^^circumstauce 
in life, we shall content ourselves with tracing the most prominent. 

The father of a young BrcJ^rmnari, if he be rich and liberal, takes 
upon himself all the expence of the marriage of his daughter. Some 
divide the. burthen with the father of the intended husband but in 
general they take from him a considerable sum of money -in return fbr 
having ^en /hUn their daughter, and oblige him besides to bear the 
whole charge of the marriage. 

■To maiyy, t>r to buy a wife, are synonymous terms in this country. 
Almost- everynparent makes his daughter an article of traffic, obstinately 
refusing to give her up to her lawful husband until hehas rigorously 
paid down the, sum of money which he was bound fiir, -eccording tO 
the custom of the cast. This practice of purchasing the young women 
whom they are to marry, is the inexhaustible sou^'ce of disputes and 
litigation, particulmly amongst the poorer ' people. These, after the 
marriage is solemnized, not finding it convenient to pay the stipulated 
sum, the father in-law commences an action,*; or more commonly 
recalls his daughter home> in' the expectalSon that^^he desire of getting 
h^r back may stimulate the: don^mrlaw to procure the money. This 
sometimes succeeds} but if the youi^ man is incapable of satisfying s 
the avarice of his father-in-law, he is obliged toJeave^bis wife with him 
in pledge. Now, there is time for reflection ; and the father-in-law, 
finding that the sum cannot be raised^ and that his daughter from her 
youth is exposed to gr^ temptations which might lead to the disgrace 
of all his fiHmly» relaxes a little, and takes what the son-ih-law is able 
to pay.. A^econciliathHai is thus effected, and the young man conduct 
his wife quietlyJioiu& ; . . 

Men of distinction do not appre^riate to their common purposes 
the money thus acquired by giving their daughters in marriage, but lay 
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it out in jewels, wlach they present to the lady «n the wedding day. 
These axe her -private property as long as Ae lives, and on no account 
can be disposed of by her husband. • ' , . 

In negociating a marriage^ the inelinations-.of the future spouses are 
never attended to. Indeed it would M ridiculous to consult girls of 
that age ; and accordingly the choice entirely devolves upon the parents. 
Those of the ihusband attaid principally to the purity of the cast ; 
while those of the wife are more solicitous about the fortune of the 
young man, and the disposition of the intended mother-in-law of their 

daughter. , ' ■ 

When a man, with this view, casts- his eyes on at young girl, he 
begins by satisfying himself through some friend, concerning the incli- 
nations of her kindred. When he has ascertained that he is not likely 
to suffer the affront of a refusal, he selects a. fortunate day to visit 
them, and to, solicit her -in form, carrying with him a- piece of new 
doth for women, a cocoa nut, five bananas, some saffron, and other 
articles of that’nature. If he should meet upon his way any ol^ect of 
eril omen} ifucat, for example, or a fox, or a serpent should cross 
the road before him, so as to intercept his progress, he would instantly 
return home, and postpone the journey to a more fortunate day.* 

All the Hin^s have their minds so filled with these silly super- 
stitions, that, however necessary any expedition or journey may be, 
they will surely defer H, if at the first outset they should be crossed by 
any of the creatures'above mearioned. I have repeatedly seen labourers 
take back their cattle to their stalls, and spend the whole day in idle- 
• ness, because, in setting out in the morning, they found that a serpent 
had crossed their joad. < • - 

After the young man’s father has solicited the girl, and offered 
the presents he takes with him, ’her own father- defers his answer 
until one of those little lizards, which crCiq^on the wall, making now 
and then a small shrill cry, gives a favourable augury’ by one of its 
chirps. As soon at the lizard has q)o*en (as the superstitious Hindus 
express themselves) and given a favourable prognostic ‘by its assent, 
the father of the girl declares ‘that ' he will voluntarily -bestow hw in 
marriage on the son of him who asls her ; after whidi a great number 
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df feeremonies are «n8Wfflringtd-ourib«trdthment, a&d^m- 

taunrcating to the fatore husband a f%ht >to the which prevents 
her from being given to any other. 3lto8er<»raiiionie& are followeS by 
an entertainment ; after wfiidh a ^irtunatetA^^h and d^y we selected 
for. the marnage, upon* due consultation tm^ihe dsteologer or the 
Purohitw , • • •, M if 

, There are, property, but four months, in the year iaatHdih marriage 
can be celebrated :• namely, March, Aprils «May, aiid'J iwy jp* lifuptials 
. for the second time, ^ay indeed be solemnized in, fhb^^nths of 
November and February ; but, in these two months, so much at^tiqn 
must be girhn to the sigm of the zodiac and many othen-mattersv each 
more trifling than another, that it is not easy to find a day in which ail 
the favourable drcumstances combine.. 4 • 

The custom, 'of restricting marriages to those four months, arises, like 
almost all the other customs of tfie Hmdnl, from enpefttition. But I 
conceive that the principal motive which originally hadueedtbem to fi» 
omthosefoor ipoiiths as a fortunate time for marrying #bs; that Ihe 
.country labours being then all closed or ’suspended, wi account of the 
mccessive heat, and the preceding harvest firrnishing the means erf* squi 
plying what the ceremony requires, ihey look upon that period «g of. 
fording more leisure and bettor resources' lor 'this im^rtant concern ' 
than any othqr season of die year. • . • ■.. « 

Thp awembny of marriage lasts frve dayj. In 'the ceutse of it, W 
those rites are exhibited which have been desdribM in speaking bf the 
ceremony of the triple cincture. Hiese we need not tepeaP; ^and kilch 
as are pecuUw to the wedding festival, not beidg in a betfer ta^'eSse 
shafi content ourselves with mentioning the mort important of them 
The biid^m and bride , are ^rst of all phi^ under the Poarfk 
or alcove with twelve pillars, as formerly described. This is a oommirfi 
and very; Useful appendage to. fhe principal hotilb . in India, being 
weeted before the prineipd door, and- covered widi bon^ of trees, so 
as to shelter the h^ fh>ha the heat^of the sun, sndiift Ihe same time 
to adbrd a convenient recess for strangers who come upon any business 
with (be owMr of (hrhouse, when ^rhaps 4t is nOt convenient; hoa 
■evm admusibie, for him to entfr into- die dwellmg. 
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'Th^Pm bn* this occasion decdraUlB in the inost supetb 

manner, the young' couple are seated under it upoti( the little mound of 
eairth, with their’ f^es turned towards -the ^tat. ' The married ^lr(Unen 
then advance, ^performing before t^Mm tlie'‘iites of thei^roft, as they 
have been already described.” *' . . , , 

It' being desirable to render all the" gods, and even the lowest of 
them, propitious, the whole of them are invited'to the wedding, and 
they are besought lo remain there ’duiing the’ whole entertainment of 
five days. The, same prayer is preferred to the 'Gods’ ancenton; and 
the gr^dfathers, whom they have seen, are entreated tP seek' and bring 
with them their more ancient progenitor,' whom the^thenllli^es could 
not have known. . '■/ ■; vv- >. 

A particiilaV iiiirifice is themdfiered to whldi is the more 

remarkable ihat'ihis god, in odhsequence of a cUrie deifthRiced against 
him by some |ienil^taof femer times," has no temple.and no regular 
worship in anjTpkrt of India. * • ' 

1 oughtmdt to bmit that, before any thing' is unddrtiiken, they take 
care to place under the Pandal Vighnemara, the god of obstacles. He 
is greatly honoured, as has beeninenCioned,' because” he is ^atly feared. 
And ahhbugfe' the extreme' *ugthiiess of his appearance ■'bes hitherto 
kf^t him whhobt a wife,' the3r nevOt fdll tO|>ayhim thd utmost -atten-. 
•'ifen'in ^1 public ceremonies, lest^is displeasure should east some im- 
l^e^ment in the nray of ^eh’^happy accomplbh^entn^i^ is *^6 
ijjfore to be'i^prehended'&om his being’'6o profie td tidn ofi^ce.’ ' * . 

' As it is necdfe^i in circumstances so important, thattbe bridegroom 
sbohld be ^re and from tdl sin/ he is called upon to offer a 

free gift, on the seconj| day, of fourteen flags' to one^of the Brahmans* 
iff expiation of the 'fardts he'has cOftiimitted'ijmce'hiedinrtitit'ure with 
-ihp Cord. ' 'i ■ 

.^is act of chari'fy is follbWed' fajr a' sOit of interlude, ' wMdi a^^ears ‘ 
v^;f^ifhrd the process they hitvelfifede. ThehHdegrooin^ ahems 
an eaj^ desire' fo quit the (^untry,‘upfhi a pilgi^imge’to B<inS9e8,^to 
wash' hihisel^ there in the sacred Waters of the Ganges. He eqiiipa 
himself as a'traveller, and being sAppKdS wifii some provisions for the 
journey, he«departs with instruments of jntlfi^koun^g before hkn, and 
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accompanied by several of his. relations and friends, in the 9«in^a^- 
ner as when a persoit is really proceeding, on that holy adventure^; flpt 
n<r sooner haa hc got ouk of the village than, «pon (Suming towardatbe 
east, heVeets his future fa^her-inJaw, who .finding the object, of his 
expedition, stops Umr and offers him his d^hter in mwriage, if he 
wUl desist from hia journey. The pUgrim re^Uy accepts the conditions, 
and they return together to the hous^ . 

- Aftet ihany otiieioeremonies, the recital of which would, te^edious, 
they fasten on the right wristijf the young man and oif^e left of the 
girl, the Kankanam, which is merely a bit of saffron ; and Ais pa^cu- 
lat ceremony is conducted with more state and solemnity ^ ,;toy 
other during the whole course of the festival. It is succeed^, by an- 
other not less remarkable. The young man being seated^ with his fa(» 
turned towards the east, hb future father-in-law appro^heH,^d look- 
ing steadUy on his countenance, fancies that he beholds in him the 
CT*at Vishnu. With this impression, he offer? to him a ^ifice | yid 
Ln, making.hihi put both his feet in.a new,^h.fiM with ^^^-^ung, 
he first washes them with water, then with, milk, and again with water , 
accompanying whole with suitable Mantras. ^ 

This being finbhed, he must direct, his fixed attention and th^Jit 
to aU the ^ unitedrthen name each of them separately, onpn^ 
another, JZ as his memory can serve. To this, invocation of ^e 
gods, he subjoins that, of the seven peni^ntSr the , five jirgm , 

Se ancestor^ods. the seven mountaips, the woo^, the 
cardinal points, tfre fourteen worlds, the year, , the, ?eawn, t^o month, 
thaday, Sbe minute, apd many other pfJticulers. which ,jpust, likewise 

be nairod and invokedv * - * , * V • i. ' xu i. uio 

He then takes^tiie hand of daughter and pntj.it into that of his 
son-in-law, and pours water ovet them in honour of .the gr^t Vishnu, 
this is the mosfsolemn ofiall thanereroppies of t^d fiMtival. being the 
symbol of hb resigning bU daughter to the f 

8ke n.o-.be ^ 

with the homage of sacrifices. 
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t<* be the foundation of the marriage^ 
but little less in importanoe. All married wo<^ 
iyi*»n : ^tt^ y)-wAa.r .at their hecks a small .ornaoient af^golcL called Tahhff 

ii ^^ l|pi j^ .<» ig n of their being actua%un> the state of mairiag^ When 
th^ ^^m^. ^dows> this ornament is removed with great^form, as wiU 
be aftcsrwds described. There is efngcaved upon dt the figure of Vigh^ 
Kf^W-pr^ ot Lakthmi, or.pH^me divinity in estimation: with ibe 
and it is i^ened by e short, stmxg: dyed yelloif with eafiGti>Dy 'ohm>- 
goaed of one.^mpdi^ed and eight, threads of giea#^ fihenesa.^ Befprb 
tying it round the nhck of the bride* sheis made to. ait. down by' the side 
qf her.husbapdi, and* ailer. some - alight preliminaiy ceremonies, ten 
Birmans maho/a partition with .a eortain of. silk, whidi^they extend, 
from p)|}e,t 9 (|ipotiier, between them and the wedded pair, whilst the rest 
are ref^Hogrthht Mantras, and invoking jBro/ima . with 5am<wa^i, Vishnu 
Jl^t^shm{i l^a with Pa^saati ; and aevmral more ; always coupling 
gi ^ with his consort; , -The ornament is now fought in. to be fas^ 
t^ed to the nedc of the bride. It is presented on a. salver neatly 
^ decked and garpished with sweet smelling flowers. < Incense is offered 
to it, apd it ia presented to the assistants, each of whom touches it and 
mypl^ blessuigi; upon it. The brjule then turning towards :the east, 
the bfpegroom takes the iWifyi and, reciting a mantram (doud, binds 
it. xpi:^^ her .neck.. , . 

Ffirp; is ^h^ bi^Ught io*- upon., which the brid^ooin ofierS uplbe 
sacrifice. of the Homaai; and, takipg his bride by tiie .handr.they walk' 
thnce,|;app^ ^e fire wMle the incase is blaa^ < . 

JLastpi^fdl, he.lnye^old of her ankle witii lus. right hand, and brin^ 
it in^ con^eQf' ^ little stone which heindds in his left, and which 
is jpfdled the stone pf Sasuie^ doubtless, because it- is/ n*kind’of paste 
formed out of that odortferous wood. . ^ gmng through this oeremon;^ 
tl^bridegroom md^ have hh thou^ts fi^ed on the Great M^satain of 
>dltive: place -of (he ancestors of ih& Brahmans. - , < 

meaning of the ceremony we have desctibed is not difficult to 
divine. ^ . dl)if preceding; one, we .8e&..the surrender .of the girl to hei> 

intend^ husb^pd by her ^ther. Here, the acceptance of her is signi> 
fied by the bridegroom binding the tahly round (he neck of the bride. 
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The JSonuKM and th^ three .circuits wluch the young ooii{dftMftake 
around the fire> indicate the ratification o£ a mutual engagement 
thepsy.as there is -nQthing> more solenm than what is transacted over thni 
element; which, among the Hindus, is the mo^t pure of the deitie^ 
and therefore the fittest of all othms to ratify the soldmn oaths of wluch 
it is the most faithful m«unoriaL . • < ■ / . * 

We .have now gone through the principal ' ceremonials appertaining 
to marriage, .with the omission ofi«Gt a few of smaller hnporidnce. But 
perhaps we ought to subjoin the filllowing one, which is considered Ify 
some to rank as high as the preceding. * . 

Two baskets^ made of bamboo^ are placed close tog^her ; this speciee 
of wood being preferred, on* account of its being thought moile pure' arid 
less subject to be defiled by handling. The new married pair go ^cli 
into one of the baskets,, standing upright. Two other baskets are 
brought, filled with ground rice. The husband takes up one with both 
hands and pours what it contains over th»head of his spouse.^' She’ does 
the like to him in her turn. They r^at this tall th^ arte Wearyi 'br 
till they are admonished that it is enough.’ 

In other casts, it is the assistants that sprinkle the heads of the new 
married couiple ; and perhaps it signifies only the abundance of tempdral 
blessings which are implored An their bdialf. It was practised in other 
nations with corn ; and it still, iiT some measure, * exists among thU 
Jews. In the marriage <of great princes, pearls are somptimes used in 
placeof rice or .corn; • ■ . 

On the evening of the third day; when the constellations 4ppeUr, the 
Fu^phita, or astrologer; point 9 ;ou<>'to‘'lhe new married pair PV'ery small 
star, <Joae to the middle one in the tail of UrS^Mtyory and directs them 
both to pay it obeisance ji for it j» ArwidhcMi, he si^s,' the wife of To- 
«/s<Ao,. one of the seven famous Penitwith ' ' 

*N«xt day,«before dinner,: the bride rubs the legs of hhrllusband with 
saffron water ; and th^n.b&vidM hAfs in the same maimiEjir.' • I know not * 
the meanmg of thiafe e r e n xm y, or indeed Vk^her it has any. Ceremo- 
nies of some kind the Brahmans muSt hPre ; and they appear to l^e 
found nothing more'serious than this to fill *rip the preserit intemsi. 
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While the assembled guests are dining, the bridegroom and bride also 
partake, and eat together from the same plate. This is a token of the 
closest union ; and two persons the most intimately connected cannot 
shew a more evident mark ol their friendship than this. Well may the 
woman now continue to eat what her husband leaves, and after he has 
done ; for they will never sit down again to a meal together. That is 
never permitted but at the wedding feast. 

On the last day, a ceremony is practised remarkable for its singular- 
ity. When the husband offers the sacrifice of the Hornamy and when, in 
the usual form, he is casting into the fire the boiled rice sprinkled with 
melted butter, the bride approaches and does the same on her part with 
rice that has been parched. This is the only instance that I know where 
a woman may take part in this sacrifice, which is the most sacred and 
solemn of all, excepting the Yajna. 

All these ceremonies, with many others which it would be tedious to 
detail, being concluded, a procession is made through the streets of the 
village. It commonly takes place in the night, by the light of torches 
and fire-works. The new married pair are seated in one ])alanquin, 
with their faces towards each other. They are both highly dicssed 
out; but the bride in particular is generally covered ovei; with jewels 
and precious stones, partly the gifts of her father and father-in-law ; 
but the greater part are borrowed for the occasion. 

The procesiion moves slowly; and their relations and friends come out 
of their houses, as they pass ; the women hailing the new married parties 
with the ceremony of the Arati^ and the men with presents of silver, 
fruits, sugar, and betel. Those who receive such presents are obliged, 
under the like circumstAnces, to repay them in their turn. I have 
sometimes seen these marriage processions truly magnificent, though 
in a style so extremely remote from ours^, 

Thus ends the solemnity of marriage among the Hindus. The pomp 
which attends their elevation to this state shews the importance which 
they attach to it, and also the respect which they entertain, or at least 
once entertained, tor the sacred bands which inseparably unite the 

\mWsi md tlvQ 
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I will say nothing of the entertainments mutually given by the rela- 
tions of the two parties ilfter their marriage. Those by whom they are 
given, and the ceremonies which accompany them, ditier so little from 
wliat I have already described, in sjyeaking of the admission to tlie 
Triple Cord^ that I forbear to repeat them. But there is one thing well 
deserving of remark ; tliat, amongst the almost infinite variety of cere- 
monies made use of on the occasion of marriage, tlierc is not one tliat 
borders on indecency, or has the slightest allusion to an immodest 
thought. Tliis is particularly to be noticed amongst a peo[)le, who in 
all other circumstances of life, where leasts and shews occur, make a 
merit of openly and unreservedly violating the rules of modesty and 
decorum. 

The marriage lestival being over, the young spouse is taken back to 
her father’s house, which continues to be her princi])al abode until she 
has grown iq) into a stale fit to discharge all the duties of matrimony. 
This ej)och is a new occasion for joy and I’easting. The relations attend 
to celebrate it in the same manner as the marriage, and the greater 
part of the ceremonies then practised are now re|)eal(Ml. It is notified to 
the father and mother of (he voun<£ man that tluMr (lau<»h(er-in-law has 
now become a woman, and is (pialified to live with Iier Juishand. 'fhen, 
after com[)leting the ceremonies to which this occasion gives rise, she 
is conducted in triumph to the house of her father-in-law, where 
she is detained for a while to accustom her to the society of her 
husband ; and after a month or two her own ])arents return and take 
her home with them. 

The residence of the young woman is thus, for (he first and even the 
second year, divided between the house of her husband and that of her 
father. This is accounted a mark ol’ good understanding subsisting 
among them. It is, however, a concord, which most probably, alas? 
will too soon be dissolved ; when this same young wife, beaten by her 
husband and harrassed by her mother-in-law, who treats her as a slave, 
sliall find no remedy for ill usage but in flying to her father’s house. 
She will be recalled by fair promises of kinder treatment. They will 
break their word •, and she will have recourse to the same remedy. 
But at last, the children which slie brings into the world, and other 

u 
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circumstances, wiU compel 4»er to do her best, by remaining in . her 
husband’s house, with the shew of being contented with her lot. 

In general, concord, the union of minds, and sincere^ mutual friend- 
ship are rarely found in Hindu famflies. The extreme distance kept 
up between the two sexes, which makes the women absolutely passive 
in society, and subject to the will and even the caprices of the men, 
has accustomed these lords of their destiny to regard them as slaves, and 
to treat them on all occasions with severity and contempt. It is there- 
fore in vain to expect between husband and wife, that reciprocal con-, 
fidence and kindness which constitute the happiness of a family. The 
object for which a Hindu matries is not to gain a companion to aid 
hiin in enduring the evils of life, but a slave to bear children and be 
subservient to his rule. 
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CHAP. .Via 

OF THE SECOND DEGREE OF BRAHMANS ; THAT OF QRIHASTHAf AND THE DUTIES 
• WHICH IT IMPOSES.* ' 

The second state of a Brahman is that of Qriha»th& ; a name giyen 
to those only who are married and have children. A young Brahman, 
upon his marriage, ceases indeed to be a Brahmachari but neither is 
he considered to be a true Grihasthot while his wife, on account of 
tender age, remains with her parents. The Grihasthas compose the 
body of- the cast, maintain its rights,’ and settle the disputes which 
arise. It belongs to them al^ to watch over the oba||rvance of the 
Bra][^manical rules, and to recommend the practice of them by their 
precept and example. 

A Grihastha Brahman should rise in the morning an hour and a . 
half before the sun. On getting up, his first thoughts should be di- 
rected to Vishnu. About an hour before sun-rise, he walks out of 
the village, intent upon a business of great importance to a man of this 
cast, that of attending to the calls of nature. The place is chosen with 
great circumspection, and decency requires of him to putofiThis clothes 
• and slippers. 

The demands of nature being discharged, he washes himself with 
his left harul ; whichj on account of this impure use of it, is never 
employed in eating* nor allowed to touch the food. The number of 
times they must wash, and what particular parts of the body, with the 
kind of water and earth which they must use in purifying, and many 
other observances which decency prevents me from enumjerating, are 
detailed in the ritual of the Brahmans. One of their devotees, called 
Vashigta, has dra\ifn up a digest of the rules to be Allowed on the 
occasion, long enough to fill half a dozen pages. Amongst bis ad- 
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mirers, the gr^at King of Lippa is spoken of as one of the most 
zealous. 

Iji alluding t© the indispensable use of water to remove the im- 
purities of' nature, it may be remarked that, of all the customs of the 
Europeans so opposite to theirs, there is none that appears to the 
Brahmans.so abominable as their use of paper for that purpose. They 
never speak of it among themselves but with horror, and with ex- 
pressions of the utmost contempt for those who use it. Many of them 
indeed are unwilling to believe that even a European eoiild be guilty 
of an act so abominable. Next in degree, they hold the other 
European practice of blowing the nose, and stuffing the filth, as the 
'Hindus say, into their pockets. 

I must not omit to notice a particular ceremony, which is never 
forgotten by a Brahman, on the occasion alluded to ; namely, that of 
putting the Cord over his right ear, which is supposed to have the virtue 
of purifying from corporeal stains. According to the principles laid 
down in thei%writings, the water, the Vedas, the sun, the moon, and 
the air, are all contained in the ears of the Brahmans ; and it is ypon 
this notion, that in discharging the function alluded to, they put the 
cord over the ear, as a means of purification. By the same rule, after 
sneezing, spitting, blowing the nose; after sleep, -or being in tears, 
said in many similar cases, they seldom fail to touch the -right ear 
in order to purify themselves from the uncleanness which these acts 
occasion. » 

We have- before observed that exteripr cleanness of the body, kept 
up in the Hindu way, is a hi^er recommendation than any other • 
quality whatever. Greatness and dignity are supposed to exist wherever 
it is conspicuous. This feeling has led to the study and invention of 
a thousand minute and trifling practices, which are* more systematically 
pursued by the Brahmans thfhi by the other casts ; and it is upon this 
superiority tliat they chiefly’plume diemselves, and think themselves 
entitled to look with contempt-on all that neglect it 

After obeying the mandate of nature, the next care of the Grihastha 
Brahman is to wash -his mouth. This is no^ triflmg matter to him. 
Tlie care with which he must sdect* the ‘little bit of wood with which 
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he trobs his teeth, the dboice of the* tree he must cut it from, the pnyer 
he must address to the deities of tKe woods for permission, and mtojr 
other ceremonies prescribed for the occasion, make a part of the 
education of the Brahmans, and are described at great length in their 
books of ceremonies. rr 

The scrupulous attention with which they perform this operation 
. every morning, with a piece of wood always fresh cut from' the tree, 
leads them to make a comparison very unfavourable to the Europeans, 
many of whom altogether neglect tlie practice ; apd Cho^e who most 
regularly adopt it, add to the horror of the Hindu, when he sees 
them rubbing their teeth and gums with brushes made of the hair of 
animals, and using them again and again, after being soiled with thip 
pollution of. the mouth apd the saliva. 

Happy is he who, after the cleansing of his mouth, can wash him- 
self in a running stream. It is more salutary to the soul and the body 
than the water he could find at home, or in a standing pool. An affair 
of io great importance is necessarily accompanied with many rites, as 
frivolous in our eyes as they are indispensable in tlieirs. One of tlie 
most essential is to think at that moment of the Ganges, the Indus, 
the Krishna, the Cavery, or any other of the rivers whose sacred 
waters possess the virtue to efface sin ; and then to implore the gods 
that the bath they use may be no less available to their souls than one 
of those nobler streams would be. 

“While in the water, it is necessary to keep their thoughts fixed 
stedfastly upon Vishnu and Bralima ; and the bathing ends by three 
times taking up handfuls of water and, with their faces towards the 
sun, pouring it out in libations to that luminary. 

When he comes out of the water, the Grihastha Brahman puts on his 
clothing ; which consists of one piece .of cloth, uncut, of about a yard 
in width and threg yards in length. It lias been already soaked in- the 
water, 'and thus made pure from all the stains it had contracted. He then 
completes his dress by rubbing. his forehead with a little of the ashes 
of* cow-dung or with the paste made of sandal wood. He then druiks 
a small quantity. of the water which he has taken out of the river;, and 
the remainder he. sprinkles around, th^ee times, in honour of all the 
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gods, mentioHing 'several (rf them by name, with the addition of 'the 
e^h, the fire, and the deities who preside over the eight cardinal 
points ; and he concludes the whole by a profound reverence to the 
whole circle of the gods. 

It would be tedious to describe the varie6y of gestwes and move- 
ments which the Brahman exhibits in such cases. But we may select 
one particular, namely the signs of the cross, which he distinctly makes 
as a salutation to his head, his belly, his right and left shoulders. For, 
' after saluting all external things he commences with the particular sa- 
lutation of himself in detail. Every member has its particular salut- 
ation. Even the fingers are not forgotten, as he touches each of them 
all round with his thumb. All these actions are accompanied with 
prayers or the Mantras, of which we shall ^ speak -in the following 
chapter. 

It would now seem to be time for the Brahman to go home, after 
his leisure has been so long occupied* with ceremonies ; but- he has still 
a prayer to offer to the tree Ravi, consecrated to Vishnu. He implores 
the tree to grant him remission of his sins, and then walks round it 
seven or fourteen or twenty-one times, always increasing by seven. " 

In going home, he always takes with him a little pitcher of water and 
some flowersi- both of which are necessary for the sacrifice which he is 
obliged to offer soon after his return to his house. When he enters, 
he must read some of. the Puranas, or hear them read. He then 
makes the Homam ; after which he may attend to his private affairs. * 

He orders dinner about mid-day. This is provided by the women ; 
though the ordinary Brahmans value themselves on their, skill in cpok-. 
ery. The great object here is absolute cleanness in the preparation. 
Many precautions are necessary for this. The clothes of the* women 
employed must be newly washed, their vessels fresh scoured. The 
place must be neat, and free from dust; and the.pyes of strangers 
must not pervade it. 

While dinner is preparing, the Brahpaan returns a second time to the 
river. He bathes again, repeating almost all the ceremonies in the 
same order as in the momiog. But the anxious care is in returning 
home, lest he should happen to louch any thing oh the way that might 
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defile him ; such as by treading on a bone, on a bit of leather, or skin, 
on an old rag, broken dish, or any other thing of that nature. Upon 
these points, however, it must be allowed, they are not all equally scm- 
pulousi 

This extraordinary purity appears to him i^cessary, on account of 
the sacrifice which he is about to offer to the idols which he keepS in 
iis house. Every man has them of his own ; and on the present oc- 
casion, the offering consists of flowers, some boiled rice, fruit, and a 
small portion of the dishes provided Ibr dinner. What is thus offered is 
not lost, but distributed after dinner, and eateri as something sacred. 

The Brahman being seated on the ground, his wife lays before him a 
banana leaf, or some other leaves sewed together, and sprinkling them 
with d few drops of water, she serves the rice upon this simple cover ; 
and, close by it and on the same leaf, the different things that have been 
proyided 5 all of which consist of the simple productions of nature, or 
of cakes. The rice is’ seasoned with a little clarified butter, or a kind of 
sauce, so highly spiced that no European palate could endure its pun- 
gency. 

The manner of serving up all this would appear very disgusting to 
us, as it is entirely performed by the hand; unless where the woman, 
to save her fingers, is obliged to take a wooden spoon. But this rarely 
happens, as the Hindus generally have their food cold and their drink 

hot. 

The viands being before hito, the Brahmati before he touches them, 
sprinkles some drops of water round his plate ; but, whether to attract 
the dust that might blow over his rice, or whether as a sacrificial lib^ 
tion to the food, I know not. But, before he puts a morsel into his 
mouth, he lays upon the ground a little of the rice and the other things 
set before him; and this is ah offering to the progenUort, and their 
portion of the meal. 

Atingth he begins to eat ; and he has generally som6 poor Brah- 
mans with him us guests, and, more particularly’, strangers belonging 
to the cast, if his means permit him to entertain them. Hospitality 
is greatly.recommended among the Brahmans ; but they are bound to 
exetcise it only towards persons of their own cast. 

11 
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The repast is quickly finished, as in swallowing they have neither 
the bones of fish nor of flesh to dread.- They rise immediately, and 
wash both hands, although one only has been soiled ; for the left being 
reserved for other purposes, as we have already mentioned, cannot even 
be employed in washing the right, and the lawful wifa of the Brahman 
alone can pour water over it for that purpose. 

After washing his hands, he rinses his mouth twelve times. He 
never uses a toothpick ; at least he never uses one twice, thinking that 
none but such as are inured to filth and beastliness could put up, for 
another occasion, a thing that had once touched theh' mouths and been 
polluted with slaver. • 

To procure a good digestion, the Brahman^ after his meal, chews 
some leaves of btisU, that had been somet^ime before offered. in- sacri- 
fice. This is a plant consecrated to Vishnu ; and, if he thinks of the 
famous penitent Agastya while he is chewing it, or of the giant Kum- 
bhakarna, his digestion will be improved, and will keep him free from 
every sort of distemper. 

Before going out upon his affairs, or to visit his friends, his wife 
brings him betel j and the interval between dinner and sun-set is quite 
at his disposal. He commonly employs it in going into company. But, 
in mixing with the world, he is required, above all things, to attend to 
the great precept ; never to covet the goods or the wife of another 
man. Such a doctrine, though but ill observed, is nevertheless a proof 
that the Hindus have not forgotten the principles of natural morality. 

When the man has finished his repast, the wife begins hers, on the 
same leaf which has served him. As a mark of his attention and kind- 
ness, he is expected to leave her some fragments of his food ; and she 
on the other hand, must shew no repugnance to eat his leavings : as an 
illustration of which I will here quote a story which I have read in one 
of their books. 

• “ An old Brahman was so corroded with a leprosy, that oift day, 
“ whilst he was at dinner, a joint of oner of his fingers fell off and 
“ dripped into his plate. His wife, who sat down, in hpr turn, to eat 
“ what he had left, contented herself with moving a little to one side 
“ the fragment of her husband’s finger, and eat up the rest without be- 
“ traying the least disgust. Her husband who was looking on, was so 
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“ highly pleased with her conduct, that he bestowed the warmest 
“ praises upon her for such a mark of her attachment, and asked what 
” recompense she would desire to have for it, in this world. ‘ Alas !’ 
“ cried she, bathed in tears, ‘ what recompence can I look for? Though 
“ young, I have no children, and have no hope of having 'any ; and I 
“ am likely sdon to be placed ip the wretched class of widows.’ 
“ ‘ No,’ replied the Brahman, in a firm tone, ‘ thou shalt not be with- 
“ out a reward for so meritorious an action. I will provide for thy 
“ happiness.’ And as he was a man beloved by the gods and full of 
“ good works, notwithstanding his leprosy, he obtained the boon of 
“ being regenerated in this world, with his wile, for as many generationa 
“ as they themselves should desire, with the possession of every thing 
“ that was good. They prospered accordingly, in this manner, as hus- 
“ band and wife, during three generations, with every temporal enjoy- 
“ ment ; and their happiness was crowned with a numerous progeny. 
« Satiated, at length, with the blessings of life, the good Voman de- 
“ sired that she might not be renewed any more. So she died, and 
“ her husband also ; and they were both translated to the Satyaloka, 

“ or Paradise of Brahma.” 

But to return to the daily duties of the (irihastha Brahman. About 
half an hour before sunset, he returns a third time to the river, and 
goes through nearly the same ceremonies as on the two preceding occa- 
sions of that day. He then goes home, offers the sacrifice of Homam, 
and reads the Bhagavata, a book written in honour of Vishnu, meta- 
morphosed into the person of Krishna, and other books of that nature. 

The Hindus divide both day and night into four equal parts, called 
Shanam or Yama; each watch consisting of three hours. The time of 
going to bed is towards the close of the first watch of the night, or about 
nine o’clock. The Brahman visits the temple in the house where he 
resides, and must carry thither some offering ; such as oil, fruit, incense, 
or even betel, if he is very poor. He walks round the temple four times, 
if it be dedicated to Vishnu ; thrice if to Siva ; and only once if it be 
a temple of Vighneswara or Puliyar. When he bows in adoration of this 
last divinity, he holds his right ear with his left hand, and his left ear 
with the right. 
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CHAP. IX. 

THE TRIPLE PRAYER OF THE BRAHMANS. . 

The Triple Prayer of the Brahmans, called Sanddhya, will be best 
illustrated by giving extracts from it, which, though they contain nothing 
but absurdities, will serve to unfold more fully the nature of the Hindus 
and the spirit of that idolatry to which they are devoted. 

Each Veda has its Sanddhya; and every Brahman employs that which 
belongs to his Veda. The following extract is taken from the Yajur- 
veda. The Brahman thus commences his introduction to the prayer : 

“ If he that is pure or not pure, in whatever trouble he may be, 
thinks upon him who has the eyes of the Nilufar, he shall be pure 
within and without.” 

The Nilufar, it will be observed, is the lily of the ponds, and extolled 
by the Hindus as the most beautiful of flowers. There are several 
species of it, having difierent colours. He who has the eyes of the 
Nilufar, is Vishnu. 

The original expressions may be thus translated, word for word, into 
the language of the learned. 


Apavitra pavitrah sarvavastum gatopiva 

Impurus piirus in quacumque necessitate repertus 

Yasmaret Pankamhikaksha Sabahirabhydntara 

qui meminerit oculos lilii aquatici habentem hie intra, iiilus 

Stichi, 
purus (est). 


This stanza will probably sound harshly in the ear of a Eiuropean ; 
but I thought it not unmelodious when 1 heard it pronounced by a 
Brahman, with strong utterance, and without omitting any aspiration. 
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He then invokes the seven superior worlds, the names of which are 
Bhu, Bhuva, Swarga, Maha, Jatia, Tapa, Satya. The first is the 
earth, and the last the world of Brahma, the most elevated of all. 
They are commonly enunciated by joining to each name the word 
Loka, which signifies world, or more properly place, and bears a close 
resemblance to the Latin word locm. 

In pronouncing those sacred words Bhuloka, Bhuvaloka, Sxmrgaloka, 
the Brahman shpts his nostrils and every other opening, sinks appa- 
rently into profound meditation, and separating each word by a short 
pause from the next, he fills up the interval with the sacred and myste- 
rious monosyllable Om ; a word pronounced with as much awe and 
reverence by him as the holy name Jehovah amongst the Jews. 

It evidently appears by all the circumstances under which this myste- 
rious monosyllable is used, and the manner in which it is uttered, that 
it carries with it the idea of a supreme being, one and indivisible, like 
the sound Otn. 

Both in beginning and ending the reading of any Veda, or when 
listening to any sacred composition, the Brahman must always pronounce 
this monosyllable silently, but distinctly, within liirnsclf 

In like manner it is always prefixed in pronouncing the words which 
rei)resent the seven superior worlds, as if to shew that these seven 
worlds are manifestations of the power signified by the word Om. 

In an old Purana, we find the following passage ; “ All the Rites or- 
dained in the Vedas, the sacrifices to the fire, and all other solemn 
purifications shall pass away ; but that which shall never pass away is 
the word Om; for it is the symbol of the Lord of all things.” 

Although the interest of the Brahmans induces them to conceal the 
true meaning of this mysterious word, of which many of them indeed 
are ignorant, and all pronounce with the utmost secrecy ; I think it can 
scarcely be doubted that it was invented to represent the idea of the 
only true God. 

The following prayer, which they always recite at thpir morning bath, 
has the greatest power of any : “ May the Sun, may sovereign Will, 
may the Gods who preside over our Will, and chiefly thou, O Moon ! 

X 2 
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pardon the sins I have this night committed, by my will, by my me- 
mory, by my speech, by my hands, by my feet, by my belly.” 

To this prayer he adds the following words : “ Fire has Brahma for 
its Face ; Vishnu for its Head ; and Rudra for its Heart. The origin 
of the Earth is from on high. From smoke is engendered water, into 
which it is resolved j and from the water is produced the Earth, as a 
sediment.” 

At the end of the prayers, the Brahman salutes the. winds lodged in 
various parts of his lx)dy ; of which they reckon ten, as follows : 

1. Prana; a wind which originates at the anus, and pervading the 
body to the crown of the head, descends from thence *to the nostrils, 
and is the cause of the respiration which issues out of these organs for 
twelve inches, of which one-third escapes, and the remaining two-thirds 
are inspired again into the body by breathing. 

2. Apana. This wind resides in the region of the navel, and forces 
out the solid and liquid excretions, as well as the accompanying wind, 
through their proper channels below. 

3. V^ana, or the wind which aids digestion and escapes back- 
wards. 

4. Samana, a wind which keeps all the rest in regular equipoise. 

• 5. Naga, the wind which occasions hickup and vomiting. 

6. Kurma, which causes the tremor of the eyelids. 

7. Kriditam, which produces phlegm, cough, and sneezing. 

8. Devata, which occasions stitches, shootings, and convulsions. 

9. Mukha Malamdu, which excites to laughter and weeping. 

10. JananjayOf which resides in the head. At death, all the other 
winds dissipate, and this alone remains in the corpse for three days. 
On the third day it inflates the whole body, bursts the head, and escapes 
through the cleft. 

All these winds are severally saluted by the Brahman when he prays 
during bathing ; but those that he most frequently addresses himself 
to are the Apang, and Vyana, the winds which depart by the mouth 
and otherwise. 

In the last chapter 1 mentioned the salutation paid to the fingers, to 
the two thumbs, the two fore-fingers, and so forth, by the Brahman, 
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when in the act of prayer. The hands, .the heart, the stomach, the 
belly,, and all the other parts - of the body are saluted severally in the 
same manner; He then salutes the four cardinal points of heaven, bj 
tinning .towards each, and bowing submissively before it. . 

Heaven, earth, himsellj are all objects of his salutation. 

He implores the elements, living or not living, to be witnesses of his 
prayer, and to answer it. 

Particular salutation is paid to the famous Mantram Gayatri, and to 
Saraswatiy who is the wife of Brahma, but here taken only as a person!* 
fied word. 

Lastly, he salutes his prayer itself; and ends his devotions by saluting 
the whole of the Gods and Penitents in a body. 

In the prayer towards the south, they salute “ the excellent Brah- 
mans who have extended their career to the four seas.” They reckon 
but four on this occasion, although they generally admit the existence 
of seven ; namely the Salt Sea, the Juice of the Sugar Cane, Arrac, 
Liquid Butter, Curds, Milk, and Pure Water. 

One of the most striking passages in the Sandhya consists of a sort of 
Litany, comprising the twenty-six names of Vishnu, under which he is 
thus saluted: “ Hail, Kesava! hail, Namyana! hail, Govinda!” &c. 
But let it not be imagined that these epithets convey any honourable 
distinctions in favour of the deity to whom they arc addressed. Ke- 
sava signifies one who has a fine head of hair; Narayana, one who makes 
the waters his abode ; Govinda, him who keqps the cows ; and so on 
of the rest. All those appellations have a reference to fables related 
concerning Vishnu; which fully demonstrates what we have already 
suggested, that the Vedas, from which all their prayers are taken, are 
of a later date than the fables and the idolatry existing among the 
Hindus. 

The prayer which the Brahman addresses to the Sun contains less 
absurdity than the preceding. It runs thus : “^Thou art Brahma, when 
thou risest ; .Rudra (or Siva), in thy middle course ; Vishnu, at thy 
setting : Tfiou art the precious stone of the air ; king of day ; observer 
of our deeds ; the eye of the world ; the measure of time ; Lord of the 
nine planets ; he tW blotteth out the sins of those who honour him, 
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and expels the darkness on the return of sixty Gadis*; he who, in his 
chariot, bounds over the mountain of the north, which stretches ninety 
millions five hundred and ten Yojanasf ; thee will I praise with my 
utmdst strength; and do thou, in thy mercy, forgive all mine iniquities.”; 
This prayer is closed with twelve, twenty-four, or forty-eight obeisances 
to the Sun. 

The tree Ravi (called Arassamara in Tamul) is thus addressed in 
prayer : “ Thou art the king of the trees. Thy root resembles Brah- 
ma ; thy branches are like Siva ; thou grantest the remission of sins 
and a blessed world, after death, to those who have honoured thee in 
their lives by the cerernonies of the Cord and of Marriage ; to those 
who have offered thee sacrifices, have .gone round about thee, have 
saluted and honoured thee. Destroy my sins, and grant me a happy 
world after I die.” 

This prayer is followed by several turns round the tree, which is sacred 
to Vishnu. Indeed Vishnu, according to the Hindu fables, is some- 
times metamorphosed into this tree : and at the grand ceremonies of the 
Cincture and Marriage, a branch of it, as we have seen, is always placed 
under the alcove, and sacrifices are offered to it. 

The following prayer is believed to be no less efficacious than the 
preceding : “ As the wearied man leaves the drops ol‘ sweat which issue 
from his body, at the foot of the tree where he reclines ; as the bather 
in a sacred river is cleansed from his impurity ; as the holy oblation is 
sanctified by the blessed herb Dharba : so may this water absolve me 
from all sin.” 

When bathing, the Brahman pronounces, with slow utterance, the 
Narayana Nama^ or salutation to Vishnu, and also the Mantras of 
five letters, Nama Sivaya, or salutation to Siva. These two prayers, 
though extremely short, possess great virtue to purify both body and 
soul. 

The whole of these, and some other prayers, so dark and unintelli- 
gible that I could never comprehend their meaning, are always used 
by the Brahman while bathing ; and a few after it is over. , 

• A Gadi is twenty-four minutes ; uid sixty make twenty-four hours, 
f A Ypjftnain is equal to three leagues. 
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On the spot where they recite them, they spread one of the doths 
which form their dress, and to one end of it they fasten a brass pitcher 
filled with water, before which they prostrate themselves. Then they 
sit down and make several gesticulations. Sometimes they seem to be 
musinV Some of the prayers are uttered with a loud voice, and others 
in so low a tone that persons who are moved by curiosity to listen, can- 
not at all understand them. Their manner of praying resembles that of 
a schoolboy rapidly repeating by rote a lesson which he has learned. 
In 'Tcneral one cannot suppose, from their outward appearance, that 
they have any inward feeling of what they are employed in ; so much 
do their prayers, as well as their other ceremonies, appear to be a mat- 


ter of routine. 
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CHAP. X. 

OF THE FASTS AND FESTIVALS OF THE BRAHMANS. 

The Brahmans are bound to keep frequent fasts through the whole 
year, from the time that they are invested with the Triple Cincture. 
Age, infirmity, and even disease, unless in extreme cases, affords no 
exemption from this duty. 

The two first days of the new moon, the eleventh, and when it is 
full ; the time of the solstices and equinoxes ; the period that precedes 
and follows their numerous feasts; the time of an • eclipse,— are all 
attended with fasting. It is not so rigidly observed, however, as for- 
merly, or as it is by some other nations. It consists in making, upon 
those days, the usual ablutions and other practices with more exactness, 
and with more scrupulous care, than on ordinary occasions, and in ab- 
staining till sunset from all prepared food. But they may eat fruits, or 
take milk, without prejudice to the fast. This is not called a meal ; nor 
are they supposed to have had dinner unless boiled rice has been served 
up with its usual seasoning. 

After those times of mortification they try to get something more 
dainty than usual, — but, above all things, liquid butter ; of which they 
are so fond as to drink it like water ; and, when dinner time arrives, 
they replenish their stomachs so heartily as to make up sufficiently for 
their former privations. 

These fasts have for their object two purposes, which would do credit 
to a religion more pure than that of the Brahmans. The first is to ob- 
. tain by this act of penitence the forgiveness’ of their sins f and the 
second to avert the malign influence of the stars. 
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A pradential motiva may alsp have originally tended to the estab- 
lishment of their frequent fastings, as conducing to their bodily health, 
The Brahmans, in general, add to theit other numerous vices that of 
gluttony. When an opportunity occurs of satiating their appetite, they 
exceed all bounds of temperance. Such occasions are frequent, on 
account of the perpetual recurrence of their rites and ceremonies, all 
of which are followed by a repast, at which they load their stomachs 
with an excess of nourishment. This necessarily brings on frequent ail- 
ments, in a climate where all the bodily organs are so relaxed that ex- 
cess of any kind, particularly intemperance, has the most serious effect. 
To obviate these consequences, and na doubt also to insinuate them- 
selves into' the esteem and good opinion of the public, they have 
adopted those periods of abstinence which attract the observation of 
the people, and afford their own stomach the necessary intervals for 
recovering’ its tone and natural energy. , 

Besides the Brahmans; all the other casts who are entitled to wear the 
Cord, and also several tribes of Sudras, who do not wear it, but who 
wish to make a respectable appearance in public, observe the greater 
part of the fasts. When the days of abstinence arrive, they lay aside 
all servile work. The tradesmen shut their shops ; the labourers repose, 
and give rest to their cattle ; the mechanics suspend their toil, and the 
manulactucers quit their looms. 

These occasions return so frequently that they amount to a consider- 
able space of time in the course of the year, and are therefore attended 
with a heavy loss. But, in a country where industry is so little en- 
couraged, this loss of time is not much regarded ; and the lazy Hindu 
finds more leisure than he wants for his simple and uniform round of 
occupation. Perhaps the love of idleness and the want of rest may 
have contributed a great deal to the introduction of a custom which 
affords so good a pretext for relaxation. 

The usages and customs which we have hitherto described are so op- 
posite to ours, and the greaeter part of them appear to us so trouble- 
some and ridiculbus, that we find it difficult to conceive how so great a 
nation, a people so old in civilization should have adhered to them so 
obstinately as to preserve them to our times without any alteration. 

y 
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The attachment is so powerful that it has never yet entered into the 
imagination of any one of them to attempt a reform or change. 
Several of their philosophers, particularly Vemoina, Jgastya, PataruUu- 
pulai% Tinwalmen, and others, have indeed ridiculed them in their 
writings. . But these authors, no doubt considered the danger of inno- 
vation, in matters of religion, as well as in government ; and while they 
made the worship and civil usages of their country the subject of their 
raillery, they recommended a strict compliance with both, and religi- 
ously conformed to it themselves. 

It is worthy of remark that, amongst the philosophical writings 
found in this country, where tb^ authors are pleasant and satirical on 
the subject of religion and ceremonies, there is not one, as far as I 
know, which has been written by a Brahman. All that I have seen 
or heard of are the works of Siidras. Among- these I might again men- 
tion Tiruvaluven, a Pariah, Agastya, and Po/anatu-pu/ai, who have com- 
• posed their poems in the Tamul language, SarUvigny-Murti, a Lingam- 
ite, who has adopted the Canara tongue. One of the most celebrated 
in the whole country is Vemana, whose poems were originally written 
in Telinga, and now translated into many other dialects. It is affirmed 
that this philosopher lived within these one hundred and fifty years, 
and was bom in the district, of Kadapa, of the cast of Reddi. His 
poems, of which I have seen several extracts, are truly interesting, and 
written in a style altogether philosophical. 

It is also material to observe that all the philosophers who have turned 
the religion and customs of the country into ridicule, are modern au- 
thors, at leapt as far as I have been able to obtain correct information. 
There may have been ancient authors who have treated such subjects as 
philosophers, but their works have perished ; and I am led to believe 
that all the earlier works that* tended to expose the absurd worship of 
the Hindus have been destroyed^ by the Brahmans of late times, in 
order to arrest the progress of infidelity. They shew themselves equally 
earnest’ to chscourage the circulation of the modem philosophical 
writings. . • 

■ There is so wide a difference between our religion and education and 
those of the Hindus, that it is not wonderful that we should at the first 
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glance feel so much dislike to their ridiculous and smseless ceremonies. 
But, in their judgment, ours are infinitely .worse. The European man- 
ners, they think, would disgrace a barbarous ffcople ; and they cannot 
at all comprehend how a race, possessed of qualities so eminently above 
•other nations, should retain, in the intercourse of life, manners so low, 
so coarse, and so remote from theirs. • ' ' 

■ 'With respect to the* bondage in which we suppose they are kept by 
these usages, it is not perceived by those who have -been trained from 
their infancy to practise them. They perceive, likewise,' that their 
neglect of them would bring public disgrace upon themselves ; as every 
eye would be upon them, and as respect and esteem are paid only to 
the zealous observance of the ceremonies ; while on the other hand a 
disregard of them would bring down public and private disgrace. But 
usages also grow into a habit, and the na^re of a people so regularly 
accustomed to the daily practice of them renders them easy and 
familiar. 

At the same time thave found individuals among the Brahmans rea- 
sonable enough to ^dmit that some of their customs <(fere inconsistent' 
with good sense, and that they practised them merely out of respect 
to public opinion, and to live like other people. I have also been in-, 
formed that, in many particulars, there is no rule for their conduct, and 
that the greater number of the Brahmans did not so strictly confine them- 
selves to the observance of their customs, but because others practised 
them, and because they feared their own neglect would be animadverted 
uppn. 

The regular observance of all their rites depends very much upon the 
degree of affluence in which they are placed. The liberality of the 
. princes, as has been observed, endows many of them with villages 
and considerable territory, ‘ for which they make no returns. These , 
villages,, called AgragramWxce inhabited only by Brahmans. Hie la- 
bourers who cultivate their lands reside wholly apart from them, in the 
adjoining villages. Those who live on the Agragrama being, thus under 
the inspection of one another, are compelled, in common decency, 
•to conform to the customs of theiy cast. Yet I would except ^uch 
of them as are possessed of so small a piece of ground that they are 
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obliged to cultitrtkte'it thseiiMdlves, in order to procure a livelihood; for 
their labours in the field occupy them so completely as to afford no 
leisure for' those tediou#ceremonies, the rales of which they frequently 
do not understand. But they are despised on that account by their 
brethren, who look upon them as degenerate Brahmans ; while they 
' themselves arfe enabled to be more faithful to their rules by the abund- 
ance of leisure which they enjoy and the amusehient which the cere- 
monies supply to divert their lassitude ; independently of the credit 
they derive.fi'om their regularity, and the public favour which it con- 
ciliates. ■ ■ 

The Brahman Gurus are obliged, and have a right from their station, 
to watch over the observance of the rules prescribed to the cast. 
Those who are r^iss, and notoriously negligent do not always escape 
with the severe reprimands or public affronts put upon them by the 
Guru, when he visits the district, but in, most cases have a fine im- 
posed upon them proportioned to their criminality and their means. 

The Purohitas are also compelled, for the sake of giving a good 
example, and in* order tp avoid the contempt whjch their negligence 
in this respect would draw' upon them, to be very rigid with regard to 
the prescribed observances.; and their interest also prompts them to 
enforce the practice on others, as it is the means by which they live. 

Ceremonial precision appears most conspicuously at the Samaradana, 
or public feasts, which are often given -to the Brahmans. Those who 
are at the expence of the entertainment consider it as one of the most 
meritoriotis of their deeds. They are given on various grounds ; as on 
the dedication of a new temple, to expiate by so good a work the sins 
of the dead, or to obtain success in time of war ; sometimes to avert 
an evil constellation; to procure rain in a great drought; -to celebrate . 
the birth or marriage of a great prince or other high personage, and 
for other purposes of the same kind; chiefly founded, on the 
superstition of the country. It is unnecessary to add that the Brahmans, 
feeling the benefits they derive from such institutions, zealously urge 
their adoption, and assign to them the hipest ^ank ivthe order of 
good works. 
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a Samaradana is announced, a general ooncourse of men and 
wom^ assemble at the» place from seven or eight leagues around, with 
appetites well disposed to take every advantage that the generosity of 
their entertainer can yield them. Sometimes, above a thousand people 
will attend; and as they must all be Brphmans, and naturally 
keeping a strict watch upon each other, all the ceremonies of the cast 
are observed with the most scrupulous nicety, and every .one studies to 
surpass the rest in the exactness ^i^ith which he can perform them* 
Being now seated on the ground* in long rows, the' women distinct 
from th'e men, they are prepared for dinner, . Sometimes one and some- 
times another sings a* Sanscrit- hymn in honour of their gods, ocan 
obscene song ; and when it is finished, the who|e company^ mtmy of 
whom understand not word of it, roa» out in loud approbation, 
“ Hara, hara, Govinda!” 

He who gives the entertainment is not permitted to sit down with 
his guests imless he be a Brahman himself. If he belongs to any other 
cast, he does not shew himself in the assembly until the feast is over; 
and then he prostrates himself before these “ gods of the ea;rth,” whom 
he has had the honour to entertain ; and ^ihey, in their turn give him 
the asirvadam or benediction. 

* If, in addition to the entertainment, the benefactor makes a present 
of money or cloth, he is trumpeted forth by the Brahmans who share 
it, and exalted above the gods ; and this is a sufficient reward for his 
profusion. 

Thp Hindus in -general, have the keenest relish for the most bare- 
faced adulation and the most fulsome praises. There is a whole cast of 
them, consisting entirely of flatterers, called the cast of the Bhats, 
whosb obly employment is to sneak with base servility into the presence 
of persons of distinction,. reciting or chaunting sopie veriies in their 
praise, which they have gdt by heart, filled with the most enthusiastic 
praise. The great man listens patiently to the sycophant, and has even 
the vanity to imagipe that he is deserving of the lofty compliments 
which* he hears, and rewards them with suitable liberality. , 

The cerdihonies.and other practices of the Brahmans are so nuixieroUs 
and so frequently repeat^, that they opeupy the whole time of those 
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who sincerely disdiarge them. But, as we have observed, the greater 
number content themselves with performing the principal ones, of su<^ 
as in their opinion cannot be omitted without an open violation of 
the laws of decorum. 

There are but few among them, for example, who bathe oftener 
than once in the day, and repeat the whole of the long prayers pre- 
scribed ; and the same is the case with regard to the fasting and absti- 
nence .from certain aliments which niust .never be eaten or touched. 
They conform .to .all their cuatoms', while they are seen, but they are 
ijot so scrupulous when in their retirement. Hence comes the proverb 
so general among them : ** An entire Brahman at the A^agrama; half a 

Brahman when seen at a distance ; and a Sudra when out of sight.” 

But the attachment to these customs subsists in its fullest vigour, 
and they hold in sovereign contempt any one amongst them that would 
shew, himself indifferent in any particular. 
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CHAP. XI; 

OF CRRTXiN prohibited sorts op food AMONCJST the brahmans ^ AND THEIR 
• SECRET AND NOCTURNAL SACRIFICES. 

There are three articles of Iwing partici^Jarly interdicted to the 
Brahmans : the eating of whatever has had the principle of life ; the 
use of inebriating liquors, and the touching of food that has been 
dressed by persons of a different cast. 

The habit they acquire, from their infancy, of never eating flesh, and 
the aversion instilled into them for this species of food, grows up into 
such a degree of horror, that the sight of any person using it would 
induce in many of them the re-action of the stomach. It is not there- 
fore more difficult to such persons to abstain from meat, than to a Jew 
or Musalman to renounce the flesh of the hog. 

This abstinence prevails not only among the Brahmans, but, as we 
have often had occasion to mention, among the various casts who are 
desirous of conciliating public esteem, and who, being educated in this 
particuiar in the same prejudices, keep up an equal aversion to all 
sorts of animal food. Thay likewise preserve the same abhorrence of 
all liquors and drugs that intoxicate, and they would take it as the highest 
insult if it were proposed to “thenj to taste any thing of that nature. 
An instance can hardly be found, in their settlements, of any trans- 
gression occurring amongst them ; and among the Brahmans it is un- 
heard of. 

It is not quite the same with those who reside in secluded places and 
are less exposed td observation. Not long ago a fire broke out in a 
village of Tanjore in the house of a Bratiman, the only individual; of 
that cast who lived there. All the neighbours came running, and 
removed the e£^s which they found in the house. With other things 
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they discover^ a large jar filled with pickled por^:, and another half 
full of arrack. If the accident of the . fire afSicted the distressed 
Brahman, thg discovery made in the house was scarcdy less overpower- 
ing, dthough it was long kept up as a diverting joke by the inhabitants 
of the village as well as of the. neighbourhood, through all parts of which 
the story spread. It may be fairly surmised that 4;his was. not the only 
person of his cast that was guilty of such a breach of its rules. 

, Transgressions of this kin^ are still more common in the great towns, 
where it is mwe easy to procure the proscribed articles, and to enjoy 
them without detection. • I have been credibly informed that some 
Brahmans in . small coQipanies, have 'gone very secretly to the houses 
of Sudras whom.they could depend on, to* partake of m^at and strong 
liquors, which they indulged in without scruple. I also know of 
instances where these same, Sudras were permitted to sit down with 
thmn^ ax^ to join in - the same sewet abomination. The forbidden 
dishes which they used in common had been dressed by the Sudras ; 
and to touch apy food prepared by persons of another cast is a violation 
of the rules of the Brahmans, still more 'abhorred than that of eating 
with them in common. 

An inconvenience which- frequently attends these secret debauches is 
that the cook-maid is not always to be relied on for keeping the secret. 

I knew a young Brahman weqdi who was inveigled one day by the 
arts and importunhies of a Sudra woman, whom she frequently visited, 
to eat of a ragout which the Sudra woman had dressed. Some time 
after, they had a quarrel, and this sad indiscAtion of the poor Brahman 
§^rl could not be expiated by all the ^me and confusion with which the 
detection overwhelmed her. , - ^ 

The secret use of intoxicating drink is still less uhcommon than that 
4)f interdictfid food, because it is* 1^ difficult to' conceal. Yet it 
is a diing unheard of to meet a Brahman. drunk jn public. Tt may be 
allawed^ therefore, that some individuals amongst them occasionally in- 
fimge theif rules in secr^, on tiiis important poiht; but it must be 
added that the great majority obeys them.) and it would be an injustice 
to their extrmne sobriety if we hesitated to believe that the Brahmans 
in general abstain firom strong^ liquors and other inebriifting substmices. 
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keej^' up k ^perpetual ftst,' and toiidi nothiiig'tiHat belongs t6 aninials 

but mi& • - 

Tba punishment of offences of this dass belonjgs to the Gutu^; 
When they ndake their circuit, and pass ithroi^h any place Where an 
offender is detected^ he is broUght< before th^^ and after hearing 
the charges against him; he is heavily aiperced or corporally punished, 
or even Excluded from the cast whai the crime i^ very flagrant. 

But, . of the great numbers accused, many are acquitted eni the good 
repute in which they are held, and sometimes to avoid too much 
publicity. - Various other reasons are found to palliate the faults of 
delinquents, and a Guru allows hiiAself to be easily gained dver, 
presents, so as to refuse to take< cognizance of the c^ige, dr to find 
some other means of nullifying it. * was an eye witnesi of the foUow-* 
ing instance of such- connivance. > < - 

Ty ing At nharmapuri^ a small town in the Carnatic, while^aGiiha ' 
Brahman was making his visitaticm of the district, one of the- cast wab 
accused before him of having openly vfolated the rUles respecting 
food, and even of turning them publicly into ridicdle. The accusation 
was as well founded as it was important. The cUlprit was brought Up 
before the Guru,' who had previously taken the evidence against him, 
and now (^creed that he should be divested of the €<mL At this>awftd 
moment, the man, apparentljimnmoved under so grievous a punish- 
ment, advanced to the midcUe of the assembly where -the Giiru wUs 
seated, and, after performing the sashtangam in the most respectful 
way, addressed his judge nearly in the follomng terms : 

“ So you, with your council, have decided that I anji to be diverted 
« of my Cord. It will be no great loss to me. Two Wts of silver will 
« get me another. But I desire to know what your motive can be for 
« d^ading me in this public manner. sIs it because I have eaten meat? 

‘‘ If .that is the only reason, why does not the justice of a Guru, which 
« ought to be impartial, extend its severity alike over all offenders ? why 
« should I be the only person accused out of so great a nUmber of delii^ . 

« quents? I look on one side, uid there 1 see two or three of my 8ccuBn% 

« with wh(Hn 1 joined not long ago in devouiii^ a good leg of nuittbrn 
« Qere, on the other side, I turn wy, eyesr and I. see some mme of ' 

z * 
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them whom l^dined'mththe other day, at the hoime ol a-l^dni^iwh«Mi 
“ we cut up an excellent pullet. Allow me only to give in their ikames/j 
“ and I win ako accuse many others whose Consciousness has' detained 
“ them from appearing at this assembly. But, if you Arill allow me, 
“ I will instantly bring testimony of the fiicts, and justify my accus- 
“ ation.” . • . ' _ ' 

The Guru was evidently puzzled how to proceed,' after a discourse 
on’ so delicate a subject, and delivered with so much intr^idity. But, 
recovering himself, he cried out with much presence of mind: - “ Who 
“ has brought this ^prattler hither? Don’t you see the fellow is mad? 
« Turn him out, and let- us be no longer tormented with his nonsense.” 
And in this happy way ^he Guru extricated himself from considerable 
embarrassment. ' ■. 9 

But there are instances of more impious infractions of the laws on 
wrhich We are treating than these, inasmuch as they have been con- 
ducted in siecret, and consecrated by magical rites and Occult Sacriftces 
in honour of the gods. It is not very long ftgo that some magicians, 
real or pretended, held their' nocturnal orgies iii secret, in a place 
which I know. In these they gave themselves up to excesses of every 
sort The chief mover was a Brahman. Some Sudras were his &c- 
complicCs, who were previously initiated in the mysteries of darkness 
which were there solemnized. They eat land drank of all forbidden 
things ; andf they closed ftie ceremonies of each day by some unknown 
magical sacrifices. The effects of aileh 'prepar^ion were ^ much 
dreaded by the nei^boudiood, that they were about to require the aid 
hf the government to put dowh ^such dangerous combinations.* But 
hhen the gang founds they were discovered, they sculk^ away of their 
accord. ■ . ' 

';But there is one of these Ocoult Sacrifices in existence, and* known to 
many, secret and abominable as it is. 1 mean the sat^fice to the Sbktis ; 
a! word which signifies force or jtower. ■ Sometimes it is the wife 
. of Vishnu, and sometimes the wife of $va that the votaries pretend to 
honour by this sacrifice'; but <he primary object appears to be the wor- 
shipiiof aomei Certain invisible force represented by-the emblems of 
iBowenand It is always celebrated with more or less secvcy. 
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Rtid'H mose and'mqre'iBiricked, in proportion as ‘those Vrho assist at it 
are de^ly inititded in>its«ttendant myst^ies of darkness. ' > * ' 

The least detestable o£ the sacrifices' ihade to the SctkHt are those in 
which the Votaries content themselves with e^ing and drinking of 
every thing) without r^ard to the usage of the country; and where 
men and women huddled promiscuously together, shamelessly violate 
the sacred- laws of decency and modesty. 

Thase dbominaUe sacrifices are prindpally conducted by the Noma- 
dharis^ or those jvho exclusively profess the wivship of Vishnu. In the 
meetings which they hold,.aU casts are invited, without excepting even 
the Pariahs. All distinctions are abolished, and the Pariah is as weU 
come as the Brahman, 

They bring before the idol of Vishnu all sorts of meat that can.be 
procured, without excepting that of the cow. * They likewise provide- 
abundance of arrack, the brandy of the country ; of toddy; of opium, 
and several other intoxicating drugs. . The whole is presented to 
Vishnu. Then he who administers, tastes each species of meat and of 
liquor ; after which he gives permission to the worshippers to consume 
the rest. Then may be seen men and women rushing forward, tearing 
and devouring. One seizes a morsel, and while he gnaws it, another 
snatches it out of his hands,.and thus it passes on from mouth to mouth 
till it disappears, while fresh morsels, in succeslionr are making thd 
rtame disgusting round. The meat being greedily eaten up, the strong 
liquors *ud the opium are sent round. All drink out of the same cup, 
one draining what another leaves, in spite of their natural abhorrence of 
such a practice. When the liquors.are exhausted, they have nothing 
left but to scramble for the leaves of betel. On such occasions they 
regard not the pollution that must ensue when they eat and drink in a 

manner -so beastly and digusting. 

. vWhen arrived at a state of drufakenness, men. rad women being all 
indiscriminately mixed, there is no restraint On ray sort, of excess. A 
husband sees his wife in the arms of another man, and has not the 
right to recall her, or to find fault with what is going on. The womm 
are there in common. All casts are confounded, and the Brahmaii is 
not above the Pariah. . 
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. In ^dme varietieB of these mysteries of«niqui^, .still obmco ac6ult- 
than those we have alluded tor, the conspicuous objects of the sacrifice 
to the SalUis, are a large vase filled with arrack, and a young girl, quite 
naked, and placed in the most shamefiil ^itude. lie who sacrifices 
calls upon the Sakli, who is suppos'ed, by this evocation, to come, and ' 
tdke up her residence in those two objects. After the offering has been 
made of all that was prepared for the festival, Brahmans, Sudras, Fa- 
li&s, men, women, swill the arrack which was the oftering to the Saktis, 
regardless of the same glass being used by them all, ^hichin ordinary 
cases would excite abhorrence. Here, it is a virtuous act to participate 
in the same morsel, and to receive from each .others ihouths the half 
gnawn flesh. The fanatical impulse drives them -to excesses which 
modesty will not permit to be named. 

. It caniiot weft be doubted that these enthusiasts endeavour by their 
infamous saoifices, to cover with the veil of religion the two ruling 
passions, lust and the love of intoxicating liquor. It is also certain 
that the Brahmans, and particularly certam women of the cast, are the 
directors of those horrible mysteries of iniquity. Fortunately the great 
expence of these cermnonies prevents their frequent recurrence. 

The G^eks, the Romans, and other ancient nations" likewise had - 
their secret and abominable orgies, as well as the Hindus. Vice was • 
honoured amongst thm, and considered essential to the adoration of 
their gods and the gratification of the*worshippers. It still raises our* 
astonishment to perceive how far the wisest and most accomplished 
of all nations carried its indulgence in tolerating, and even Sanctioning, 
the excesses of every sort that were introduced at the feasts institute 
in honour of Bacchus. And we are compelled to blush when we think 
of Greece, in her highest state of refinement, enduring the abominable 
mysteries celebrated at the festivals, and in the temple of Venus. 

Apciefit authors have transmitted some account of the execrable 
rites practised by the Persians, in honour of their God Mithra ; ‘and we 
also know the infamous ceremonies whioh the Egyptians adopted in 
honour ofi Osiris. 

The sacred Scripture also recounts, in part, in different books, the 
irr^larities and crimes committed in honour of Baal. It likfewise 
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alludes to the detestable worship of Moloch, ^ practised by the Moa- 
bites and Ammonites; which brought' upon these races a dreadhil 
vengeance. 

It is thus that the genius a^d progress of idolatry have been always 
the same, and that ^orance and if^paticism have in all ages led to 
similar results. * 





CHAP. XII. 

THE DIFFEKENT AVOCATIONS OF THE BEAMANS. 

• 

Tf the Brahmans lived strictly according to the primitive roles of* 
their cast, they \yould keep themselves retired in. the remote villages, 
occupying themselves with their ceremonies, attending to the manage- 
ment of their families, and particularly to the education of their chil- 
dren and what leisure remained should be devoted to reding, study 
and meditation. But a life so philosophical is not compatible witli the 
poverty of some of thim and the ambition of the rest 
Their real practice has been to insinuate themselves^ by art and ad- 
dress, into the courts of the princes of the country ; to conciliate their 
affection and confidence, and to gain possession of the highest offices. 
Brahmans are almost always the chief ministers of those indolent kings 
who are sunk in pleasure and effeminacy, and have -no other employ- 
ment than the search after new delights and delicacies, for the gratifica- 
tion of their perverted appetites. The happiness pf their people, and 
the good government of their country, are objects foreign to their care. 
Women, baths and perfiftnes occupy all their leisure, and thpy are sur- 
rounded by those only who have learned to administer to their round 
of sensuality, or who <»n offer any fresh object of pleasure or new mode 
of voluptuous enjoyment. The cares of government are devolved upon 
the Brahmans, to whom they delegate all their authority, and the power 
of appointing to every office. 

It may- be easily imagined that, in this exalted sphere, they do not 
forget their relations and friends, but, on the .contrary, attach to their 
interests such persons of their cast as may aid them, by close union, in 
maintaining their authority. * 
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As they have more talent and address than the ordinary race' of Hin** 
dus, they are become necessary even’ to the Moorish princes, arlUMC 
harsh and inflexible authority they well know how to employ in plun- 
dering the people, and in extorting their money .by the most vexatious 
methods, not even omitting the rack. At the same time they never 
possess the same confidence and power under those sovereigns, as are 
^needed to them by the Pagan princes. For they are reined by the * 
former in their employments, until by » thousand acts of injustice, au* 
thorised by their masters, th^ have accumulated a fortune. Then they 
are arrested, divested of their authority, and stripped of their ill-gotten 
wealth, by the same methods of severity and torture which they thenl^ 

selves had employed in acquiring it. V 

But, as the servants of such masters must be aware that, ^ner 6V 
later,* they will be called upon, to disgorge, they take previous opportu- 
nitiei of disposing of some portion of their plunder out of the rewh of 

the despot whom they serve. ' ' 

It is unnecessary to remark that Brahmans thus exalted in rank, must 
be above their proper condition. Engaged in governing a' kingdom! or 
a province, they have neither the time nor the inclination to undergo ^the 
tedious course of their ceremonies. Biit having power in their hailds, 
and being the source of punishments and rewards, no person can venture 
to reproach them with the dereliction of their usages as a crime. Their 
rank places them out of the reach of the laws. 

It is a favourite proverb with them, that “/or /Ae Ae% one play^ many 
“ trieksr And indeedrit would be diflicult to reckon the number of me- 
thods they take to acquire a living. Some practise medicine, and, it is 
said, not unsuccessfully. Others-go into the army ; and there are many 
of these in the Mahrata cavalry. But a Brahman army will never be 
very formidable. Courage and v^our were never their attributes, and 
the manner in which they are bred must necessarily disqualify them 

from becoming good soldiers. * 

Some devote themselves to commerce, particularly in the province Of 
• Gujrat; and they are considered intelligent raerchantsi But this 1s a 
profession in no estimation with the cast^ though I conceive the :«oonw 
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they is rathte dwing to* their lemdssness^^ith 

ve^rd .to c^^iv^iues ' than, to the profession itself. »• 

The 0(^lectors. of revenue, custom-house, officers, writing-inasters, vil- 
lage .aoconkptAnts, and. teachers of Schools, are generally Brahnians. 

• • , .They are very fit.to be employed on messages,* as they are never stop- 
pi^ by any body. And it is: on this account ithat many merchants, ii| 
tho countries ruled by mative princes, keep them in pay in the quality of 
or porters, because the officers of theeastoBis are commanded to 
search nothing which they carry. •' ' , 

This last sort of employment is the more lucrative to those who follow 
it, that they can travel any where, almost without expence. For nearly 
every stage on the highways has a lodge or house of fharity, lulled 
ChhatrOi erected for Brahman travellersi ..Th^ alone can be received, 
and the V^eper of the lodge is not alloaved fb charge them any thing* 
for their entertai nm ent, being well repaid for all that he lays out bj^ the 
large Endowments and abundant contributions that support these hos,- 
pitable establishments. 

The facility with which they can every where pass renders them ex- 
cellent spies in war time, when there is any reason to hope that they 
will not take part with both sides in the contest. 

Poverty, or avarice, makes them frequently descend to occupations of 
a very low sort, and to professions very conteibptible in their own eyes. 
.Some of them are dancing-masters to the loose girls that belong to the 
temples of the idols. Others profess cookery ; and, of these, the rich 
Brahmans always have one in their kitchens. Neither do they object 
to perform this office in the service of Sudras ; though this incongruity 
Otises out of it, that the master, being of an inferior cast, must not touch 
the dishes which his domestic uses for his cookery. Neither, on the 
fNther hand, will the prejudices of th^ domestic permit him to withdraw 
foopi the table the plates which he had served up. Whait he has pre- 
pared is pure for his master ; but what his master has touched is pollu- 
tion td him* < * 

In the countries under the government of Europeans, they frequently * 
enter into fheir service, and become ttien Dohathis or upper servants ; 
and, when we take their prejudices into account, this last condition of 
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life must appear to a Brahman the lowest in which he can be placed ; 
because waiting on his master forcOs him continually to break his Own 
rules, and exposes him to defilement in its utmost degree. Those who 
are far removed from the neighbourhood of Europeans cannot imagine 
how people of their cast can be induced, by hire, so completely to divest 
themselves of all shame, as to become the menial servants of men whom 
they consider as of the lowest and most grovelling manners. Those, 
however, who comply, justify themselves by their old maxim : “ for the 
“ belly, one will play many tricks.” 

The superstition, which reigns without controul in India, is a never- 
failing resource for the Brahman to supply ail his wants. Any malady, 
dispute, journey, or other undertaking ; any bad omen or unpleasant 
dream, or any of a thousand other things that continually happen in 
life, makes it necessary to have recourse to them, to learn what evil or 
good is to follow. In all cases where they are consulted, they resort to 
the Hindu Almanack, of which each has a copy, where are inscribed 
the good days and the evil, propitious and unpropitious moments, for- 
tunate and malign constellations. Upon these they pretend to calcu- 
late, and give their dupes an answer, more or less favourable, in propor- 
tion as they are paid. 

Going on in the mountebank way, they have a cure for every disease, 
and have always an answer ready to suit every occasion. When a mat- 
ter comes before them that will pay well, they give all possible import- 
ance to their response by inventing some fine story that will exactly 
apply to it And, in short, wherever imposture and deception can 
avail, they are never at a loss. 

“ What is a Brahman,” I was one day asked, in a jocular way, by one 
of that cast with whom I was intimately acquainted : “ he is an ant’s 
“ nest of lies and impostures.” It is not possible to describe them better 
in so few words. All Hindus are expert in disguising the truth ; but 
there is nothing in which the cast of Brahmans so much surpasses them 
all as in the art of lying. It has taken so deep a root among them, that, 
so far from blushing when detected in it, many of them make it their 
boast. 
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I bad once a long conversation on the subject of religion, with two 
Brahmans, who came to visit me. They were of that sort who live on 
the popular credulity. Our conference ended by their frankly con- 
fessing the truth of the maxims of the Christian religion, and its ex- 
cellence when compared with the absurdities of Paganism. “ What 
“ you say,” they repeated to me, over and over again, with the ap- 
pearance of conviction : “ what you say is true.” “ Well !” I answered^ 
“ if what I say is true, that which you teach to your people mu.st 
“ be false ; and you are no better than impostors.” “ That is true also,” 
they replied : “ we lie, because we gain our bread by it ; and, if we 
“ preached to our people such truths as you have now inculcated so 
“ fully, we should have nothing to put in our bellies.” 

Flattery is another of their prime resources. They are by nature of 
an insinuating turn ; and whatever may be their vanity and pride 
on other occasions, they make no scruple to cringe in the most fawning 
way before persons from whom they expect any favour. They likewise 
attach themselves very eagerly to great merchants or other wealthy 
persons ; and all Hindus being extremely vain, the Brahmans who 
thoroughly know them, skilfully take advantage of this disposition in 
persons who can afford to make it worth their while, and lavish upon 
them the utmost profusion of praise. They well know how to adapt 
their flattery to the particular taste of the individual, sometimes by 
composing verses in his praise, sometimes by publicly relating anec- 
dotes or incidents in his life, true or false, if they are to his advantage. 
Sometimes they overwhelm him with blessings ; tell him his fortune, 
and give him assurance of the enjoyment of temporal delights for 
many years. Such flatteries and encomiums, ridiculous as they are, 
give infinite pleasure to those who receive them, as the blazon of their 
merits ; and the flatterer whose invention has been roused by want or 
some other cause, receives an ample reward. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

OF THE TOLERATION OF THE BRAHMANS IN RELIGION, AND THEIR BIGOTRY IN 
POLITICAL AFFAIRS. THEIR CONTEMPT OF STRANGERS. 

I HAVE elsewhere observed, that it is a principle among the Brahmans 
in general, to honour all the Gods of the country, as there are none 
of them in direct opposition to the rest ; and that the wars and dis- 
putes which have occasionally arisen out of that circumstance have not 
been of long duration, nor hindered them from soon returning to a 
state of amity. I have also mentioned that, in consequence of this 
principle, the greater number are displeased with those sectaries who 
are so closely attached to the worship of any particnlar deity as to dis- 
regard all others, or at least to look on them as inferior and subordinate 
. to him whom they prefer. 

But, are those tolerant Brahmans the less attached, on that account, 
to the religion of their country and the worship of their idols ? What 
I am going to say on this subject may appear paradoxical; but it 
is by no means uncommon with them to speak in the most con- 
temptuous style of the objects of their worship. They appear in the 
temples without the least symptom of attention or respect for the 
divinities who reside there. Indeed, it is not a rare thing to see them 
chuse these places in preference, for their quarrels and fights. And, 
in general, the prostrations they make to their gods of brass and stone 
do not appear to proceed from any pious impulse. 

Their faith and their devotion are sometimes excited by human in- 
terests and motives. They exhibit a great reliance on those gods 
through whom they get their bread ; but when they have nothing to 
gain, or when they are not observed by the profane, they seem to care 
little about them. 
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The legends concerning the Pagan gods are universally so trifling and 
absurd that it is no wonder the people should sicken at the ridicule 
of addressing them in worship. It is not a dangerous thing to laugh at 
them ; for they will frequently join in the joke and carry it farther. 
Many of them have songs or scraps of rhymes, abusive of the gods 
whom they outwardly adore ; and these they sing or recite publicly, 
and with glee, without any apprehension of moving the anger or 
vengeance of the impotent beings to whom they are applied. The 
Sudras, who are more simple and credulous than the Brahmans, would 
not be so tolerant ; and it would be very unsafe for any one to turn into 
ridicule the deity whom they profess chiefly to revere. 

What mainly contributes to the contempt which the Brahmans 
really feel for the gods whom their interest, education, and general 
custom lead them outwardly to adore, is the clear and distinct know- 
ledge they possess of a God eternal, the author, and first cause of all 
things ; of a Being infinite, all-powerful, extending through all, im- 
material, existing of himself, boundless in understanding, who knows 
all things, who guides all things, infinitely wise, of a purity which ex- 
cludes all passion, propensity, division, or mixture. This is the idea 
they entertain, and which their books declare of Paramparavastu, Para- 
Brahma, Paramatma ; and it is the literal signification of the preceding 
expressions which the Brahmans employ to explain the nature and 
the attributes of the Supreme Being. 

These expressions, extracted from their books, and several more 
which I may likewise produce, signify the perfections of God, to which 
I have alluded. But the evil is, that the principal part of those high 
attributes, which only pertain to the Supreme Being, the creator and 
sovereign master of all things, have been prostituted to the fabulous 
deities of India, mixed with a number of others, accommodated to the 
vices and passions of men ; and which therefore can have no effect but 
to degrade and vilify the nature of the true God. 

But can it be credited that the Brahmans, holding opinions so lofty 
of the Deity, should descend to give the appellation of God to that 
innumerable multitude of living or inanimate creatures which are 
worshipped by the illiterate crowd? They must, at another sera, have 
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confined their adoration and' homage to the supreme and only God, 
whom they now appear to know but in speculation. Him alone the 
Hindus in remote times seem to have adored. 

But custom, interest, appearances, and all the other feelings by which 
human nature is corrupted begin to prevail. They exist no where more 
powerfully than in the hearts of the Brahmans ; for they have kept 
the light from their own eyes ; they have stifled the cry of their con- 
sciences, by substituting for the worship of the only and true God the 
absurd and irrational adoration of lifeless idols. “ Professing them- 
“ selves to be wise they become fools.” (iod, whose image they have 
disfigured by their abominations, has justly visited them with that severe 
judgment which the holy Apostle Paul has informed us fell upon cer- 
tain philosophers of his time, who shunned the light, as the modern 
Brahmans do, and has delivered them up in the same manner, “ giving 
“ them over to a reprobate mind.” These are the words of the Apostle 
in the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans ; the whole of which, 
from the eighteenth verse, may be perused as an eloquent description 
of a community sunk into an abandoned state of manners, to be com- 
pared only with the worst part of society in India. 

The philosophers of India, however, do not stand alone in the 
guilt of suppressing that truth which is of all others the most import- 
ant to man. That great truth, the existence and the unity of the true 
God, was not unknown at Athens : but the wisest of her philosophers, 
Socrates, who had almost as clear conceptions of the nature of the 
Godhead as we have derived from revelation, never durst reveal it to 
the people ; and although he well understood the absurdities of Pagan- 
ism, he assumed for his maxim, that it was proper to conform to the 
religion of one’s country. 

Plato, his disciple, who beheld Greece and all the world abused with 
a silly and scandalous worship, and who knew the true God as well as 
his master, contents himself with saying that there are some truths 
which must not be divulged to the multitude. 

At the time when those two philosophers flourished, the whole world 
was overspread with the same error ; and truth durst not appear. The 
followers of the true God were shut up in a narrow corner of the earth, 
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and his worship was publicly exercised only in the temple of Jeru- 
salem. 

But there is this vast difference between the ancient philosophers ^nd 
the modern sages of India, that the former were too few in number 
to influence the public mind, and had not sufficient support to combat 
successfully the errors into which the multitude had fallen ; whereas the 
Brahmans, from their numbers and the high consideration in which they 
are held, if they seriously desired it, and if their interest and passions 
did not run the other way, might throw down by a single effort, the 
whole edifice of idolatry in India, and substitute without difficulty, in 
its room, the knowledge and worship of the true God ; of whom they 
themselve still preserves the loftiest conceptions. 

But, to return to the religious toleration of the Brahmans, we add, 
that they carry it much beyond the universal adoration of all the 
deities of their own country. It is a principle established and taught 
in their books, and maintained by themselves in discourse, that, in the 
world, there must be an endless diversity of laws and of worship (ex- 
pressed by their word anantaveda, which signifies an infinity of reli- 
gions) not one of which they can condemn. 

They would respect Muhammadanism, such as it is professed in India, 
with all the trappings and superstitious additions of ceremonies with 
which the Moorish Hindus have overloaded it : but the weight of the 
yoke which its propagators have imposed on their necks, with an utter 
disregard of their laws, has brought both them and their religion into 
abhorrence. 

The Christian religion, in itself, is not disliked by them. They ad- 
mire its pure morality ; but they perceive also that it would not be 
easy for a plain Hindu to conform to some of its precepts. The Chris- 
tian religion condemns and abjures the greater part of their usages, on 
account of the superstition with which they are tainted ; and thence, 
in some districts particularly, it becomes quite insupportable. The 
Hindus who embrace it appear no longer to be branches of the same 
n^ional family with themselves, having renounced the usages which 
the adherents of the ancient faith consider as the only sacred bond 
which can unite Uiem indissolubly together. 
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I have often thought, however, that interest was a good deal con- 
cerned in their hatred of the Christians, as they must perceive that, if 
that religion gained ground, it must be to their prejudice ; and that, if 
it ultimately triumphed, they would be left destitute of the means of 
subsistence. 

Upon the whole, we must conclude that the tolerant spirit of the 
Brahmans, in regard to religion, arises from indifierence about it; 
most of them holding their own worship in contempt. 

They have been thought intolerant in their religious practices, be- 
cause they do not open the gates of their temples to Europeans, but 
refuse to admit to their ceremonies sucli of them as are attracted by 
curiosity to see them. But the reserve which the Hindus maintain in 
such cases by no means proceeds from an intolerant feeling with regard 
to religion, but wholly from a dislike of the unprepared condition and 
the uncleanness in which, according to their prejudices, the Europeans 
continually live. If these strangers would cease from taking Pariahs 
into their domestic service ; if they would abstain from eating the flesh 
of cattle, give up their offensive dress, with their boots, gloves and 
whatever is made of animal skin, and accommodate themselves, in how- 
ever small a degree, to the other leading usages of the country, they 
would experience from the Hindu the most perfect and unbounded 
toleration. 

Having sometimes in my travels come up to a temple where a mul- 
titude of the people were assembled for the exercise of their worship, 
I have stopped for a while to look on ; and the Brahmans, who direct 
the ceremonies, have come out, and, upon learning who I was, and my 
manner of living, have invited me to go in and join them in the tem- 
ple; an honour for which I always thanked them unfeignedly, as became 
a person of my profession to do. 

But if the Brahmans manifest that it is agreeable to their principles 
to shew indulgence in whatever immediately concerns their religion, 
the case is very much altered in regard to their Civil Institutions. In 
this particular they are the most intolerant of men. Nothing appears 
to them well ordered but their own customs. In the world there are 
no really civilized men but themselves ; and the habits and manners 
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of the strangers, who are now become their masters, and live in the 
midst of them, they consider to be worthy only of a barbarous 
people. 

This pride and vain prejudice in favour of their customs and prac- 
tices are so deeply rooted in their nature, that all the mighty revolu- 
tions to which they have been exposed have not effected the slightest 
visible alteration in their manner of .living. Several times have they 
been subdued by conquerors, who have shewn themselves superior to 
them in courage and bravery ; but they have always regarded their van- 
quishers as infinitely beneath them in civilization, education and ac- 
complishments. 

After being subdued by- the Moors, in modern times, that fierce 
people, who could not tolerate any religion but their own among a 
race whom they had conquered, used every effort to impose their 
religious as well as civil institutions on the Hindus, who had all sub- 
mitted without resistance to the stern invaders. But all endeavours 
were in vain. The Hindus, who had surrendered to them all they had 
valuable on earth, who saw their wives and their children carried away, 
and made no resistance ; who beheld the fierce plunderers ravage their 
whole land with blood and fire, and yet rested quiet ; shewed a spirit 
never to be subdued, when any attempt was made to change their cus- 
toms and to substitute those of a foreign people. Even the long resi- 
dence of their conquerors among them, during which every art of 
seduction has been employed, without intermission, to entice their new 
subjects to comply with their modes of life, has produced no visible 
alteration in the old customs of the country. The lure of wealth and 
honours held out by the Moorish invader to all who would conform to 
his religion and rules, and the harsh treatment and contempt reserved 
for those who persevered in their own worship and forms ; were all too 
feeble to move the Hindus, particularly the Brahmans ; who have pre- 
ferred a state of vassalage, with the use of their own rites, to all the 
dignities and honours which woidd have been the reward of their com- 
pliance. After a long struggle, the haughty conqueror has been ob- 
liged to yield, and even, in some measure, to adopt the religious and 
dvU customs of the vanquished people. 
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It must also be acfmitted that the harsh and tyrannical syst^ em- 
ployed by the Muhtunmadan invaders in the government of a race 
men so gentlct so submissive, so pacific as those they found in India; 
was but ill adapted to conciliate affection, or to abate the prejudices 
which, in all times, they have entertained against strangers and their 
customs. 

The period of their emancipation from the iron yoke imposed upon 
them by those tyrants, and which they have endured for several ages, 
without daring to complain, cwnot now be far ofi*. ' But the poor 
Hindu, though apparently insensible to the evils of life, cannot 'easily 
forget the numberless miseries which he has suffered for sdfieral 
hundreds of years from those cruel oppressors ; who, after subjugating 
an unresisting and obedient race, that never ventured to dispute, 
their dominion, appear to hav% studied as a science the art of inflicting 
calamity and woe. , « 

The Moors in India are disliked by the Brahmans, both on account 
of the tyranny which they exercise over them, without any respect to 
the imaginary lords of the earth, and also for' the small regard they shew 
to their ceremonies and customs in general. But they also find 
amongst these strangers, persons who equal or perhaps surpass them- 
selves in haughtiness, in pride, and vain glory, and in most of the 
vices which are familiar to either race : so that the one is never likely 
to coalesce with the other. 

There is this difference, ‘however, that the Moor on his part main- 
tains but an empty pride, which has tio other foundation than the office 
which he holds, or the dignity with which he is invested ; whereas the 
Brahman has the consdousness of his own excellence, which never 
forsakes him, but enables him to support his rank under all circum- 
stances of life. Rich or poor, in prosperous or adverse fortune, he 
relates himself continually by the sentiment which tells him, that 
he is the noblest and the most perfect of all created beings, that all 
other men are beneath him, and that there is nothing on earth so #ell 
ordered and so becoming as his usages and customs. 

He is likewise well convinced that there is nothing human in* which 
he does not surp^ the strangers who live in his country ; pAtticularly 
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in wh^er rdates to sdence. For, as to the aiits, he considers them 
as greatly beneath his dignify, and suited only to the degraded casts, 
who are not permitted to soar into the sublime r^ions of knowledge, 
accessible only to the Brahmans. 

The profound ignorance in which the Moors in India live, being 
incapable even of dipping into the almanack, for which they are com- 
pell^ to have recourse to the Brahmans, tends very much to strengthen 
the good opinion which the latter entertain of themselves ; whii^ no 
beings in the world carry so far. 9ut, if they were impartial, they 
would descend a good deal from this self-conceit, when they perceive 
hoW>> far the Europeans, with whom they now dive in familiarity, 
leave them behind in all the branches of knowledge which they cul- 
tivate in common. 

Nevertheless^ a Brahman will alwi^s refuse to own that any 
European can be as wise as he is. He hplds in sovereign contempt all 
the sciences, arts, and new discoveries which such a teacher could 
communicate, in the injudicious conceit that any thing not invented 
by himself can be neither good nor useful. And he is persuaded 
that every thing human that either can or ought to be known, is 
already contained in- his books, while on the other hand, whatever he 
himself has not found out is suspicious, and ought to be rejected with- 
out farther examination. 

Such is the education of a Brahman, and 8U<^ the principles in 
which he is universally and’ invariably trained up; and it would be 
labour lost to attempt to correct his prejudices or to alter his no- 
tions on such afikirs. 

One frequently sees amongst them some individuals whom interest 
at' other motives have induced to acquire the European tongues, and 
who understand them very well. But they are rarely seen with a 
European book of science in their hands ; and it would be somewhat 
difficult to convince them that any sudi work, contained an atom of 
which they are ignorant, or that is not already to be found in books of 
their own. 

At the same time, although the Brahmans will not allow that the 
Europeans equal them in the high departments of knowledge, th^ 
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confess the» superiority, in some other respects, fat partieulur they 
love to talk of the humanity with which they carry on war, of the 
moderation andampartiality with which th^ govern the people under 
their controul ; and, if it were possible finr this singular cast to become 
familiar with any foreigners, it would certainly be with the Europeans ; 
whose good qualities of benevolence and humanity they acknowledge. 
But among the bright virtues wUch adorn them, Uiey descry the 
darkest taints. They see them addicted to habits so gross and abomU 
nable according to their notions, so completely opposite to their awn 
education and breeding, as w^l as to their institutions, that they quickly 
forget the favourable impressions which their beneficence, moderation, 
and spirit of equity had leil, and view them in no other light than .as 
a part of the barbarous nations. 

The Europeans would harre rapidly advanced in the esteem -and 
aff^ction^f the. people of India, ‘had they chosen at their first ap- 
pearance, if not 'to accommodate themselves entirely to the customs 
and prejudices of the country, at least to have done so in the leading 
points. If they had yielded somewhat in those observances, the breach 
of which is most offensive, and is indeed regarded by all casts of 
Hindus as the most enorinous wickedness, or as outrageous rudeness, 
it would have cost them but little. Perhaps the adoption of some of the 
customs which they found established in the country might have been 
beneficial to -their health, and at all events would have .procured them 
an advantage, which they have for ever lost, in the love and confidence 
of those nations. 

I cannot see, for my part, what th#£uropean8 would lu^re lost by 
abstaining, in tenderness to the prejudices of the people, from the 
flesh of the cow ; which, in hot climates, is but an insipid and ua- 
wholesqme food. Neither do I perceive that it weuld have been a great 
sacrifice for them in chusing their servants, to have avoided the in- 
famous and detested sect of the Pariahs. 

Let us but candidly consider how a Brahman, or a Hindu of any 
other cast, can attach himself with affection to an European ; an in- 
dividual who, in his whole conduct, affronts their most sacred and in- 
violable institutions. 
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How can a Brahman repress the horror and the hideous disgust which 
must arise within him, when he sees Europeans feeding upon the flesh 
of the cow : he, ,to whom the murder of one such animal is more appal- 
ling than manslaughter, and the use of its flesh more horrible than to 
gorge on a human carcase ? 

In what estimation can he hold mbn who admit Pariahs into their 
domestic service, or keep women of that vile tribe, as servants, or in a 
more criminal capacity : he, who feels a stain, and must immediately 
wash, if even the shadow of such a being passes athwart him ? 

What respect can he have for men who debauch themselves in public, 
who ap^r to consider the detestable act of drunkenness as a gallant 
feat : he, who has been taught to view it as the most infamous of all 
vices, and the most debasing to human nature ; he, who, if he once 
offended in that way, would be consigned to the most degrading 
punishment? * « 

What idea can he form of Europeans, when he sees them bring their 
females to mix in their intemperance, and beholds women* shamelessly 
laugh, play, and toy with the men, and even join them, without blush- 
ing, in the dance : he, whose wife dares not sit down in his presence, 
and who has never known nor imagined that persons of that sex, with 
tile exception of the cbmmon girls and prostitutes, could take it in their 
heads to amble and caper ? 

Another pMuliarity which is nearly as shocking to the Hindus, is 
that of the European dress. It is so different from theirs, and in other 
respects, so cumbersome and incommodious in a warm climate, that it 
is not surprizing they should tMbk it fantastical and ridiculous. 

But what disgusts them most of all is the boots and gloves. In their 
imaginations, leather and all kinds of ekins of animals are of so impure 
a nature that they must wash after touching them ; and they do not un- 
derstand how Europeans can handle, and even put on, without horror, 
the offids of a beast. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

OF THE MANNERS OF THE BRAHMANS. 

To complete our knowledge of the character of the Brahmans* it will 
be necessary to draw an outline of their manners. Those who we most 
intimately acquainted with this i;ast of people* 1 believe, will genetally 
agree that an exact and faithful portrait of them will not be m^ifih to 
their advantage. I do not intend to enter very minutely into the sub* 
ject of this chapter ; and the greater part of what I have to say will 
apply, not to the Brahmans only, but to Hindus of all other casts^ 
Amongst the vices peculiar to them, we may place in the first rank 
their extreme su^icion and duplicity. 'J'^ese feelings appear very pro* 
minent wherever their interest is in any degree committed. But, in 
general, the reserve of the Hindus, in all* the circumstances of their 
lives, makes it very difficult to discover what is at the bottom of the 
heart ; and the skill which they possess in counterfeiting what best suits 
their interest, takes away all confidence in their most solemn pro* 
testations. * 

I do not suppose, however, that these vices are innate, or that they 
spring from any natural bias to be rogues and dissemblers. I rather 
suppose they proceed from the influence of the tyrannical governments 
under which they have existed for so many ages. Till of late, they 
have been habituated to live upder the rule of a great number of petty 
and subordinate tyrants, whose sole object appeared to .be to emuls^ 
each other in the art of trampling on the people whom they governed { 
which end they could most easily attain by the constant use of shifts 
and evasions. The feeble and timid Hindu had no other m^ns of 
warding off so much injustice and vexation, but by opposing trick to 
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trick; and practising in his turn the duplicity and dissimulation which 
were employed against him. ‘ Thus he grows expert in the practice of 
those arts. They are his defensive armour against despotism, and they 
are so often called into use that they have become his natural pro- 
tection. 

One of the principal ties that bind human creatures together, the 
reverence we feel for those ftom whom we derive our existence, is al- 
most wholly wanting among them. They fear their father, while they 
are young, out of dread of being beaten ; but from their tenderest years 
they use bad language to the mother, and strike her even, without any 
apprehension.. When the diildren are grown up, the father himself is 
no longer respected, and is generally reduced to an absolute submission 
to the will of his son, who becomes master of him and his house. It 

verjlrpnoommon, in any oast whatever j to see frthers preserving their 
authopty to the close of their lives, when their children are mature, 
mie young ,man always assumes the authority, and commands those 
who are the authors of his being. 

At the same time, when these have acquired absolute authority in the 
house, they are not deficient ^ attention to their fathers, mothers, and 
relations ; and, when grown old and infirm, they do not suffer them to 
be in want of any thing. 

No where in the world do parents shew more tenderness and attach- 
ment towards their offspring than those of India. But this fondness 
shews itself only in the most absolute indulgence of them, in every 
thing, whether good or bad. They have not sufficient courage and re- 
solution to correct their fruits, nor to repress the growing vices. The 
experience of how little gratitude a foolish father receives from his 
spoiled children, has no effect upon them, and makes them neither more 
severe nor more vigilant. 

• As no pains are taken to curb the passions of these indocile infants, 
tRim minds are left exposed to the first impressions that assail them, 
which are always of an evil tendency. From their earliest years, they 
are accustomed to scenes of impropriety, which, at such an age might 
be supposed) inc^ble of<imprihting ai^ image on their fiincibs : but 
it is nothing uncommon to see children of five, or six years old aheady 
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become familiar -witib discourse and actions which would make modesty 
turn aside. 'The instinct of nature id prematurely awakened by )the 
state of bare nakedness in whidi they are k^t for their first seven or 
eight years, and excited by the loose conversation which they frequently 
hear, the impure songs and rhymes which they are taught as soon as 
they can speak, and the lewd tales which they constantly listen to, and 
are encouraged to repeat. 3udi are the sources from whence th^r 
young hearts imbibe their first aliment, and such the earliest lessons 
which they learn! • - 

It is superfluous to add that, as they grow up, incontinence and its 
attendant vices increase with them. Indeed the greater part of theif* 
institutions, religious and civil, appear to be contrived for the purpose 
of nourishing and stimulatftig that passion to which nature of itself is so 
exceedingly ^rone. The stories of the dissolute life of their gods’} the 
solemn festivals so often cdebrated, from which decency and modesty 
are wholly excluded; the abominable allusions which many of their 
daily practices always recal ; their public and private monuments, on 
which ndihing is ever represented but the most wanton obscenities ; 
their religious rites, in -which prostitutes act the principal parts : all 
these causes, and others that might be named, necessarily introduce 
among the Hindus the utmost dissoluteness of manners. 

It is probably with the view of guarding in some measure ^inst 
this dreadful depravity, that they hasten to marry their children so soon. 
But marriage itself is but a feeble restraint in many, cases on the evil 
consequences of so profligate an education. Nothing is more usual 
than for a married man to keep one concubine, or several," out of his 
houser when he is able to aflbrd the expence. This occurs most fre- 
quently in the towns, from the facility thtgr afford of concealing it from 
the lawful wife, so as to avoid the family discord and quarrels which 
would so naturally arise if it were known. Yet, even iii the most re- 
tired situations, the jealous vigilance of the wife seldom restrains the 
libertinism of her husband. Seeing the small efiect produced byHek 
prayers and threats, she probaU^ forms the resolution to leave 'him 
qnd betidie herself to h^ relations. - She is soon recalled by promises 
of amendment and fidelity in fiiture These are soon brokm and she 
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is at last reduced to the necessity of seeing and hea^g kef injuries* 
and of enduring them. * 

Domestic discoid cannot fail to be prePftleht in a country where the 
yotfdis are trained so early to licentiousness, where the number of young 
widosrs is so great, and where abortion is so common from most of 
knowing the means of procuring it, and from> bdievingit to be a 
ainaller evil to Cause the death of an unborn inftnt than to put-^o 
hazard the reputation of a frail matron-. ' But>many of these jn&led 
women whose minds do not shrink from the crime of . in&nticide» . and 
who use ingredients to destroy the innocent victim, become theaaeri« 
fiee to their wickedness ; for it frequently happens that the deacBy>dikig 
extinguishes the life of the mother afters that of the child.- . - 

. When the remedy does not take' its intei^d effect* and when thm« 
is' no way of concealing the consequences of their frailty, Ihe Bndnnan 
women, to prevent as far as they can the shame wbieh theirtcoUdition 
would bring upon their family, give out that they are about to make a 
pilgrimage to Benares, a solemn undertaking as common in the'Bcakr 
man cast for womrni as men to engage in. With the assistanlb of. sqiite 
confidential person whom they have admitted into the secret, they 
b^n their journey, pretending to take the way to iTost, but gU noi&iv. 
ther than some neighbouring place, to the house of some relatimi>ior> 
Mmid, where they remain in privacy till they are disencumbered* of 
their load. This being arranged, and the child- disposed of in^e pripater 
way, they quietly return to their families. 

Besides the sources of corruption already noticed, which- are common 
to'all the Hindus, there is one of a peculiar kind, known in several dis- 
tricts, though chiefly among the Brahmans, and some cither dassea of 
fiiUdus the most distinguished fof licentious habits. Many of tbmfi 
pUssestf a detestable book which is known under the name of - Kokwa 
Soitnh tmd PadmeHt Kamam, in which the grossest lewtkiess and most 
id&mous obscenities are taught,- in regular method, and npon principle. 
T.1 £ro# not whether this abominable work exists in the various countries 
of India and whether it be written^n their several idioms ; but I 
k|iOW;it is extant in writing, in the Tamul, and that it is met with in 
the tBstricts where that dialect is used. 
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l%is abominable* book» it is S8i<^ . describes various 'modefi^tvexual 
congress, and teaches many opprobrious modes of lascivious eig(^m«it, 
independent of that intercourse, whi(^ decency does not permit tb be 
named. It^pretends also to give indubitable marks to il«»t arm ing 
wh^er the virgm zone has been unloosed : and proceeds to other in* 
quixies- which can be perused only by the most dissolute. . Still amne 
trace of modesty seems to perVade the general d^ravity of manners, 
for those who possibs the book dare not publicly exhibit it, nor^sheji^jit 
at home but to persons worthy of being admitted to such dia^^raoefol 
confidence. , , 

The mere connection with unmarried women is not coDrid0red4Wiaa 
offence by the Brahmans ; and those men who attach the idea s|iM^ 
the violhtion of the most .trifling ceremony, see none in the greatest 
excesses of profligacy, sudi as the institution, contrived for theuc.grativ 
fication, of the dancing girls, or prostitutes, attached to the idolatrous 
rites in the different temples.- They are often heard. repeath]{g,-8 
scandalous line, which. attributes merit to such va^e connections. * . 

It greatly tends to keep up domesticmisruleamongst them,thatadulforyi 
on the woman’s side, although infamous and reprobated, is not so severd^ 
punished here as in several of the other tribes. They p^. no great' iat*. 
tentio^ to it when kept private, and even if it becomes public, as every 
Brahman must have a woman, and as he cannot possibly find -anfjdwt 
in the room of her who has dishonoured his bed, in any othor^aqw 
city than as a concubine, the shortest way for him is to retmn Ms wifoi 
with all her failings, and to corred; them in the best manner he can. 

The disgrace, infamy, and shame which are the consequai^ccs of ta 
orringwife, and which even extend to all her family, serve tvs e restraint 
upon many, and retain them in the path of duty, or put diem upon 
finding the best means of cloaking their frailty, so that it may escape 
the eyes of the public. Those who are not so fortunate as to escape 
publicity, must expiate their errors by submitting to be received , 
public with reproach and insult ; and, in a country where no prosecu- 
tions take place on aecountsof verbal abuse, when they have any 
pute with women, their slip is most certtunly the first thing -to be 
brought up. The confusion into which they are thus publicly thrown 
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Is a good lesson 1to others to be more careful in preserving their honour, 

or at least ip' saving appearances. 

But it will appear almost incredible that, notwithstanding this state 
of corruption and the relaxation of manners so widely diffused over all 
India, external propriety of behaviour is much better maintained 
amongst them than amongst ourselves. The indecent prattle and ful- 
iK>me compliments which our fops are s^ vain of, and study as a science, 
here entirely unknown. The women, shamelJIs and dissolute as 
they are in other respects, would not join in such impertinent gossip- 
ping in public. A man who should talk in a familiar way with his 
wife would be thought an unpolished ridiculous person. One is never 
asked how his wife does. Such an inquiry would be considered im- 
pertinent, and be felt by the husband as an insult. It is stBl more 
lequisite that when one visits his friends he should never shew any de- 
sire to see the wife, or even speak to her if they met, unless they be 
near relations. 

In no country is there a just medium in this respect. Our error 
is an excess of familiarity. The fault of the Hindus is too much re- 
serve. 

The austere behaviour of the Hindus towards the feir sex arises from 
the opinion, in which they have been nurtured, that there can he no- 
thing disinterested or innocent in the intercourse between a man and a 
woman ; and, however Platonic the attachment might be between two 
persons of different sex, it would be infallibly set down to sensual love. 
They have not therefore been yet able to familiarize themselves with 
the European manners in this particular. The 'politeness, attention, 
and gaQantiy which the Europeans practise towards the ladies, although 
often proceeding entirely from esteem and respect, are invariably 
ascribed by the Hindus to a different motive; and they cannot see a 
^qropean conducting a lady under his arm but they conclude she must 
be fais mistress. 

But this habit of reserve which they keep up towards the .women of 
their own nation, together with, the other seasons' alluded to, and the 
severity with which they punish those who are guilty or ^re ^rongly 
suspected of such conduct, have the effect to render the violation of 
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honour much more care, than it. would otherwise necessarily b§» in a 
country where the men are, so early in life, accustomed to licentious- 
ness and where there are so many young widows who have it not in 
. their power to re-marry. 

To all these motives for continency, we ought to add that.,the Hindu 
women are naturally chaste. In this respect they are undoubtedly of a 
vei^ different character from what is attributed to them by some authors, 
who,h^ye but imperfectly observed their dispositions, and who have, 
no doufajt, been^ deceived ^jy the dissoluteness of some females of the 
nation, , who connect tkemselves with EuropeaUs, or of the still greater 
number who follow the armies. From these particular instances, they 
have ventured to. brand them in general with the odious imputation of 
unchai|t‘^y‘ ^ believe their opinion to be erroneous, and I am confident 
that any person who shall inquire closely, and with impartiality, into 
their habitual conduct, as I have done, will join with me in revering 
their virtue. ■*. 

I am unable to decicfe whether their continence proceeds from the 
education they receive, the spirit of reserve which is instilled into them 
•from their early years, the seclusion from the males, which their cus- 
toms inipose invariably, or from the influence of climate andfrfbod. 
Butj whatever may be the true cause, certain it is that they h^ve not 
thaf natural propensity to transgress the rules of honour which the sex 
•is remarked for in some other countries. But if this inclination actually 
exists amongst them, it is at least a fire concealed under ashes, which, 
if it be pot roijsed, does not burst into a flame. 

Having said so. much of the methods taken by the Brahmans to en- 
cofirage and stimulate that passion which of itself exercises a power 
sufficiently absolute over the human heart, I will say a few words on 
their mode of resenting any injury or affront which is offered to them. 
No creature whatever retains longer than ttiey do the spirit of rancour. 
When they have nourished a feeling of hatred against any one, it often 
passes frpm generation to generatiop, and becomes hereditary in fami- 
lies. They counterfeit a reconciliation, when their interest requires it ; 
but it is never sincere ; and it is nothing unconynon to see a man taking 
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Vengeance fys an injury offered, many years before, to his father or 
grand&ther. 

In their view of obtaining satisfaction, a duel would be sheer folly. 
Assassinations, and even fisticuffs, beyond a gentle blow or two, are al- 
most unknown among them. Their disposition, naturally 'timid and 
cowardly, does not admit of methods of revenge so dangerous and 
bloody. 'In cases of deep offence, the Br^man prefers to ay^nge hm- 
self by the means of some evil-engendering or by, hav ing 

recourse to some famous magician, who, by ^s spells and enchantment, 
may strike his enemies with terror, or infect them with some incur- 
able disease. . , i , , , 

Their manner of shewing their wrath is, by scolding ^utly ^dj 
dying the grossest and most infamous abus^ y in;.- yvliich ^cco^pjj^ifh^ , 
ment the Brahmans are not surpassed by any other cast. They will 
try also to ruin their adversary by calumnies and other secret attacks ; 
m which, sooner or later, th^ will succeed. 

Homicide and suicide, though held in particular horror by the whole 
of the Hindus, and though less frequent among them than in many 
other nations, are however not unknown. It is the women chiefly who’ 
resor»to'self-slaughter, in moments of despair, almost always brought 
on by the harsh and tyrannical manner in which they are treated. 
They put an end to their life by hanging themselves, or plunging into a 
pend or river ; and the general cause of this desperate end is, as we 
have just mentioned, family discord. 

Besides that great connecting link of human society, filial reverence, 
a virtue so little appreciated among the Hindus, the Brahmans are like- 
wise destitute of the other high moral sentiments which infuse the spirit 
of mutual agreement and union into the social body, moulding it inth a 
large ^community of brothers, aiding one another ih every difficulty, 
and mutually contributing whatever is in their power to each others 
wdffare. 

Hie Brahman lives but for himself. Bred in the belief that the whole 
world is his debtor, and that he himself is called upon for^o return, he 
oondbcts himself in every circumstance of his life with the most abso- 
lute selfishness. The feelings of commiseration and pity, as far as 
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respects the sufferings of others, never enter into his heart. He will 
see an unhappy being perish on the road, or even at his own gate, if be- 
loi^ing to another cast ; , and will not stir to help him tb a drop of 

water, though it were to save his life. 

He has been taught from his infancy to regai;^ all other classes of 
men with the- utmost contempt, as beings created for the purpose of 
serving . hiitai and supplying all his wants ; without any reciprocal duty 
on his part, to shew his gratitude, ot*make any other return. 

Such are the principles on which the education of the Brahmans is 
invariably and universally founded. And, after such a description, shall 
we be at all surprized at their haughtiness, their pride and self-love, or 
at thefr contempt of all other men, of whom they never speak amongst . 
thefrrteWes without the addition of some ignominious epithet or expres- 
sion of scorn p ^ 
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CHAP. XV. 

or THE EXTEUIOR QUALITIES OF THE BRAHMANS AND OTHER HINDDS } THEIR 
BODILY AND MENTAL WEAKNESS J < t>F THEIR LANGUAGE, THEIR DRESS, AND 
THEIR HOUSES, 


'jPhAT nothing may be -wanting to our description of the Brahmans, 
I will add a few words concerning their gait, physiognomy, and other 
characteristical peculiarities, the greater part of which is applicable in 
degree to the other; casts. 

There are among them, as in all other nations in the world, men of 
every degree of stature and figure. But one hardly ever sees in India 
certain bodily deformities which are comtbon in Europe. The hump- 
back, for example, is rarely to be seen. But to balance this deficiency, 
there is a far greater, proportion of blind than in Europe. The extreme 
heat of the climate, the usual practice of the poor to go with their heads 
and bodies altnost bare, under th^strongest influence of the sun, may 
unquestionably contribute to impair the organs of sight. To guard 
against this evil the people have a custom of rubbing th^ head with*iin 
ointment composed of several ingredients. 

The colour of the Hindus is tawny, lighter or darker according to the 
provinces which they inhabit. That of the casts who are constantly 
employed in the labours of agriculture, in the southern districts of the 
peninsula, is nearly as dark as that of the Cafifres. The Brahmans, and 
people whose profession admits of their working in the shade, such as 
painters and many other artisans, are of a lighter hue. A dark-coloured 
Br^iyan and a whitish Pariah are looked upon aa odd occurrences ; 
which has given birth to a proverb common in many parts of India, 
“ Never trust to a black Brahman or a white Pariah.” Tlie tint of the 
Bpahman approaches to the colour of copper, or perhaps* more nearly 
to thdt of n bright infusion of coffee, I have seen people in the southern 
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parts of France as dusky as the greater number of Brahmans, and 
perhaps miore so. Their women, who are still more sedentary and less 
exposed to the rays of the sun, are still lighter in their complexion ifian 
the males. 

There are some Mfild hordes on the hills and in the thick forests on 
the coast of Malabar, who are much less deeply tinged than any of the 
casts that have been mentioned. In the woods of the Coorga country 
.there is one ot* these communities, called Malay Koodieru who do not 
yield, in point of complexion, to the Spanish or Portuguese. I can 
divine no other reason why those savages who inhabit ^the mountains 
should be of a whiter hue, but that they are continually under the 
shelter of trees which protect their complexion. 

But, in all casts, without exception, the Hindus have the solei ef 
the foot and the palm of the hand much whiter than the rest of the 
body. 

It is no uncommon thing to meet with a class of individuals 
amongst them who are born with a skin much whiter even than that of 
Europeans. But it is easy to perceive that it is not a natural colour, 
because their hair is altogether as white as their skin ; and, in general, 
their whole exterior appearance is iinnatbral. Iney have this dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity, that they cannot endure the light of the broad 
day. While the sun is op, they cannot look steadily at any object ; 
and, during all that time, they contract their eye lids ao as apparently 
to exclude vision. But in return, they are gifted with the faculty of 
seeing almost every object in the dark. 

Tliere can be no doubt that this is the same variety of the human 
species which the celebrated naturalist Bufibn, in his Natural History, 
Ascribes under the name of Blafards ; who, according to that author, 
are found in great numbers in the* Isthmus of Darien, m America. 
He also remarks that this same species is met with in the various parts 
of the world which are situated under the same latitude as the Isthmus, 
and in a similar climate. The description which he gives corresponds 
exactly with the individuals here alluded to, whom the Europeans in 
India call Chakreku. 
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But I do not think it foreign to my subject to digress i little, in 
order to clear up a doubt which that intelligent writer appe^ to have 
entertuned respecting the Blafards whom he- describes, considering 
them as a class of beings degenerate, and entirely out of the regular 
course of nature, and as thereiSere incapable of the production oS their 
qf^ies; 

It has not fallen under my obseiTvataon to determine whether two 
of this sort, a male and i female, .tmited together, would have issue, 
but I am perfectly convinced that they are capable of procreation when 
they mix with other.'indtviduals. A few years agOi' tt young child was 
brought to me for 'baptism,' the 'fruit of a connection between a 
Chakrela -viomm and a Eurdpean" soldier; with whom she Ocdiubited! 
And, truly, without the courage and intrepidity of a soldier, he could 
not have encountered' so disgusting an object. • , 

In India, these beings are looked upon universally with hoitor. 
Their parents, even, who have brought thehf into the world, abandon 
them. Their colour is supposed to arise from leprosy ; and indeed the 
name they aije known by signifies lepers by birth. It is reasonaUe to 
conclude that so lemiirkable a deviation from <he ordinary eottree of 
nature, as tl\e bmh of ft white infrmt from black parenfb,' must 
actually proceed from some ditease contracted within the body die 
mother; and it may be^a kind of leprosy; ns that^^seas^'St is sakh 
does not hinde#those who are 'aifected with' it from ‘aivtving at an ach 
vanced age. >ti!' f lu >.ti 

When they die, their bodies are neither buriedmor buraty ilnat'cast 
upon the dunghill, This custom is founded on a notion anting .cht of 
the superstition of the country,' 'which' interdicts from the honours of 
interment all who die under any cutaneous or eruptive disorder. If 
they did otherwise, the Hindus firmly believe that a general drou^t, 
of some other public calamity would break out that year, over the 
wholedand. 

Agreeably to this opinion, the Chakrelas, and tiiose who- have white 
spots on their skin, such as are often seen on > the < soles . of the foet 
pnd the palms of the hands of some Hindus, 'together with those who 
die of small-pox or other eruptions, or have any ulcer on the body 
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when they die, and pregnant women dying undelivered of the foetus j 
in all such cases, the dead bodies are exposed in the open fields to be 
devoured by wild beasts and birds of prey. 

I have, more than once, been in districts afflicted with grievous 
drought, where the inhabitants, becoming desperate from there being 
no prospect of rain, and imagining that the defect arose from some 
corpses, such as we have described, being secretly interred, have ga- 
thered in crowds to open the suspected graves. These they dig up, 
and carefully inspect the bodies which have perhaps lain for months, 
drag them from their sepulchre, and throw upon the dunghill such as 
they imagine to have been interred illegally. This horrid custom, of 
thus rudely violating the ashes of the dead, is very common in those 
parts where the Lingamites are numerous, as that sect follows the prac- 
tice of burying their dead, in place of burning them, which is the ge- 
neral custom among the Hindus. 

But we will here drop the subject of the Chakrelas, the smallness of 
their number making them of little importance, and proceed with our 
description. 

In general, the Hindus have the forehead sinall, the face thinner 
and more meagre than the Europeans ; and they are also very much 
inferior to them in strength and other physical qualities. They are 
lean, feeble, and incapable of supporting the labours and fatigues which 
the other race are habituated to. The Brahmans, in particular, scarcely 
ever attempt any laborious effort of the body ; and when they do, it is 
but mmnentary. This feebleness is, no doubt, occasioned by the nature 
of the climate, as well as by the quality of the food to which the 
greater number of Hindus are restricted. In general, they eat nothing 
but seeds, or such insipid matters ; for, though most of them cultivate 
rice, which appears to be a production of nature in the highest degree 
suited to the use of man, and well adapted to sustain his vigour, the 
mass of the people do not use it for their ordinary fare. They are 
obliged to sell it, to get what is necessary for paying their taxes, to pro- 
cure clothes, and supply their other domestic wants. After disposing of 
their cr<^ of rice, they nourish themselvesj for the rest of the year, in 
the best way they are able, upon the various sorts of small seeds, similar 
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to what are given in Europe to pigs or chickens: and it were to 
be wished that every Hindu had even this sorry fate at his com- 
mand. 

The same debility and tendency to degenerate, which is so visible in 
the Hindus themselves, appear to involve all animal existence in that 
country, from the plant up to the human species. The grass, veget- 
ables, and fruits, are all- sapless ; at least, the greater part are. devoid of 
the nourishing qualities inherent in the same productions of nature in 
other countries. 

The domestic and wild animals, with the exception of the elephant 
and the tiger, are there found in a degraded state, both as to native 
vigour and nutritive properties. All eatable things, of the most succu- 
lent nature elsewhere, are insipid here. Nature seems, in this region, 
to have fashioned all her productions animate or inanimate, on a scale 
proportioned to the feebleness of the people. What she has provided 
for the use or the service of a debilitated being, she has lowered in a 
corresponding degree. 

The imbecility of the mind keeps pace with that of the body. There 
is no country, I believe, where one meets with so many stupid or silly 
creatures } and, although in India there are to be found numbers of 
persons of good sense and moderate talents, and even some who, by 
means of a good education, have distinguished themselves advantage- 
ously amongst their countrymen, yet I think it very doubtful whether, 
during the three centuries in which the Europeans have been settled in 
the country, they have ever discovered among them one true genius. 

What they are, in point of courage, is well known ; their natural 
cowardice being every where proverbial. 

Neither have they sufficient firmness of mind to resist any applica- 
tion that may be made to them on their weak side. Praise and flat- 
tery will induce them to part with any thing they possess. 

They are not less devoid of that provident spirit, which makes other 
mortals think of their future wants and well-being, as much as of the 
present. Provided the Hindu has just enough to support the vanity 
and extravagance of the day, he never reflects on the state of misery 
to which he will he reduced on the morrow, by his ostentatious and 
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empty parade. He sees nothing but the present moment, and his 
thoughts never penetrate into an obscure futurity. 

From this want of foresight, chiefly, proceed the frequent and sud- 
den revolutions in the fortunes of the Hindus, and the rapid trans- 
itions from a state of luxury and the highest opulence to the most 
abject wretchedness. 

They support such overpowering shocks of fortune with much resig- 
nation and patience. But it would be erroneous to ascribe their tran- 
quillity, under such circumstances, to loftiness of spirit or magnanimity; 
for it is the want of sensibility alone that prevents their minds from 
being affected by the blessings or miseries of life. 

It was probably with an intention to make some inq^ression on their 
unfeeling nature, and to stimulate their imagination, that their histories, 
whether sacred or profatie, their worship and laws, are so replenished 
with extraordinary and extravagant conceits. 

We must also ascribe to their phlegmatic temper, more than to any 
perverseness of disposition, the want of attachment and gratitude with 
which the Hindus are justly reproached. No where is a benefit con- 
ferred so quickly forgotten as among them. That sentiment which is 
roused in generous minds by the remembrance of favours received, and 
which repays in some measure the liberal heart for the sacrifices which 
its desire to oblige so often requires it to make, is quite a stranger to 
the natives of India. 

But we shall here drop the subject of their mental faculties, in which 
they do not appear to great advantage, and’ return to the exterior qua- 
lities of the Brahmans. 

It is easy to distinguish a member of this cast, by a certain free and 
unembarrassed air, something more easy and independent than is in 
general to be met with in the other tribes. Without betraying any 
appearance of affectation, their manner and movement sufficiently in- 
dicate the consciousness they feel of their superiority in rank and 
origin. One may recognise them also by their language, which is 
exempt from the low and vulgar expressions in use among the other 
casts. Besides its ^superior purity and elegance, it is more tinctured 
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with the Sanscrit. They have particular phrases also, not employed 
by the SudraS. In private conversation their discourse is diversihed 
with proverbial turns and allegorical allusions, briefly expressed. 
Possessing a great copiousness of phrase, it often happens that, after 
learning their language tolerably well, one is provoked to find that 
he cannot understand a word that passes between any party of them, 
when conversing familiarly with each other. In their talk, as well as 
in their letters, they introduce a thousand graceful flights which they 
know very well how to apply. Indeed they rather exceed just bounds 
in this respect, as they have no moderation in the extravagance of their 
compliments. They make no scruple to elevate above all the gods 
those to whom they direct their flattery ; and truly this is but the 
first step in their fulsome adulation. 

But, to reverse the picture, and turn to their horrid and execrable 
foulness of language and imprecations ; they must be admitted to have 
a more unbounded supply of these flowers of speech than of the 
courteous sort. For, although the Brahmans pride themselves on their 
politeness and good education, they forget them both when their 
passion is roused. On these occasions, such a torrent of the most in- 
decent and obscene expressions issues from their impure mouths, that 
one would be tempted to suppose they had made a particular study of 
the language of invective and insult. 

Nothing can be more simple than their primitive dress. A single 
piece of cloth, uncut, about three yards long and one in width, was 
formerly, and in general still continues to be their only apparel. Being 
wrapped round the loins, one end passes between the thighs, and is 
fastened behind, while the other end, after being cast into several folds 
in front, is allowed to hang down in a negligent, though not ungrace- 
ful way. Tliis is the habit of those, in particular, who pride them- 
selves the most on propriety and purity. Bathing gives little trouble, 
with such a garment ; and they have generally a spare one for a change, 
which sometimes they spread over their shoulders. 

Many of them provide themselves with a piece of woollen doth, to 
wrap themselves in during the night, or in the cool of the morning. 
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Since the European manufactures have become general in the 
country, many Brahmans and other Hindus, have bought themselves 
a piece of scarlet, with which they make a great shew. 

It appears that they were accustomed to have the head uncovered, 
or merely with the cloth throwu over it wliich serves to protect 
their shoulders. At present, the greater number wear a turban ; an 
ornament which they have borrowed from the Moors, consisting 
of a long piece of very fine stuff, sometimes twenty yards in length, 
by one in breadth ; and with this they encircle the head in many folds. 

Those who are employed in the service of the Europeans or of 
the Musalman princes, besides their ordinary dress, wear a long robe 
of muslin or very fine cloth; which is also an imitation of the 
Moors, and formerly unknown in the country. The Bralimans, how- 
ever, keep up a distinction between themselves and the Musalmans, 
by fastening" it to the left side, in place of the right ; and they some- 
times wear, above this dress, a cincture of very fine texture passing 
several times round the body. 

The wealthy amongst them do not dress differently from the rest ; 
but the vesture they wear about their loins, is generally of a finer cloth, 
and ornamented with a fringe of red silk. 

Almost all the Hindus wear golden ear-rings, of larger or smaller 
size, and of different shapes, according to the custom of the various 
countries. We shall hereafter describe this species of finery. 

The plainness of their houses corresponds with that of their dress. 
They are commonly constructed of earth, and thatched with straw, 
especially in the country. Those who live in towns are for the most 
part better accommodated. 

The inside of the house is like a small cloister, with a court within 
it, ^ and a gallery, from which, all round, there are entrances into small 
chambers, very dark, the use of windows not being known to the 
Hindus, and the interior of the house receiving no light but from a 
narrow passage. 

The kitchen is situated in the most retired part of the house, and 
quite out of the view of strangers, who might happen to come on 
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a visit or any other purpose. In the houses of the Brahmans, par- 
ticularly, the kitchen door is always barred ; a precaution which they 
use lest even the gaze of strangers should pollute their earthen vessels 
for preparing their food, and oblige them to break them in pieces. 

The hearth is almost always placed on the south-west quarter, which 
is denominated the side of the god of Jire, because they say this deity 
actually dwells there. Each of the eight points of the compass has 
its divinity that presides over it. 

As men, here, never visit the women, unless they be near relations, 
and as the females are always occupied with household affairs in the 
inner apartments which strangers do not generally approach, the 
fashion is to construct, at the gate of . entrance, verandahs or 
alcoves, both within and without, where the men assemble, and sitting 
cross-legged, carry on their conversation, talk of business, dispute on 
religion or science, receive their visitors, or pass their time in empty 
talk. 

Besides private houses, there is generally one or more of public 
erection in places of any considerable size, known to the E.uropeans 
under the name of chotdtries, and which merely consist of a vast empty 
hall, open on one side the whole length. They serve not only to shelter 
travellers, but are also used as courts of justice, where the chiefs of the 
district assemble to discuss the affairs of the village, or to decide 
differences and accommodate disputes. They likewise serve for temples, 
in places where there is no other edifice set apart for religious worship. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

OF THE- RULES OF POLITENESS IN USE AMONG THE BRAHMANS AND OTHER 
HINDUS. — OP THEIR VISITS AND PRESENTS. 

It would be useless and tiresome to detail the whole rules of polite- 
ness which the Hindus observe with regard to each other. It will be 
sufficient to mention some of the principal, which will shew their par- 
ticular turn on this point. 

The Hindus have many modes of salutation. In some parts, they 
manifest it by raising their right hand to the heart : in some, by 
simply stretching it out towards the person who is passing, if they 
know him. For they never salute those whom they are not ac(]uainted 
with. In many parts, there is no shew of salutation whatever. When 
they meet any of their acquaintance, they content themselves with 
saying a friendly word or two in’ passing, and then pursue their way. 

They have likewise borrowed the Musalman salam ; and they salute ^ 
both Moors and Europeans with this ceremony, which consists in j 
raising their hand to their forehead. When they address persons of 
distinction and high rank, they give them the salam thrice, touching 
the ground as often with both hands, and then lifting them up to their 
foreheads. Sometimes they more nearly approach the person whom 
they wish to distinguish by their attentions, and, instead of touching 
the ground three times, they touch his feet as often with their hands, 
which they afterwards raise to their forehead. 

The other casts salute the Brahmans by offering them the namaskaram. 
This salutation consists in joining the bands and elevating them to the 
forehead, or sometimes over the head. Such a mode of saluting im- 
plies great superiority on the part of him to whom it is paid. It is ac- 
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companied with these two words andam arya ; which signify, “ Hail ! 
respected Lord!” The Brahmans, in return, stretching out their 
hands half open, as if they wished to receive something from the 
person who pays them homage, answer with this single word, osir- 
vadam, “ benediction !” When people do not intend to carry their 
reverence to the utmost, they limit it by raising their hands no higher 
than the breast. 

I have translated this word by the term benediction, because it is a 
mysterious expression, composed in fact, of three terms of. blessing, 
which import many happy wishes in favour of the person to whom 
they are addressed. The Brahmans and Gurus alone have authority to 
return the asirvadam, or to pronounce this sacred word over those who* 
treat them respectfully, or make them presents. 

Another very respectful mode of salutation consists in lowering both 
hands to the feet of the person to be honoured, or even in falling down 
and embracing them. This homage is sometimes paid by a son to his 
father, and sometimes by a young man to his elder brother, when they 
have met after a long separation ; but in general children pass their 
parents hundreds of times every day without paying them the slightest 
attention. 

Of all forms of salutation, the most striking and the most respectful 
is the sashtangam, or prostration of the eight members, elsewhere 
, mentioned, which consists in throwing themselves at their whole 
length on the ground, and stretching out both arms over their heads. 
This is practised before the Gurus or other high personages, and in 
presence of an assembly, when they appear before it to solicit the 
pardon of any misdeed. 

When relations come in a body from distant parts to pay a visit of 
ceremony, they make a pause near the place to which they are going, 
and send a messenger to apprize their friends of their approach. 
These immediately go in search of them and conduct them home with 
the sound of music. But it is not customary to embrace on such 
occasions, or on any other ; with the single exception, that in some 
places, visits of condolence on the death of some very near relation 
admit of it ; but, in the closest embrace, they always avoid toudiing 
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each others faces. And, in no case whatever, is a man permitted to 
embrace a woman. It would be considered a monstrous impropriety. 
A husband, even, cannot in public, use such familiarity with his own 
wife, nor a brother with his sister, nor a son with his mother. 

Relations who have been long separated testify their joy, when they 
meet, by clinging closely together,* chucking each other under the chin, 
and shedding tears of joy. 

' The Brahmans and other HiiuUis, in quitting an apartment, follow 
the same rule of politeness that we do, by letting the visitor walk first. 
They differ in this from the Spaniards and Portuguese, who shew their 
civility by doing quite the reverse. The object of this practice is to 
avoid turning their back on their guest ; who, on his part, declines it 
also, as far as he is able, by going side by side with his entertainer 
until they are both out of doors. 

• Agreeably to this usage, when a person retires from the presence of 
great men, he steps backwards or sidelong to a certain distance \ and 
by the same rule, a servant ’attending his master on foot or on horse- 
back never goes before him. 

To tread in the footstep of any one, even by accident or inad- 
vertency, demands an immediate apology ; whicli is nuide by stretching 
both Ixands towards the feet of the party offended. 

To receive a blow is not considered a great matter, whether inflicted 
by the fist or the bare foot : but when aimed at the head, so as to 
make the turban fall off, it becomes a serious insult. 

But by far the greatest of all indignities, and the most insupportable, 
is to be hit with a shoe or one of the pantoufles which the Hindus com- 
monly wear on their feet. To receive a kick from any foot with a 
slipper on it is an injury of so unpardonable a nature, that a man 
would suffer exclusion from his cast who could submit to it without 
receiving some adequate satisfaction, tven to threaten one with the 
stroke of a slipper is held to be criminal and to call for animadversion. 

One of , the reasons which make them dislike to serve the Buropeans 
is the great terror they are under of being kicked by their master with 
his boots or shoes on ; a sort of discipline, it must be owned, not un- 
exampled. 
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The women, as a mark of their respect, turn their backs to the men 
whom they hold in estimation. They must at least tium their faces 
aside, and cover them well with their veils. When they go out of 
doors, they must keep on their way without noticing goers or comers. 
If they meet a man, they must hold down their head or avert their 
countenance. They never are permitted to sit in the presence of men. 
A married woman is not indulged in this privilege, even in the presence 
of her husband. 

Any person whatever must turn aside when he meets a person of 
much superior rank. If on foot, he must go off the path, so as to leave 
it unincumbered ; and, if on horseback or in a palanquin, he must light 
and remain standing till the great personage has passed and got to 
some distance. 

In speaking or saluting a superior, he must cast off his slippers. He 
must do it also when he goes into his house. One is not permitted to 
enter into a cow-shed even, with leather shoes on his feet. Wherever 
he has occasion to go, he must invariably leave his slippers at the door. 
If he were to pass the threshold of his own house, or of any other, 
with any integument of leather, it would be considered on all hands 
as an enormous impropriety. 

In addressing any person of note, they must in politeness preserve a 
certain distance from him, and cover their mouths with their hands 
while they are speaking, lest their breath or a particle of moisture 
should escape to annoy him. 

It is only among equals that reciprocal salutations are admitted ; and 
superior persons, when they receive this mark of respect from their 
inferiors, are not required to return it. The Brahmans, when ac- 
costed with the naniaskaram, content themselves with giving back the 
asirvadam. They behave differently indeed to the Europeans and 
Moors, when their interest engages them to shew their manners. Unless 
they have some motive of that sort, either of hope or fear, they never 
salute foreigners in any way ; but under those circumstance^ they per- 
form their salam in one of the modes described already. But they 
do not hesitate to make their different salutations, even the sashtangam 
itself, to their Gurus or the Sannyasis of their cast. 
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It is the custom in several of the southern provinces of the penin- 
sula for the men to uncover their shoulders and breast, when addressing 
any person fijr whom they have respect. It is also observed by the 
women of certain casts, particularly of that which is known in the 
country of Tamul by the name of Malamai, who always, when under 
the necessity of speaking to a man, uncover the upper part ot the 
body from the head to the girdle, and wrap round their middle the part 
of the clothing which usually covers the shoulders and chest. They 
act in the same way when speaking to their husbands, or other persons 
at home, whom they are bound to reverence. It would be thought a 
want of politeness and good breeding to speak to men with that part 
of the body clothed. 

When the Hindus visit a person of consideration for the first time, 
civility demands that they should take with them some present, as a 
mark of deference and respect, or to shew that they come with a 
friendly intention, especially if their object be to ask some favour in 
return. . But, in any case, to approach respectable people with empty 
hands would be considered as an act of presumption. When the means 
of offering presents of value arewantijig, they carry with them, on their 
visits, sugar, bananas, cocoa nuts, betel, milk, and other simple 
offerings. 

Some visits are held to be indispensable, such as those of condolence 
and of Pongol, which shall be afterwards explainetl. They com- 
mence on the first day of the return of the sun, when that luminary, 
according to the Hindu calculation, enters the tropic of Capricorn, 
and begins his approach, infusing as it were a new life into all nature. 

The festival to which this epoch gives rise is celebrated with un- 
usual pomp and solemnity in the Tamul territory. The day itself and 
the two that follow it are distinguished above all others for the presents 
which friends and relations mutually offer, consisting of new earthen 
vessels, on which certain figures are drawn with chalk ; of ground 
rice, slips of bastard saffron, and various fruits. These presents are 
carried with much solemnity with the sound of musical instruments. 
A present of this sort is of most indispensable obligation from a 
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mother to a married daughter. If it were neglected the mother-in-law 
would resent the omission to her dying day. 

With regard to the visits in cases of mourning, they never can be 
represented, as they often are with us, by letters of condolence. Some 
one of the family must go in person, although at a distance of thirty or 
forty leagues. Indeed hardly any difficulty can be offered as an excuse 
for the non-performance of this duty. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


OF THE DECORATIONS WORN BY THE HINDUS, AND THE DIFFERENT EMBLEMS 
WITH WHICH THEY ADORN THEIR PERSONS. 


Every Hindu, without excepting those even who engage in the 
profession of penitence and renunciation of the world, wears ear-rings 
of gold. The penitents, indeed, or Sapnyasis, who were supposed to 
have overcome the three great lusts of women, honours, and riches, have 
them made of brass instead of the more precious metal. 

These pendants are of different sorts and shapes; but most com- 
monly of an oval form. They are sometimes large enough to admit 
one’s hand to go through them. For the most part they are made of 


a slender ring of copper, round which gold wire is twisted so as to cover it 
entirely. People of ordinary condition ornament it with a pearl or pre- 
cious stone, which is attached to the centre of the pendant and adds to 


its beauty. 

This species of ornament, of a size sometimes so preposterous, will 
not appear improbable to those who have attended to the practice in 
the remotest antiquity, as described in the antient writings, sacred and 
profane. At times they load their ears with four or five pairs, particu- 
larly during the ceremony of marriage. 

Some likewise wear, at the middle of the ear, a little golden trinket, 
to which they attach a precipus stone ; whilst others fix this omamen( 
to the upper part of the cartilage. 

The poor people have small pendants of little value dangling at each 
ear ; and, in whatever distress they may be, the universal fashion re- 
quires that this organ should not be without its ornament. 

Some people of distinction and wealth wear round their necks gold 
chains, or a species of chaplets of pearls which descend to the bosom. 


II 
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Many of them are seen with rings of gold and of silver, in which 
precious stones are set, of very high value. They frequently add to 
these several ornaments large bracelets of massy gold, of more than 
a pound weight each. The men, likewise, after they are married, 
generally wear silver rings upon their toes. 

But there is an ornament quite peculiar to the people of India, and 
which seems to be unknown to other polished nations in modern times, 
although it appears to have been used in early ages by the nations of 
antiquity. It consists of various marks or emblems inscribed on the 
forehead and other parts of the body. The simplest of all, and at the 
same time the most common, is that to which they give the name of 
Pottu, being nothing more than a small circle of about an inch in dia- 
meter, stamped on the middlg of the forehead; of a red colour, or 
sometimes black, or yellow. This last colour is procured by rubbing 
sandal wood on a flat stone, from whence a liquid odoriferous paste is 
formed, with which they impress the sign pn the middle of the fore- 
head. 

Some instead of the PottUi draw between the eye-brows three or four 
horizontal lines. Others describe a perpendicular line which descends 
from the top of the forehead to the root of the nose. 

Some northern Bralimans apply this liquid paste of sandal to either 
jaw, with much effect. Others again use it to colour the neck, the 
breast, the belly, the arms, with various images and figures ; and some 
have their whole bodies besmeared with it. Many of them mix the 
paste with vermillion or other ingredients, according to the colour 
which they prefer. 

The Vishnuvite Brahmans, as well as the other Hindus who are par- 
ticularly devoted to the worship of Vishnu, adorn their foreheads 
with the figure called Nama, which has been already described to 
be a line, generally red, drawn perpendicularly on the middle of the 
forehead, and two white lines collaterally, which unite at the base with 
the middle line, and give to the whole the appearance of a trident, pro- 
ducing an extraordinary and at times a ferocious air in those who are 
80 conspicuously marked. Some devotees of the sect have it imprinted, 
likewise, on the arms, the shoulders, the breast and the belly. 
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The marks which the disciples of Siva bear on their foreheads and 
other parts of the body are always put on with the ashes of cow>dung, 
or the ashes gathered where dead bodies have been burned. Some 
devotees of this sect have their whole skin thus speckled from head to 
foot. Others draw large bars not only across the ibrehead but on the 
arms, breast, and belly. 

A great number of Hindus, who are not connected with any sect, 
likewise rub their foreheads with the ashes. The Brahmans never lay 
them on in that manner upon any part of the body, bift occasionally, in 
the morning, draw a small horizontal line over the middle of the fore- 
head, to denote that they have bathed and are pure. 

The Hindus adopt a great variety of other marks, of various shape 
and colour. Some are peculiar to certain casts ; others arc in use in 
some particular countries only, but the most of them denoting the ex- 
clusive devotion they entertain for some sect. 

It is difficult to explain the origin and meaning of many of these 
symbols, the greater number of those who use them being ignorant of it 
themselves. Some may be found who consider it merely as a matter of 
ornament ; though, certainly, the great majority have superstition only 
for their end and aim. 

But, whatever the motive may be, the custom and fashion require 
that every man should have his forehead adorned with some one of the 
marks used in the country. To have it bare, is the token of being in i 
mourning, or it signifies that they are yet unbathed and have not broken 
their fast ; and it is as inconsistent with decorum for any one to present 
himself in that unseemly condition before any company or any indivi- 
dual of respectability, as it would be in Europe to go into polite society 
with matted hair and disordered apparel. 

The women are by no means so attentive to this kind of decoration 
as the men. They content themselves in general with exhibiting the 
little circle on the middle of the forehead, of red, black, or yellow, 
called Pottu, which we before described. Sometimes they draw a single 
red line horizontally or perpendicularly, and rub a little of the ashes on 
it, according to the custom of their cast. But to make up for their 
negligence in this species of decoration, they firequently rub the face. 
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legs, and all the parts of the body that are exposed, with a water made 
yellow by the infusion of bruised saffron. They expect, by that con- 
trivance, to set off their beauty, and make their dark skin fair ; though 
such a specific tends to make them more dingy, and even disgusting, in 
the eyes of Europeans. 

One finds it difficult to believe that the people of India can imagine 
such bedaubing and other devices, so ridiculous in our eyes, to be orna- 
mental, and to augment their charms ; but to them, on the other hand, 
it is matter of great astonishment and ridicule, to see a young Europe- 
an, perhaps twenty years old, with his hair powdered, and made as 
white as the hoary locks of a decayed man of eighty. They cannot re- 
concile to themselves how rational beings can thus degrade the principal 
ornament of the human frame by changing its native qualities. 

But they are most of all disgusted with the wigs, made up of hair, 
shorn sometimes from a leprous skull, sometimes from that of a prosti- 
tute, or perhaps even of a putrid carcase. A bald head, to be sure, is 
no misfortune in so warm a country j but, at all events, they would 
think it preferable to the dreadful alternative of covering the crown with 
such disgusting and abominable offal. 

Vae tibi ! vac nigrae ! 

Dicebat cacabus ollac. 

Phadr. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


OF THE MARRIED BRAHMAN WOMEN ; THEIR DRESS AND ORNAMENTS. 

HAT I have to relate concerning the Brahmanaris, or Brahman 
women, will equally apply to other individuals of the sex in different 
casts. Yet there is but little to be said concerning the Hindu women, 
from the small consideration in which they are held ; always treated 
as if they were created for the mere enjoyment of the men, or for their 
service. They are supposed to be incapable of acquiring any degree 
of the mental capacity which a greater ascendant in society would 
surely confer upon them, by rendering them of more impertance in the 
affairs of life. But they are so low in estimation that, when a man has 
done any thing reprehensible, it is quite proverbial to say, that he has 
acted in the spirit hf a woman. She, on the other hand, as an excuse 
for any fault, lays all' the blame on the natural inferiority of her sex. 

Agreeably to this mode of judging of the fair sex, the education of 
the women is utterly neglected. They never cultivate, in any degree, 
the understanding of the young girls ; though many of them are natur- 
ally ingenious, and would shine under the advantages of education. It 
is thought quite sufficient in India that a woman can grind and boil their 
rice, or attend to the other household concerns, which are neither nu- 
merous nor difficult'to acquire. 

The immodest girls, who are employed in the worship of the idols, 
and other public prostitutes, are the only women taught to read, to 
sing, and to dance. It would be thought the mark of an irregular edu- 
cation if a modest woman were found capable of reading. She herself 
would conceal it out of shame. As to the dance, it is confined entirely 
to the profligate girls, who never mix in it with the men. In singing, 
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the modest women, in some places, join ; but it is only at marriages or 
other ceremonies ftmong their relations, and never i^the company of 
strangers. 

The work of the needle is generally unknown to a Hindu female. 
Almost all the inhabitants make use of clothing in the piece, uncut; 
and therefore there is no occasion • for employing the art of sewing. 
For the same reason they are ignorant of knitting ; but they are all 
skilled in spinning cotton. This labour occupies almost* all their lei- 
sure, and affords to many of the poor the means of living. There are 
few houses that are not provided with one or more of the little marines 
used in this domestic art. 

We have before observed, that as the Brahmans marry their daughters 
extremely young, they make them return to their paternal home as 
soon as the ceremony is completed, where they continue till they amve 
at a marriageable age ; and fresh ceremonies, take place on this new 
occasion. 

When the event which marks this epoch takes place, it is speedily 
communicated to the husband, and published with ’the sound of trum- 
pets ; and, before the days of purification fi:om this first stain are ended^ 
the relations assemble to festivals, and celebrate the various rites parti- 
cularly described in the chapter on Mamage. . * 

Undoubtedly, the principal motive for this festival is the near pro^ 
spect which the parents of the young couple have now beftwe them of a 
new generation about to spring from their , immediate descendantsi 
For no ■people in the world have so ardent a desire, as the Hindus 
manifest, to perpetuate their lineage. 

This festival has the name of Marriage complete. The young woman 
who is the object of it cannot appear in it, as her uncleanness requires a 
purification of several days, during which she is not admitted into the 
presence of men, but must remain secluded in a place of retirement. 

When the purification is completed, she returns into the family ; and 
the women make her undergo the greatest part of those ceremonies 
which have been described, particularly such as are designed to coun- 
teract the fascination of spells and evil glances. Some days afterwards 
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^ is condud;ed with pomp and state to the house of her &ther>in- 
lawflwhere she is trained to live with her husband. 

When a woman, particularly of the Brahman cast, becomes pregnant, 
the ceremonies which she undergoes have no end. There are some ap- 
plicable to every one of the months of gestation. It is also absolutely 
necessary that she Should lie-in at her father’s house. For this purpose, 
her mother demands her about the seventh month, 'and she is not al- 
lowed to return until she is perfectly recovered. But on no consideration 
will she go home, unless her mother-in-law or some other near relation 
attends to conduct her. This is a general and invariable rule in every 
cast. Very frequently a discontented wife forsakes her husband ; and 
though' it 'may be for no other reason than a transient fit of ill humoiu: 
or caprice, and a matter entirely of her own seeking, yet will she never 
return to her mother-in-law, unless she receives from her the first 
advances. 

These domestic discords, and the consequent flight of the lady to her 
paternal home, are very common. They generally originate from the 
extremely harsh and domineering manner in which their mothers-in- 
law conduct themselves towards them, looking on them as slaves pur- 
chased with money. They embroil the husband and wife with false 
reports, lest they should live too lovingly, and lest, the wife, by being 
too much caressed, should cease to be obedient. Yet this is but an 
imaginairy danger, as the husband looks on his wife merely as his ser- 
vant, and never as his companion. He thinks her entitled to no atten- 
tions, and 'never payt her any, even in familiar intercourse. 

The women, on the other hand, are so accustomed to the austere 
manners of their husbands, that they would disapprove a contrary be- 
haviour, and despise their husbands if they treated them with easy 
familiarity. I have seen a wife in a rage with her husband for talking 
with her in an easy strain. “ His behaviour covers me with shame,” 
quoth she, “ and I dare no longer shew my face. Such conduct 
“ amongst us was never seen till now. Is he become a* Paranquay, 
** and does he suppose me to be a woman of that cast ?” 

* Paranqtiaiy is a term of reproach by which they designate the Europeans. It is derived 
from the word Frank francs and was introduced into India by the Moors. 
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But, degraded as the Hindu women are in private life, it must be 
allowed that they receive the highest respect in public. They certainly 
do not pay them those flat and frivolous compliments which are used 
amongst us, and which are the disgrace of both sexes ; but, on the 
other hand, they have no insults to dread. A woman may go whereso- 
ever she pleases ; she may walk in the most public pl'aces (mUst I except 
those where the Europeans abound?) and have nothing to fear from 
libertines, numerous as they alre in the country. A man who should stop 
to gaze on a woman in the street, or elsewhere, would be universally 
hooted as an insolent and a most low-bred fellow. 

We have said enough on the subject of women, in a country where 
they are considered as scarcely forming a part of the human species. 
But we shall add something concerning their dress and their manners. 

The dress consists of a simple piece of tissue used only by women. It is 
about nine or ten yards in length, and sometimes more, and its breadth 
is above a yard. It may be seen, in every variety of quality and price, 
and of all colours. They are bordered at the ends with a colour differ- 
ent from that of the robe. Each extremity is wrapped round the body 
two or three times, forming a sort of tight petticoat, falling in front as 
low as the feet } but not so far behind, because the end of the web, pass- 
ing between the thighs, is tucked up to the waist, and leaves the legs 
uncovered behind, as high sometimes as the ham. But this fashion of 
dress is limited to the Brahmanaris. The women of other casts fasten 
the web in »a different manner, so as to form a completer and more 
modest covering than the former. Another part of the cloth passes 
over the head, shoulders, and breast, in the districts where those parts 
are habitually covered. 

The dress of the women, therefore, is of an entire piece as well as 
that of the men ; and, for that reason, it is extremely convenient for 
bathing ; a practice which the rules of purity require from the females 
of the tribe as much as from the males ; and they are no less addicted 
to it. 

In some parts, they wear a sort of jacket, which does not reach so 
high as the shoulders *, but this is a foreign custom borrowed from the 
Moors. 
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I have seen Brahman women, on the coast of Malabar, who, together 
with the women of the other casts of that country, always appeared with 
their bodies half naked ; il^^ean quite uncovered down to the girdle. 
This appears to have been the ancient mode of dressing all over the 
peninsula, and is still retained in the mountainous parts, where many 
other customs are preserved in pristine vigour. 

The Hindu women paint on the arras of their young daughters vari- 
ous figures, chiefly of flowers. It is done by sliglitly pricking the skin 
with a needle, and inserting into the punctures the juice of certain 
plants. These marks are never effaced, and continue imperishable on 
the skin during life. Where the complexion is not very dark, they also 
decorate the face, by this art, in various places, particularly the chin 
and the cheeks. ^ These spots resemble the patches sometimes put on 
by the European ladies to set off their beauty. But, when the skin is 
very dark, they are considered as useless. 

Besides the yellow tincture made with saffron water, already men- 
tioned, which is used chiefly by the Brahman women, to stain the face 
and other uncovered parts of the body, they paint with black the border 
of the eye-lashes, particularly while they are young. It relieves the 
white of the eyes, and adds to their lustre. 

As to their hair, to givg it a sleek and glossy appearance, they fre- 
quently rub it over with oil j and, separating it into two equal clusters, 
from the forehead to the crown, one on the right and the other on the 
left, they unite them together behind, and, rolling them up in a parti- 
cular way, form a copious bunch which is fixed over the left ear. 

The Hindu women, in general, have beautifully black hair, and never 
of any other colour. But it is wholly different from that of the negroes, 
being as fine and as smooth as bur own. They ornament it with sweet 
scented flowers, and frequently with trinkets of gold. For, silver em- 
bellishments are not permitted to be worn on any part of the body, 
except a single buckle on the braid behind, which serves to tuck up 
the hair. 

The ornaments of silver are appropriated to the arms, but more com- 
monly to the legs and feet. Those on the legs are truly fetters, weigh- 
ing sometimes two or three pounds. 
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•parh toe its pftrt.ic»iiftr ringj so broad above as to conceal the 
whole toe. 

The trinkets for the arms are of v^riout kinds, The bracelets are 
sometimes formed globular and hollow, and more.than an inch in dia- 
meter j while others have them flat, and perhaps two inches m breadth. 
Some wear them round the wrist, and others above the elbow. , They 
are either gold or silver, and of various shape, according to the fashion 
of the country and the cast. The poor have them of brass ; and some 
are seen with more than half the arm covered over with a number of 
large rings of glass. 

Round their necks are hung several chains of gold or silver# and 
strings of large beads of gold, pearl, coral, or gis^ssj) according to the 
ability of the wearer. Some have collars of gold* ap. . inch' broads. set 
with rubies, topazes, emeralds and other precious stones. With such 
ornaments all of them are bedecked ; each, according to her .fancy or 
means. 

There are a great number of other decorations, the names of which 
it would require long study to acquire. They differ in shape in the 
various districts. I know eighteen or twenty species of ornaments for 
the ears alone. 

But, as if all these toys were not sufficiqpt, the women, in several 
districts at least, wear another of a particular form on the right side of 
the nose, where it is suspended through a little hole purposely bored 
at the extremity of the nostril. It hangs sometimes as low as the 
under lip. This last embellishment, the form of which is also varied 
in the different casts, is scarcely met with in the country of Tamul, but 
is universally seen in those of Canara and Talugu. 

It raises our wonder to see a woman who is invested with all this 
finery, bearing a pail' of water on her head, grinding rice, and perform- 
ing the other household labours. The wives qf the Brahmans them- 
selves never scruple to discharge those domestic duties. 

It would, however, be too much to suppose that every woman was 
possessed of all the fine things we have enumerated, their wealth. of 
this kind depending on the riches of their parents and husbands. 
But it is always a stipulation, in a contract of marriage, how much of 
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this precious commodity is to be contributed by the {ather-in-!kw» and 
how much the bride is to carry with her from home. The jewels, thus 
obtained, become their inalienable property ; which they never fail, 
when they become widows, to vindicate as their own. 

. The children of either sex are likewise ornamented with various 
trinkets of the Same form, though smaller than those of grown persons. 
They have also* some that are peculiar. As all children in India go 
perfectly naked till they are six or seven years old, the parents of 
course, adapt the ornaments to the natural parts of the body. Thus, 
the girls have a plate of metal suspended so as to conceal, m some 
measure, their nakedness. The boys, on the other hand, have little 
bells hung round them, or some similar device of silver or gold, at- 
tached to the little belt with which they are girt. Amongst tne rest, a 
particular trinket appears, in front, bearing a resemblance to the sexual 
part of the lad. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

THE STATE OF WIDOfrBOOO. SECOND UABSIAGES VOT FERMITTEH. 

« 

X'hE happiest lot that can befal a woman of India, and particularly 
one of the Brahman cast, is to die in the married state. Their books 
pronounce that such an exit is the reward of good deeds done in a pre- 
ceding existence. , 

When the husband dies first, just before his parting breath, the wife 
flies to her toilet ; and for the last time in her life, adorns herself with 
all her jewels and her finest attire. She is no sooner dressed than she 
returns, with marks of the profoundest grief on her countenance, and 
throws herself on the body of her dead husband, which she embraces 
with loud shrieks. She continues to clasp him fast in her arms, until 
the relations, who are generally quiet spectators of what is going on, 
thinking she has acquitted herself sufiiciently of this first demonstra- 
tion of grief, attempt to take her away from the body. She will not 
yield, however, to any thing but force, and appears to make violent 
' efforts to disengage herself from their restriunt so as to precipitate her- 
self again upon the corpse. But, finding herself overpowered, she 
must be contented with rolling upon the ground, as if she were bereft 
of r^on, striking her bosom violently, tearing off her hair in handfuls, 
and giving several other proofs of the sincerity of her sorrow. She is 
compelled to act in this manner, were it only in dissimulation, and to 
save appearances ; as it is all in conformity with custom, and appertmns 
to the ceremony of mourning. 

After exhibiting these first evidences of despair, she gets, up ; and, 
assuming a more composed appearance, approaches the body of her 
husband. Addressing it, in a style rather beyond the limits of real 
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affection she demands — “ Why hast thou forsaken me? What evil 
« have I done that thou hast left me at this untimely age? Had I not 
“ always for thee the fondness of a faithful wife?. Was I not attentive to 
“ household affairs ? My pretty children, whom I have brought thee ! 
“ what will become of them, and who will protect them, now thou art 
“ dead ? Did I not neatly serve up thy rice ? Did not I devote myself to 
“ provide thee good eating ? Wliat did I leave undone ? and who hence 
“ forward will take care of me ?” Such pathetic appeals as these she- 
utters in a sad and lamentable tone ; and, at each detnand she pauses, 
to allow scope to her grief, which then breaks forth in violent screams, 
and with torrents of blasphemies against the gods, who have deprived 
her of her protector, 'f’he women who are attending wait till she has 
finished her lamentations, which they re-echo nearly in* the same 
dismal tone. 

She continues'to apostrophize her husband in this manner, till her 
wearied lungs can no longer afibrd her the means of making her 
afflictions audible, or till her exhausted eloquence has spent all its 
stores. It is then time for her to withdraw, that she may enjoy 
some repose, and meditate upon some new harangues to be addressed 
to the dead body when they are preparing for its obsequies. 

The more vehement the expression of the widow’s grief on such 
occasions, and the louder her exclamations, so much the more is she 
esteemed for her intelligence and sentiment. The young women 
who are present listen to every word she speaks, and diligently 
observe all her gestures ; and, when they are struck with any thing 
that appears new or interesting in either, they diligently treasure it up 
in their memory, to be used at some future time when, in their turn, 
they are brought into the same predicament. 

It would be highly discreditable to a woman, under such circum- 
stances, to forbear these expressions of violent, sorrow. I was 
once appealed to by some relations of a young widow, whose stupidity 
was so gross, they said, that at her husband’s death she had not a word 
' to say ; but only wept. 

These ceremonies, wailings, and lamentations have been continued 
from high antiquity. Very distinct traces of this are visible in the Holy 
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Scripture ; in that passage, for example, (G^en. ch. 23.) which relates to 
the death of Sarah the wife of Abraham ; and, still more (ch. 50.), 
where this kind of ceremony was practised by Joseph at the interment 
of his father ; “ And they came to the threshing floor of Atad^ which 
“ is beyond Jordan, and there they mourned with a great and very sore 
“ lamentation : and he made a mourning for his father seven days. And 
“ when the inhabitants of the land, the Canaanites, saw the mourning 
“ in the floor of Atad, they said this is a grievous mourning to the 
“ Egyptians ; whferefore the name of it was' called AbeUmizraim that 
is, the mourning of the Egyptians. 

It is well known that the Romans hired mourners to attend their 
funerals, who were paid well, in proportion to the apparent vehemence 
of their sorrow. . 

In like manner, it is the custom in India to engage women for pay, 
to assist on such occasions, to add to the solemnity. of the mourning 
by their tears and lamentations. These weeping hirelings when sent 
for, instantly assemble about the deceased, with hair dishevelled and 
half their bodies bare, and commence by setting up the loud sliout of 
lamentation in unison ; then weep in gentler cadence, and beat time to 
the measure by thumping their bosoms with both hands. Sometimes, 
in mild apostrophe, they reproach the dead for his cruelty in departing ; 
and sometimes join in high eulogium on the virtues and good qualities 
which he exhibited in his life. Each, in her turn, pours out her 
measure of reproof and commendation. Their assumed grief disappears 
as soon as the body is carried to its obsequies. They receive their 
wages, and mourn no longer. 

Thft widows, who, in the learned tongue, are called Vidhava, 
which bears a great resemblance to the Latin Vidua, are less regarded 
than any othetr women, especially if they are without children j in 
which case they are spurned by all the world. They are then called 
Munda, a term of derision and even of abuse, as it signifies shaved 
head ; which was, indeed, their allotment by the old law, though it be 
not enforced at present, any more than that which prohibits them the 
use of betel. 
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They cannot now wear any ornaments, excepting one of a plain sort, 
which is fastened round the neck. Coloured clothing is interdicted. 
In most parts they are allowed xvhite only. Neither are they permitted 
to stain their faces with saffron water ; nor even to imprint on their 
foreheads any of the symbols formerly described. They are excluded 
from all ceremonies of joy ; such as that of marriage, where their 
appearance would be considered an evil omen. 

A woman is constituted widow, some days after the deatli.of her 
husband, by a particular ceremony. The relations and near con- 
nexions of her own sex, being assembled in the house of the deceased, 
after partaking of a repast which has been prepared for them, encircle 
the widow who is the object of their meeting, and exhort her to be re- 
conciled to her unfortunate destiny. Having joined with her for some 
time in weeping over it, they make her sit down ; and her nearest female 
relation, after an pxordium of some frivolous ceremonies, cuts the 
thread by which the is suspended, that little golden ornament 
which all wives jn Iridia wear at their necks as the symbol of their 
marriage. Then the barber is called, who shaves her head. By these 
two ceremonies she instantly sinks into the despised class of widows ; • 
of which, being conscious, she fails not to make the air resound with 
her cries while they are going on, and with bitter curses of her unhappy 
lot. 

•We have formerly had occasion to remark that, however young or 
beautiful the widow may be, a new union is altogether impossible, by 
reason of the invincible customs of the country, which forbid it. 

It has also been remarked that, as the progress of libertinism, in our 
hemisphere, has counteracted the propensity to wedlock, and made 
Europe the region of single women ; so India, from its peculiar habits, 
has become that of widows. The cast of the Brahmans is in this 
respect pre-eminent. The disorders engendered by the prohibition of 
second nuptials are real, but not so frequently felt as might be sup- 
posed ; which must in a great measure be attributed to the gravity 
the widows, and the naturallychaste temperament of the Hindu women, 
which is certainly far beyond what is conceded to them by some ill 
informed writers. 
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We may enumerate also, among the causes of their reserved be- 
haviour, the constant vigilance and attention which the parents of the 
young women and widows exert to prevent them from ever being alone ; 
as well as the system of the country, which admits of no familiar in- 
tercourse between males and females, but punishes severely the slightest 
offences against decorum, on the acknowledged ground that they 
quickly degenerate into greater abuses. 

I was formerly accustomed to inveigh against the cruel usage which 
restricts the young widows from a second marriage ; and I have even 
made myself enemies amongst the natives, by using too much freedom 
on that subject. But I have completely changed my opinion, after 
mature reflection on both sides of the question, and particularly after 
observing the great proportion of young girls that remain in a single 
state in some of the inferior casts which permit the remarrying of 
widows. And, seeing it is necessary that in the ordinary course of so- 
ciety, a part of the women must be without husbands, the question is, 
whether it be not more reasonable that this unprovided^class should con- 
sist of those who have oijce experienced the happiness or misery of 
living with a husband, than of others who have never stood in a relation 
so congenial to our nature. These should have their turn also, that a 
trial may be afforded to each,- of her ability to make that state per- 
manently happy. In no view does society lose any. thing by this 
restraint ; and on a great scale, it is of little importance whether it be 
by the marriage of young maidens or of young widows, that children 
are produced to the state. 
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CHAP. XX. 

RULES AND PRECEPTS FOR THE CONDUCT OF MARRIED WOMEN. 

J CANNOT better exhibit the manner of* thinking adopted by the 
Hindus concerning the conduct to be expected from wives, tlupi by 
copying what is prescribed on that subject in the Padma purana, one 
of the books of highest authority which they |x>s8ess. 

The author introduces, as the sppakcr, one of the celebrated seven 
penitents, who was ordained to prescribe the rules which we are about 
to adduce, and which were compiled for the purpose of attaching every 
woman to her husband and to the duties of her condition. 

I pretend not to approve the whole. Some of them appear to me 
absurd, or at least useless, and some others injurious to the wclfiire 
of society ; and the greatest number seem intended to reduce the 
women to a state of the most abject slavery. Put one does not 
wonder to find here some mixture of the follies of Hindu superstition, 
which are never wanting in all cases whether grave or unimportant. 

I should have been pleased to find a little more of order and con- 
nection in the institutes of our author. This portion of his work, 
although one of the most interesting, is not the best composed. But 
I shall give it as it is : an authentic model of Hindu diction. 

“ Hear me attentively, great king of Lippa ! I will expound to thee 
“ how a virtuous and affectionate woman ought to conduct herself 
“ towards her husband. So said the great penitent Vasishta. 

“ A woman has no other god on earth than her husband. The most 
“ excellent of all the good works she can perform is to gratify 
“ him with the strictest obedience. This should be her only 
“ devotion. 
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« Her husband may be crooked, aged, infirm; offensive in his 
manners. Let him also be choleric and dissipated, irregular, a 
' “ drunkard, a gambler, a debauchee. Suppose him reckless of his 

“ domestic affairs, even agitated like a demon. Let him live in 
“ the world destitute of honour. Let him be deaf or blind. His 
“ crimes and his infirmities may weigh him down ; but never shall 
** his wife regard him but as her god. She shall serve him with 
« all her might ; obey him in all things, spy no defects in his 
“ character, nor give him any cause of disquiet. 

“ In every stage of her life, a woman is created to obey. At first, 
“ she yields obedience to her father and mother. When married, 
she submits to her husband, and her father and mother-in-law. In 
“ old age, she must be ruled by her diildren. During her life, 
“ she can never be under her jown controul. 

Diligent she must always be in her domestic labours; watchful 
“ over her temper ; never covetous of what belongs to another. 
She must avoid dispute. She must persist in her task, till her 
husband bids her desist. Her deportment and her mind must 
“ be always serene. 

She may see things she would be delighted to possess ; but let 
her not seek to obtain them, without the consent of her 
** husband. 

“ If a stranger insinuates himself, and woos her with the most im- 
“ petuous passion; if he offers her the richest garments and 
“ jewels above all price : — by the gods ! she will spurn him from 
“ her presence. 

“ When a passenger shews a desire to look at her, she must shun 
“ him with downcast looks, and walk on in utter disregard of him, 
“ meditating only on her husband. Never will she look in the 
“ face of any other man. Thus acting, she will receive the 
** applause of the world. 

If her husband laugh, she ought to laugh. If he weep, she will 
<< weep also. If he is disposed to speak, she will join in conver- 
** satioD. Thus is the goodness of her nature displayed. 
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She never notices whether any other man be young or well made, 

“ nor holds conversation with him. So let her act, and she shall 
“ have the praise of a faithful wife ! 

“ And equally high in reputation sh'all she stand, who, seeing before 
“ her the most beautiful of the gods, shall view him with disdain, 

“ as unworthy of being compared with her husband. 

“ What woman would eat till her husband had first had his fill? If 
“ he abstains, she will surely fast also. If he is sad, will she not 
“ be sorrowful ; and, if he is gay, will she not leap for joy ? 

“ In the absence of her husband, her raiment must be mean. 

“ Holding in low estimation her children, her grand-children and 
“ her jewels, in comparison with her husband ; when he dies she 
“ will burn herself with him ; and she will be applauded by the • 
“ whole world for her attachment. 

“ Her father-in-law, her mother-in-law and her husband, are all 
“ entitled to her affection ; and if she sees them squandering 
“ away all the substance of the family, she shall not complain of 

. “ their acts, far less oppose them. 

“ The labours of the household she must be always ready and diligent 
“ to discharge. • 

“ Carefully let her perform her daily ablutions, and the colouring of 
“ her body with the saffron dye. Let her attire be elegant ; her 
“ eye-lids be tinged with black on their edges, and her forehead 
« coloured with red. Her hair shall also be combed and beau- 
« teously braided. Thus shall she resemble the Akchimi. 

« Sweetly let her words distil from her mouth ; and more and more 
“ to please her husband be her only aim. 

“ When he goes out for a supply of wood and leaves j for the pur- 
“ pose of prayer or bathing, or for whatever other cause; she 
“ ought to watch the moment of his return, be ready to go before 
“ him, to introduce him to an apartment, to find him a seat, and 
“ to serve him with the food that he relishes. 

“ She should remind him of any thing that is wanting at home, and 
« whatever he sd^plies she must manage with care. 
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“ Prudent in speech, she must converse with the Gurus, the San- 
« ni&i, with strangers, servants, and every one besides, in a way 
“ becoming herself and agreeable to them. 

“ In using the authority which her husband has committed to her 
“ at home, she will conduct herself witlr prudence and rnildness. 

“ Whatever money she receives from him, she must faithfully ex- 
“ pend, iVith no reservation for herself or her friends, not even for 
“ charitable purposes unauthorised by her husband. 

« She must meddle in nothing that passes. She must listen to no 
“ tales, whether lively or sad. 

« Never let her yield to anger, or bear malice against others. 

“ She will abstain from whatever food her husband dislikes. She 
“ shall not anoint her head or her body with oil, when he forbears 
“ to use it. 

“ When he goes abroad, if he bids her go with him, she shall follow. 
“ If he bids her stay, she shall stir no where during his absence. 
“ There shall be no bathing, nor rubbing with oil. She shall not 
“ clean her teeth or pare her nails, nor eat oftener than once a 
• “ day. She shall not recline on a couch, nor wear her new attire, 
“ nor deck her head. • 

“ A woman, when the complaints of her sex occur, shall hide her- 
“ self in a place detached from the dwelling, as if she were a 
“ Fariatta, or as if she had slain a Brahman. During that time, she 
“ must see nobody, not ‘even her children, nor the light of the 
“ sun. On the fourth day she shall go forth to bathe. Twelve 
“ times shall she plunge into the water, and then twenty-four 
“ times ; observing all the usages that pertain to ablution, and 
“ which were ordained before the Kola yugaV' (Here the Peni- 
tent Vasishta describes the whole of those ceremonies with a mi- 
nuteness and an indecent plainness which we must not imitate.) 

“ When a woman becomes pregnant, she must conform to all the 
« rites that are usual on the occasion. She must shun the com- 
“ pany of women of dubious virtue, and of those whose children 
“ have all died. She shall not ruminate on^npleasant thoughts ; 
« nor look at frightful objects. She shall avoid tales of distress. 
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« and abstain from food difficult to digest. By adhering to these 
“ rules, she shall bring forth beauteous children; but abortion 
“ will follow if she disobeys. 

“ A woman, when her husband is from home, should strictly con- 
“ form to his parting counsels. She must forsake all vain deco- 
“ ration, and must even refrain from rites which would at other 
“ times be grateful to the gods. 

“ If a man keep two wives, the one shall in no wise intermeddle 
“ with the other, nor speak good or evil respecting her companion. 
“ She must not allude to the beauty or deformity of her children : 
“ but they ought botli to live together in good accord, without a 
“ disobliging expression passing between them. 

“ When in the presence of her husband, a woman must not look 
“ on one side and the other. She must keep her eyes on her mas- 
“ ter to be ready to receive his commands. When he speaks she 
“ must be quiet, and listen to nothing besides. When he calls 
“ her, she must leave every thing else, and attend upon him 
“ alone. 

“ When her husband sings, she must be in ecstasy. If he dances, 
“ she views him with delight. If he speaks of science, she is 
“ filled with admiration. When in his presence, she must be 
“ always gay. There must be no gloom or discontent. 

“ She ought above all things to shun domestic quarrels, whether on 
“ account of her relations, or of any other woman that her hus- 
“ band may keep, or on account of any unpleiisant words that 
“ may arise. To leave her house for reasons such as these, would 
“ expose her to public derision, and give occasion for many evils. 

“ Her husband may sometimes be in a passion ; he may threaten 
“ her; he may use imperious language; nay, he may unjustly heat 
“ her. But, under no circumstances, shall she make any return 
“ but meek and soothing words. Laying hold of his hands, she 
“ should entreat his forgiveness. There shall be no exclamations ; 

“ no thoughts of deserting her home. * 

“ But, to retort upon her husband ; to say to him, you have in- 
“ suited me with rude language ; you have beaten me ; I shall 
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« speak to you no more ; I will look upon you as a father ; and 
“ you may treat me as an elder sister ; I will meddle no more 
“ with your afiairsj and do you let mine alone; I will -have nothing 
“ more to do with you : such taunting discourse must never fall 
“ from her lips. 

“ If her relations shall invite her to any festival, on occasion of a 
“ wedding, the ceremony of the Cord, or the like ; she shall not 
« go without leave from her husband, or unaccompanied by some 
« elderly woman. She will be absent as short a time as possible ; 
“ and, on her return, she shall faithfully recount to her husband 
« every thing she has seen, and cheerfully retufn to her domestic 
“ labours. 

“ When her husband is from home, she must sleep with one of her 
“ relations, but never alone. She must often inquire after his 
“ health. She must urge him to make a speedy return ; and she 
« will intercede for him with the gods. 

“ Let all her words, her actions and her deportment give open 
“ assurance that she views her husband as her god. Then shall 
“ she be honoured of all men, and be praised as a discreet and 
“ virtuous wife. 

« If her husband dies first, and she resolves to die with him ; — 
« glorious and happy shall she be in that world into which he 
has passed. 

“ But, whether she die the first, or survive her husband ; a virtuous 
“ woman will assuredly enter into the enjoyment of every bless- 
“ ing in the world to come. 

“ A woman has no true enjoyment but through her husband. From 
“ him she derives children ; he provides her with fine apparel, de- 
« corates her with jewels, supplies her with flowers, with sandal, 
“ saffron and every thing her heart can desire. 

“ It is, moreover, by means of his wife, that a man enjoys all earthly 
“ happiness. This is the perpetual counsel of all our books of 
“ wisdom. It is by the aid of the wife that he performs his good 
works, that he acquires riches and honom; and under her 
auspices all his measures are prosperous. A man without a 
** wife is an imperfect being.” 
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These dogmas may appear to bear too heavily upoft the' females 
yet are they kept up in full vigour to this day in many particular! 
Nay, in some tribes, they are still more severe. I might give a: 
example of tliis from some districts under .the Vaishnava Hrahman: 
where the wife is not permitted to speak to her mother-in-law. Whei 
any task is prescribed to her, she shews ^er acquiescence only by signs 
But it sometimes happens that, though deprived of the privilege o 
words, they can make their gestures so expressive and signihcant as t( 
put the old woman in a rage. 

It is said that the same practice of imposing silence on the youn^ 
women, in presence of a mother-in-law or a step-dame, is establishei 
in Armenia : a contrivance well adapted for securing domestic tran 
quillity ; dearly purchased, however, by degrading the most useful and 
interesting portion of the fair sex into the condition of slaves. 
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CHAP. XXL 

OP THE CUSTOM OF WOMEN ALLOWING THEMSELVES TO BE BURNED WITH THE 
CORPSES OF THEIR HUSBANDS. 

The ancient and barbarous custom which imposes it as a duty on 
women to die voluntarily on the funeral pile of their husbands, although 
still in force, is by no means so general or frequent as it was in former 
times. It is also more rare in the peninsula than in the northern parts 
of India ; where it is by no means uncommon, even in the present 
times, to see women offering themselves up as the willing victims of 
this horrid superstition, and devoting themselves, out of pride or 
vanity, to this cruel death. It is confined to the countries under the 
government of the idolatrous princes ; for the Muhammadan rulers do 
not permit the barbarous practice in the provinces subject to them ; 
and I am persuaded the Europeans will not endure it where their 
power extends. 

As this awful rite was chiefly an appendage to regal and princely 
state, it has been considered as honourable in itself and as reflecting 
additional lustre on the cast and family to which the* magnanimous 
victim belonged. In very old times it was considered an affront to the 
memory of the deceased, and as an evident mark of the want of that 
ardent devotion which a woman owes to her husband, when she shewed, 
any reluctance to accompany his body to the pile. 

A few years ago, I myself was witness to the influence which these 
false notions retain even in modern times. It was in the case of the 
wife of the son of a Polygar, or Prince, of Kangendy, in the Carnatic ; 
upon whom neither entreaties nor threats nor reproaches were spared, in 
order to induce her to allow herself to be burned alive with the body of 
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her deceased husband ; and, more especially, as she was of a family 
celebrated for several generations, for heroic resolution in that splendid 
devotion. The funeral was long delayed, in hopes that the womiui 
would at length resolve to pr-efer so glorious and honourable a death 
to a remnant of life, to be dragged out in contempt and infamy. 
But threats and entreaties, long continued as they were, had no in- 
fluence upon her. She stubbornly resisted all the attacks of her re- 
latives; and her husband was obliged to go unaccompanied to the. 
other world. 

The wretched condition of widows, on one hand, and vanity on the 
other, inspiring the hope of renown, arc the principal inducements 
with those who embrace the dreadful proposal. And, certainly, they 
are canonized after death; vows are paid to them, and recourse is had 
to them in diseases and other casualties of life, in the faith that a 
miraculous deliverance will be effected by their intercession. After the 
fire has consumed her body, they collect the remnants of the bones 
which have resisted the fire ; and erect over the spot little pyramids 
or monuments, to transmit to posterity the memory of so illustrious a 
victim of conjugal attachment. This distinction is the more striking 
that a grave-stone is a thing almost unheard of in India. The 
ceremony being over, the woman who has submitted to this glorious 
death is considered in the light of a Deity. Crowds of votaries daily 
frequent her shrin'e, imploring her protection, arid praying for de- 
liverance from their evils. 

To these inducements, which are sufficient in themselves to make a 
powerful impression on an enthusiastic and fanatical mind, let us 
add the solicitations of relatives ; who if they observe the slightest 
tendency in the widow to devote herself, never fail to prompt and 
encourage her to come to a final determination. And to accelerate this 
object, they sometimes ply her with drugs, which confuse the intellect, 
and make her easily submit to any thing that is recjuired of her. 
Her relations are pleased with the result, well knowing that so splendid 
a death will redormd to the everlasting honour of their family. 

Some authors who have mentioned this inhuman practice, have taken 
upon themselves to pronounce that it was introduced from a dread on 
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the part of the husbands, that their discontented wives might seek occa* 
' sion secretly to procure their death. But I can assure my readers that, 
after the perusal of the writings of native authors, and the long intercourse 
I have had with many very enlightened individuals in the country, I 
can find no ground whatever to justify such an insinuation. Indeed, it 
must appear evident, from the nature of the thing, that a dying husband 
can entertain no jealousy of his wife surviving him, inasmuch as she is 
doomed, after his demise, to perpetual widowhood. The most discon- 
tented of wives would have more to gain by submitting to the severest 
husband, than she could expect by becoming a widow, at the expence 
of such a crime, which could lead to no hope of improving her situation 
by a new engagement. 

Nor, on the other hand, can we ascribe these voluntary deaths to 
conjugal afiection, although it forms the most ostensible pretext, and al- 
though the lamentations and demonstrations of despair manifested^by 
the women, at the death of their husbands, might lead one to suppose that 
it might really be the motive to such a sacrifice. But all their external 
expressions of grief may be safely ranked under the head of grimace, of 
which the Hindus, under all circumstances of life, are the most absolute 
masters. During the long period of my observation of them and their 
habits, I am not sure that I have ever seen two Hindu marriages that 
closely united the hearts by a true and inviolable attachment. 

• The Brahman women no longer continue the practice of burning 
themselves alive with the bodies of their husbands. This custom is relin- 
quished to other casts, as well as many others which require the endur- 
ance of bodily pain. That which we are speaking of is now almost 
confined to the tribe of Rajas. But though the Brahmans have found 
pretences for absolving their women from this dreadful penalty, they 
still continue to preside exclusively at such tragical proceedings, and to 
direct the performance. 

' When a woman of any other cast than their own, declares, gravely 
and deliberately, that she is desirous of being consumed alive by' the 
side of the dead body of her husband, the matter i# conclusive. She 
cannot afterwards draw back. Her revocation would be disregarded ; 
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and if she refused to go to the pile with good will, she would be car- 
ried thither by force. 

It is a prevailing superstition through all India that if a woman, after 
taking that resolution voluntarily, shall refuse to fulfil it, the whole coun- 
try in which she lives shall be visited with some dreadful calamity. To 
inspire her, therefore, with adequate courage, the Brahmans, and all her 
kindred visit her in turn, complimenting her on her heroism, and the 
immortal glory which she will derive from a mode of dying which must 
exalt her in dignity to the gods. They excite her fanaticism by every 
means which cruel superstition can suggest, and keep up the phrenzy 
of her imagination, until the hour arrives when she is to be led to the 
funeral pile. 

Then is she bedecked with all her jewels, and dressed in her finest 
apparel. Her brow is adorned with the sacred symbol of her cast. Her 
body is tinged with the yellow infusion of sandal and saffron. Every 
thing is prepared. Her spirits are roused and kept up to the highest 
pitch of exaltation that fanaticism and superstition can impart. The 
procession begins, and she is led to the pile on which she is soon to 
expire. 

Before describing the rest of the ceremony, I ought to observe that, 
in cases where a husband has several wives, which often happens in the 
cast of Rajas, they dispute with each other for the honour of ac^rapany- 
ing their common husband to the pile, and to be burnt with him. The 
B^mans who preside at the ceremony determine which of them shall 
have the preference. An instance of this kind I will here extract from 
the Bharata, a work of great authority among the Hindus. 

« Pandu, the King, retired, with his two wives, into the forest, to pur- 
« sue a course of penitence. He had also entered into a solemn vow, 
« under the curse of instant death, that he should hold no commerce 
« with either of them. The youngest was extremely beautiful, and her 
« charms were so powerful as to overcome the terrors of perdition. J?or 
« a long time she resisted his solicitations, and reasoned with him on the 
« danger of yielding to them ; for she was unwilling to incur the imput- 

ation of being the cause of hi» death. But all was in vain, er M s 
“ only serving to increase the violence of liis passion. e was engt 
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“ driven to the gratification of it ; and immediately the curse fell upon 
« him with full effect. 

“ Being now dead, a question arose, which of the two wives ought to 
« follow him to the funeral pile j and a sharp altercation took place be- 
« tween them for the preference. An assembly of Brahmans was held to 
« decide the dispute ; when the elder of the two wives insisted, that her 
« rank, as his original consort, gave her a precedence above any posterior 
“ one ; and farther observed that her competitor had several young chil- 
“ dren, whose education absolutely required the prolongation of her life. 

« The second wife then addressed the assembly, admitting the supe- 
“ rior rank of her opponent, but insisting that, as she was the immediate 
“ instrument of their husband’s death, and the fatal cause which brought 
“ down the malediction upon him, that she alone ought to endure its 
“ consequences. ‘ And, as to the bringing up of the children,’ quoth she, 
“ turning tenderly towards her rival, ‘ are they not yours as well as mine? 
“ Besides, what sort of education could they expect from a young inex- 
« perienced girl like me? Believe me it will better suit with your gravity 
“ and years.’ ” 

In the Bharata, the debate is carried on to much greater length ; but 
it will be sufficient to relate that, notwithstanding the eloquence of the 
younger lady, the court gave the preference to the other, and “ admit- 
“ ted her,” says the author, “ to the distinguished honour of being con- 
“ sumed alive with the body of her husband.” 

In some other casts of Hindus, where the custom of burial prevails, 
instances have occurred of women being interred alive with their dead 
husbands. The ceremonies are nearly the same in either case ; and in 
the following detail of them I have it in my power to present a more 
exact and faithful picture than I have yet seen from any other hand. 

The first instance that fell under my observation was in the year 
1794, in a village of Tanjore, called Podupettah. A man of some note 
there, of the tribe of Komati or Merchants, having died, his wife, then 
about thirty years of age, resolved to aecompany him to the pile, to be 
consumed together, llie news having quickly spread around, a large 
concourse of people collected from all quarters to witness this extraordi- 
nary spectacle. When she wfio occupied the most conspicuous part had 
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got ready, and was decked out in the manner before described, hmrcrfi 
arrived to bring away the corpse and the living victim. The body of the 
deceased was placecl upon a sort of triumphal car, highly ornamented 
with costly stuflSi, garlands of flowers, and the like. There he was seat- 
ed, like a living man, elegantly set out with all his jewels, and clothed 
in rich attire. 

The corpse taking precedence, tlip wife immediately followed, borne 
on a rich palanquin. She was covered over with ornaments, in the 
highest style of Indian taste and magnificence. ‘As the procession 
moved, the surrounding multitude stretched out their hands to^ 
wards her in token of their admiration. They beheld her as al- 
re^y translated into the paradise of Vishnu, aud seemed to envy her 
happy lot. 

Their progress being very slow, the spectators, particularly the women, 
went up to her in succession, Jo wish her joy, and apparently desiring 
tq receive her blessing, ^or at least that she would pronounce over them 
some pleasing yord, and predict their future fortunes. She tried to 
satisfy them all ; telling one thaj she would long continue to enjoy her 
temporal felicity, and another that she would be the mother of many 
beautiful children. She assured one that«hc was destined to live many 
years in happiness with a husband that would doat upon her. The 
next was informed that she would soon arrive at great honour in the 
world. These and equally gracious expressions she lavished upon all 
that approadied her, and all departed with complete assurance of en- 
joying the blessings which she promised them. She likewise distributed 
amongst them some leaves of betel, which were eagerly accepted, as re- 
lics, or something of blessed influence. 

During the whole procession, which was very long, she preserved a 
steady aspect. Her countenance was serene and even cheerful, until 
they came to the fatal pile, on which she was soon to yield up her life. 
She then* turned her eyes to the spot \#here she was to undergo the 
flames, and she became suddenly pensive. She no longer attended to 
what was passing around her. Her looks were wildly fixpd upon the 
pile. Her features were altered; her face grew pale; she trembled 
with fear, and seemed ready to fiunt away. 
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The Brahmans, who directed the ceremony, and hpr relations, per- 
ceiving the sudden effect which the near approach of her fate had occa- 
sioned, ran to her assistance, and endeavoured to restore her spirits. 
But her senses were bewildered ; she seemed unconscious of what was 
said to her, and replied not a word to any one. 

They made her quit the palanquin ; and her nearest relations sup- 
ported her to a pond that was neai: the pile, and having there washed 
her, without taking off her clothes or ornaments, they soon reconducted 
her to the pyramid 'on which the body of her husband was already laid. 
It was surrounded by the Brahmans, each with a lighted torch in one 
hand and a bowl of melted butter in the other, all ready, as soon as the 
innocent victim was placed' on the pyramid, to envelope her in fire. 

The relatives, all armed with muskets, sabres and other weapons, 
stood closely round, in a double line, and seemed to wait with impa^ 
tience for the awful signal. 

This armed force, 1 understood, was intended to intimidate the un- 
happy victim, . in case the dreadful preparations should incline her to 
retract j or to overawe any other pers 9 ns who, out of false compassion, 
should endeavour to rescue her. 

At length, the auspicious moment for firing the pile being announced 
by the Purohite Brahman, the young widow was ins'tantly divested of 
all her jewels, and led on, -more dead than alive, to the fatal pyramid. 
She was then commanded, according to the universal practice, to walk 
round it three times, "two of her nearest relations supporting her by the 
arms. The first round she accomplished with tottering steps j but, in 
the second, her strength wholly forsook her, and she fainted away in 
the arms of her conductors ; who were obliged to complete the cere- 
mony by dragging her between them for the third round. Then, sense- 
less and unconscious, she was cast upon the carcase of her husband. 
At that instant the multitude making the air resound with acclamations 
and shouts of gladness, retifed a short space, while the Brahmans, 
pouring the butter on the dry wood, applied their torches; and instantly 
the whole pile was in a blaze. 

' As soon as the flames had* taken effect, the living sacrifice, now in 
the midst of them, was invoked by ntune from all sides ; but, as insen- 
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sible as the carcase on which she lay, she made no answer. Suffocated at 
once, most probably, by the fire, she lost her life without perceiving it- 

The other instance which I alluded to is of a more recent date. It 
was at the death of the late Raja of Tanjore in the year one thousand 
eight hundred. He left behind him four lawful wives, whom he had 
espoused, agreeably to the Hindu custom, which tolerates in Princes 
the abuse of polygamy. 

The Brahmans having decided that two of the wives should be 
burnt with their husband, and having*8elected the devoted individuals 
out -of the four ; these received the* information with much appareht 
joy. It would no doubt have been a matter of everlasting shame to 
themselves, arid of the deepest ignominy to th* manes of the deceased, 
had ttiey hesitated in their» compliance. They hod also reason to be- 
*lieve that means would be fallen upon to procure their assent, whether 
voluntarily or not ; and therefltte fhey made a virtue of necessit;^ and 
put on the semblance of consenting with a good grace. 

The brief account which I here present of this awful ceremony was 
communicated to me by a person# of veracity to be completely relied 
on, who was sent on purpose to the place, to take an account of all the 
circumstances. His detail extends to four and twenty pages of writing, 
in which are included several particulars exactly resembling those de- 
scribed in the preceding example, which therefore I will not repeat ; 
nor shall I be tedious upon those that were different. 

One day only was required to make the necessary preparations for the 
obsequies ; which were conducted in this manner. 

In a field, three or four leagues from the royal residence, they made 
an excavation of no great depth, about twelve or fifteen feet square 
Within it they constructed a pyramid of the sweet smelling wood of 
the sandal, the only species of timber used in this barbarous rite. On 
the middle of the pyramid, a scaffold was erected to the elevation of a 
few feet, constructed in such a manner as that the props could be easUy 
withdrawn ; by which means the structure would give way at once. On 
the four corners of the platform large jars were placed, filled with melted 
butter, to nnear the pyramid, that it might be the more easily set cm fire. 

II 2 
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This was the, order of the procession. It was headed by a great number 
of soldiers under arms. They were followed by a multitude of musicians, 
chiefly trumpeters, who made the air 're-echo to their melancholy 
sounds^ Next came the body of the king, upon a splendid palanquin 
richly decorated. This was surrounded by the nearest relations and by 
the Guru of the deceased. They were all on foot, and without their 
turbans, in token of mourning. A large’ party of Brahmans formed 
round them, as an immediate escort. The two wives, who were to be 
burned with the corpse of the King, came next, each borne on a pa- 
lanquin quite open. They preserved, during the jourpey, a calm ap- 
pearance and a cheerful air. The escort of troops kept ofi* the immense 
crowds who were assembled from, all quarters, some from motives of 
interest and others opt <jf ‘curiosity. . • . ' , 

The two queens were attended by some' of their favourite women, 
with whom they occasionally conversed.* They were loaded, rather 
than decorated, with jewels ; which wete not stripped from them, as 
commonly happens to women of ordinary rank, when they ascend the 
pile. They were accom|)anied by their relatives of both sexes, to 
many of whom they had made presents before leaving the palace. 
Thousands of Brahmans, collected from all parts, made up the rest of 
their retinue ; and an innumerable multitude of persons of all ranks 
followed in the rear. . 

When they arrived at the ground where the sacrifice was to take 
place, the two victims were made to descend from their palanquins, 
for the purpose of purification and of performing the other preparatory 
ceremonies. They went through the whole, without hesitation, and 
without shewing the least embarrassment ; but, towards the close, their 
countenances began to betray them, and the three circuits round the 
pile were not accomplished without considerable efforts to sustain their 
equanimity. 

During this interval, the body of the King had been deposited on the* 
scaffl>ld over the platform. The two •Queens were also laid down be- 
side tbe corpse, one on the right hand and the other on the left ; and 
they joined Ivmds by stretching them over the body. The astrologer 
or. Furobita having then declared that the happy instant was come for 
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finishing the ceremony, the Brahmans recited several Mantras in a loud 
voice, and consecrated the pile by sprinkling it with their tirtham or holy 
water. These brief ceremonies were hardly over, when, on a sig nal 
given, the pillars, which supported the pyramid and the scaffold, were 
suddenly withdrawn, and the women were instantly overwhelmed by 
the falling- mass of timber, which tumbled over them with a crash. At- 
the same instant the whole edifice was kindled in all its parts. On 
one side the nearest o( kin to the King applied his torch, and opposite 
to him the Guru ; while the Brahmans in every quarter were pouring 
jars of melted butfcr on the flames, creating so intense a heat as must 
have instantly consumed the victims. ,Tlien the multitude shouted 
for joy ; and the kindred, approaching tjie pile, also set up a loud 
cry, calling* upon them by their names. Tliey fancied they heard 
a voice in answer pronouncing Eyn ? What f But the fall of the plat- 
form and the immediate bursting out of the flames must have stifled 
them at once. ■ ^ 

Such was the miserable end of those unhappy victims of a cruel and 
barbarous superstition ; 'and such are tlie ceremonies with which it is 
accompanied, varying in drfferent districts, but ' fundamentally the 
same. 

Two days after, when the fire was completely extinguished, they dug 
out from amongst the ashes some portions of the bones which were not 
wholly consumed, and inclosed them in urns of red copper, which were 
sealed with the signet of the new King. Soon afterwards, thirty of the.^ 
Brahmans, set out with them for Kasi or Benares, ‘to cast them into the 
holy waters of the Ganges. The reward which was to be paid to them, 
upon depositing the relics at Kasi, was prdvibusly agreed upon, and 
was paid them ’when they returned with certificates from tha^holy city. 

A small portion of these bone-ashes was pounded and swallowed by 
twelve Brahmans, whomixed it as an ingredient with some other food. This 
act, sa revolting to oUr nature, was believed to be expiatory of the sins 
of the three parties deceased. But, as it is understood that this can be 
effected only by tranferring those sins into the bodies of the Brahmans, 
the lucre which they derive from so unnatural an act is not believed to 
be attended with much ultimate advantage to them. 
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There were also found among the ashes some small pieces of gold, 
formed, no doubt, from the trinkets of the queens, which the violence 
of the heat had fused. 

It Aen became a question what recompence the Brahmans should 
share who had borne a part in the obsequies, or, had honoured them 
with their presence. The King’s Guru received a present of an ele- 
phant. The three palanquins, which had served to transport the corpse 
and the two Queens to. the pile, .were ^allotted to the three principal 
Brahmans. Amongst- the rest a distribution was made, in cloth and 
■ money, to the amount of about twenty-five thousaftd rupees, besides 
several bags of small coin scattered aifieng the crowd, in the course of 
the procession. Finally, twelve houses were built, which were given to 
the twelve Brahmans who had the courage to sw^low the pounded 
bones of the deceased, and by that ipeans to take upon themselves all 
their sins. • 

Some days after the funeral, the new King made a pilgrimage to a 
temple a few leagues distant from his capital. After bathing in a pri- 
vileged pond in its neighbourhood, and being here thoroughly cleansed 
from all the impurities contracted during the previous ceremonies of 
the mourning, he made some further presents to the Brahmans and to 
the poor^f the other casts. 

On the spot where the funeral pile was erected, on which the King 
and his two unhappy Queens were consumed, a round mausoleum has 
Jjeen built, about twelve feet in diameter, terminating in a dome. Here 
the present Prince generally stops, when he happens to go out in that 
direction, and prostrates himself before the tombs of his predecessors. 

A great number of votaries of all casts continually repair thither to 
offer their vows to these new divinities, imploring their* help and pro- 
tection i* all the vicissitudes of life. When I was last there', - in 1802 , 
a great variety of pretended miracles were current, as having been 
performed by their intercession. ■ 

India is not the only nation in which the abominable practice of sa- 
crificing the wife on the pile of her husband has been adopted. Ancient 
authors speak of it as not unknown in early times amongst other civi- 
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lized nations. Herodotus, in particular *, speaking of the Crestonsans, 
asserts that the women dispute with each other for the honour of dying 
with their husband. She who was esteemed to have been his favourite, 
had the preference, and was slain on his tomb. The rest, to whom this 
honour was refused and who were only permitted to be present at the 
ceremony, returned from it abashed and in confusion. The Indians, 
however, seem ,tp be the only people in the universe who keep up the 
abominable custom to the present day. 


Terpsichore. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

AMONG THE BRAHMANS AND OTHER HINDUS. 

finds himself without ma]^ issue, whether from 
wife or the premature death of .the children she 
may have brought hinj, he is empowered, nay required, to procure a 
son by means of adoption, in order to fulfil the obligation. which they 
believe all men to be under, of providing for the succession of society. 
Besides, as the perfect state of a Brahman consists in being married, he 
falls short of that perfection when he is without offspring, particularly 
males, to perform his obsequies. This defect alone is supposed to exclude 
him from a blessed world after his death. 

These notions prevail so strongly among the Hindus, that I have 
known women not only consenting to their husband taking another 
wife, but*finding him one, when*they happened to have daughters only. 
Yet they could hot but foresee the great inconvenience that would re- 
sult to themselves, from the introduction of another wife, who being 
young and likely to bring male children to her husband, would natuo 
rally presume on these claims of superiority over the lawful wife. 

We have before remarked, that polygamy was an abhse not publicly 
tolerated and admitted, excepting in favour of the Princes, to whom the 
Brahmans granted the indulgence of marrying as many as five wives in 
the accustomed way of matrimony. But when persons of ordinary sta- 
tion appear to. have other wives besides the legitimate one, it may be 
inferred that they are merely hired concubines, or wiyes intended to 
supply the sterility of the real one. And even, in this last case, the 
domestic troubles which almost universally spring firom it, give a gene- 
rsl preference to the practice of adoption. 


OF ADOPTION 

WtlEN a Brahman 
the bprrepness of his 
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The Brahman, who is destitute of male issue, looks out amongst his 
nearest relations, such as his brothers, or uncles, for a youth whom he 
may adopt. If he cannot find one in that class of relatives, he goes to 
his wife’s kindred. He may even adopt the children of his own daugh- 
ter. Those who have several male children very willingly part with 
one of them to a relation who has none, particularly if he be rich ; hy 
which means the property is retained in the family. But if he does not 
find a proper young man, among his own relations or those of his wife, 
he has recourse to some poor Brahman, overloaded with children ; and, 
if he be in tolerable affluence himself, he is not likely to meet with 
much repugnance in such a quarter. The fundamental rules of adop- 
tion are the following : 

The adopted son wholly renounces all claim on the property of his 
natural father, and acquires an unlimited right of succession to all that 
belongs to his adopted father. From him he is entitled to maintenance 
and education, as if he were his own son ; and to receive, through his 
means, the advantages of the Triple Cord, and of being settled in mar- 
riage. The adopted son is obliged, on his part, to take care of his 
acquired parents in their old age, and attend to their fiincral wheti they 
die. Afterwards he enters into possession of their property ; enjoys 
whatever is of value, and is obliged to pay the debts. 

He farther enters into the Gotra or lineage of him by whom he is 
adopted ; and is considered as descended from the same ancient stock. 

When the ceremonies of adoption commence, the new parents per- 
form one which is held to be the most important and essential of any, 
by tying round the loins of the youth that little string which every male 
child in India is ceremoniously invested with at the age of two or three 
years, and which serves to fix the bit of cloth that is always used to 
cover those parts of the body. If the ceremony has been previously 
performed by the natural parents, the adopted ones break the cord, in 
token of dissolving the Gotra from which the child descended ; and 
put on a new one, as the sign of his being called to theirs. 

On this, as on all other solemn occasions, their first care is to select 
an auspicious day, and the fortunate moment of the day , by help- of the 
rules of their astrology. 
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It is unnecessary to enter at large into the remaining ceremonies, as 
they closely resemble what are used in other solemnities. The Pandal 
or artificial bower over the door, or in the court before the house, is not 
omitted. The Toranam, of which it is chiefly ‘composed, are easily 
adapted to that or any other situation, being merely lines stretched in 
proper directions, thickly strung with mango leaves. When a prince 
or the governor of a province is expected to pass through a town or vil- 
lage the streets are decorated in this manner, as if with triumphal arches; 
and, simple as the contrivance is, the effect is exceedingly beautiful. 

Within the house, or under this pandal, the whole relations and 
friends assemble. The Purohita commences the ceremonies by offer- 
ings or sacrifice to the patron god of the . house, and to the God of 
obttacles. He then produces the holy water, of which the adopted son 
takes a little in the hollow of his hand and drinks it. Some is sprin- 
kled about the house and the pandal, and over those who are present ; 
and the rest is poured back into the well. 

The sacrifice of the Homam, which follows, is made here with some 
variation, being offered to the nine planets^ which the Purohita, by vir- 
tue of his evocatory mantras, compels to attend at the ceremony. An 
offering is also made to them of two measures of rice, in a raw state, 
which are divided into nine portions. As many Brahmans, chosen for 
the purpose, perform the Homam, with sweet-scented wood ; and, after 
invoking the God of Fire, spreading the rice and sprinkling the liquid 
butter, theymakc him a profound obeisance with closed hands,and retire. 

The sacrifice being over, the adopting father and mother sit down on 
a little stool placed under the alcove ; when the natural mother of the 
child, after receiving a hundred or perhaps five hundred small pieces of 
money and a new garment, as her wages for nursing, approaches the 
adopter, who asks her with a loud voice in presence of all the assembly, 
whether she delivers him her child to be brought up : to which she 
answers, I do deliver him to you to bring up. This phrase is held 
distinctly to import, that she gives up her son, not as a slave who is sold, 
but to be reared as a child of the family. 

This ceremony applies more particularly to the mother than to the 
father, as children among the Hindus until grown up are always con- 
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sidered to belong to her ; and for any reason, she parts from her 
husband, she always takes the children away as her own. For this 
reason the delivering over of the child, in adoption, belongs to its 
mother ; while the reception of it appertains, with equal propriety, to 
the adopting father. 

A dish is then brought in, filled with water, made yellow by the in- 
fusion of saffron. It is consecrated with mantras by the Furohita ; and 
the mother taking the dish, delivers it to the adopter, and at the same 
time invoking the fire to bear witness, she thrice repeats these words : 
“ I give thee this child ; I have a right to him no more.” The adopter 
takes the child, and seating him on his knee, he addresses the relations 
present, saying: “ This child has been given me, and the fire adjured as a 
“ witness of it ; and I, having drank of the saffron^water, promise to 
“ rear him as my own son. He enters into all that belongs to me } my 
“ property and my debts.” 

Then he and his wife, pouring a little saffron-water into the hollow of 
their hands, and dropping a little into that of the adoptive child, pro- 
nounce aloud before the assembly : “ We have acquired this child to 
“ our stem, and we incorporate him with it.” Upon which they drink 
the saffron-water, which they hold in their hands, and, rising up, make 
a profound obeisance to the assembly ; to which the officiating Brahmans 
reply by the word Asirvadam. 

It is unnecessary to add that the ceremony is terminated by a repast 
given to the Brahmans, for which they prepare by bathing ; and that the 
whole concludes with the distribution of betel and pieces of money : for 
this is the termination of all their festivals. 

The circumstance of using saffron-water ^ this ceremony has given 
rise to a common appellation for adopted children, who are often called 
the water-of-gaffron children of such a one, without meaning it as a term 
of ridicule or reproach. In this it differs from the nicknames frequently 
bestowed on individuals there, the most of which are taken from some 
odd particulars in their lives, and often from some mental or bodily 
defect. 

The Sudras add one peculiarity to the ceremony, the adoptmjg 
father and mother pouring on the feet of the child the water from the 
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pitcher, which they hold in one hand ; and, catching it with the other 
hand, and drinking it. In other respects they follow the same customs 
as the Brahmans, but they abridge them. 

It is not always upon young children that the rite of adoption is per- 
formed. Great lads sometimes receive it also, when it suits the interest 
of their families. 

Adoption admits of being effected, in a simpler way, and one better 
accommodated to the circumstances of people in the humbler situations 
of life. She who surrenders the child, and he who accepts it, do it in 
presence of the fire ; which they appeal to as being witness to the 
adoption ; and this suffices to render it valid and legal. 

Those who inhabit the banks of the Ganges, may perform the act of 
reddition and acceptance, by taking the river to witness the mutual 
agreement ; and this stands in the place of other ceremonies. 

Another species of adoption arises from the wayward circumstances 
of some of the poorer and meaner Brahmans *, who, finding it difficult 
to support the cost of the ceremony of the Cord and other rites, are 
reduced to make over the whole or part of their children to richer 
Brahmans, who take charge of them ; and by this act alone the chil- 
dren are incorporated into the Gotra and considered as adopted. 

The same thing likewise takes place in respect to marriage. A father 
and mother, unable to support the expence of the ceremonies, give up 
their son to a man who has girls only. He accepts of him, and gives 
him one of his daughters for a wife. By this process he is considered 
as adopted into the family, and enters accordingly into all its privileges 
and obligations. 

, But . in whatever way adoption is consummated, the adopted child 
loses, all right to the property of his natural parents, and is not at all 
answerable for the debts they may leave behind them. 

: The adoption of girls is rare, though not without example. 

In. the account I have given of the ceremonies used in Adoption, as 
wed as in the preceding ones of Marriage and the Triple Cord, I have 
been guided by the Directory or Ritual of the Purohitas. That book 
alfiiO solves sbme difficulties respecting the. division of the effects; of 
which we shall now treat. 
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PARTITION OF PROPERTY IN CERTAIN CASES. 

In the Ritual above mentioned, the case is put of a man who, after 
adopting a son, unexpectedly has six children by his wife ; four boys 
and two girls. Two of the boys die, while one of the daughters and 
the adopted son are severally married. There remain, in a single state, 
two boys and one girl ; and provision must also he made for the sub- 
sistence of the mother. The question is, how the effects of the de- 
ceased ought to be divided. 

The answer given, is to the following effect. First, there must be 
a sum set apart, sufficient for tlie expence of the funeral rites of the 
deceased, to be performed in a ilecent and creditahh? way ; and also for 
the marriage of the three children who are not yet established. The 
sum required for this purpose must be deposited in safe hands. 

Secondly. What remains must be divided into six portions and a 
half. The adopted son takes one portion, with a quarter of the half 
share. The eldest brother takes as much ; after which the remainder 
shall be divided in equal parts amongst the other brothers and the 
mother. 

If the mother were dead, the division would be into five parts and a 
half; unless all the brothers should agree to provide their unmarried 
sister with trinkets out of the share which would have fallen to the 
mother. If she, at her death, chuses to leave her part of the succes- 
sion to her daughters, their brothers cannot oppose it. If she does not, 
the brothers will divide amongst themselves whatever remains of her 
property, after the charge of her burial. 
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This decision, laid down by the Brahmans, appears to vary from the 
general custom of the Hindus ; by which, in the division of the pater- 
nal property, no more is allowed to the elder brothers than to the 
younger. The mothers, on the other hand, have no share whatever 
of the property of their husbands, the children being strictly bound to 
provide for them during their lives. 

It may happen that a man who has no children, by reason of the 
barrenness of his wife, may take another to remedy this defect. If the 
latter should have a son, the father’s estate would descend to him ex- 
clusively, and the lawful wife would have nothing whatever at the 
death of her husband, were the son not obliged to provide for her dur- 
ing her life. If the great wife, as the first is called, does not chuse 
to live with the little onct the relations are called in, and a provision is 
assigned her adequate to her wants. 

A rich man, whose wife was unfruitful, being desirous to have pro- 
geny, took a second. For the same reason he married a third. The 
whole proved barren, so that he died without leaving issue. He had 
an elder brother, and also a younger, as well as several cousins, the sons 
of his paternal uncles. None of these, however, had been living with 
him, having long before received their portions, and each maintaining 
a separate establishment. The question to be determined was, Who is 
the true heir of the deceased ? 

The answer given is, that the true heir is the younger brother. As 
the youngest, the duty of conducting the funeral falls upon him, by the 
usage of the country ; and he who performs the obsequies is held in 
all cases to be the successor of him to whom he renders those ho- 
nours. In becoming the principal at the interment, he also becomes the 
head and master of the house. He will therefore take on himself the 
nudntenance of the three wives left by his deceased brother ; and if any 
of them should wish to return to her relations, she will be free to do so, 
and to take with her the jewels which she had received fix>m her hus-> 
band. Besides this, an assembly of the relations will determine upon 
the allowance which her brother-in-law, the heir to her husband, 
shall be bound to afford her. If she incline to remain in the 
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house that was her husband’s, and to have an establishment there, 
apart, she will be indulged in her wish ; and in that case, her brother- 
in-law would not be under the necessity of assigning to her any 
considerable income. She would make it up by begging alms 5 a 
profession not disgraceful in such a case, being one of the six pri- 
vileges of her cast. 

The brother-in-law is also obliged to bear the expence of the 
funerals of the three widows, if they die before him. 

If there were no junior brother, it would be the elder alone who 
would have every right centred in him, whether regarding the obsequies 
or the succession ; and in default of both, they will pass to the nearest 
relation on the father’s side. 

The book from which I have (jiioted does not enter more deeply into 
the division of property in difticult eases. The relatives assembled 
decide any dispute, according to the rules of the country or the cast, 
and more frecjuently still according to the wealth and generosity of him 
who best rewards them for a favourable decision. This, of course, 
leads in such popular courts, to innumerable intrigues, and {)erve^ 
sions of justice. 

From what has been remarked, itwill be seen thatthe right of succession 
and that of performing the obsequies are inseparable. When a rich man 
dies, without issue, or other direct descendants, a crowd of remote re- 
lations appear, who dispute with each other the privilegeof conductingthe 
obsequies. The contest is often prolonged till the corpse becomes putrid 
in the house. But the case is very different when a poor man dies 
under the like circumstances. Nobody contends for the right of dis- 
posing of his body. On the contrary, all his relations keep aloof; 
knowing that he who took charge of his funeral would also have the 
burden of his debts. 

There is still another rule respecting succession among the Hindus 
that differs wholly from ours, and which would appear to us somewhat 
irreconcileable with the principles of public justice, which ought to be 
observed in all civilized nations. 

A father dies, leaving several male children, who, from negligence 
or perhaps unwillingness to separate, or from his having left nothing. 
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have none of his property to divide. Some of them, by industry, 
application and economy, acquire considerable wealth, while the rest 
becoming vagabonds, thoughtless and dissolute, sink into difficulties 
and debt. After scouring the country for many years, these probably 
discover that some of their brothers, by industry and good conduct, 
have acquired some degree of opulence ; and from them they con- 
fidently claim an equal share of what has been acquired by the sweat 
of their brows, and devolve upon them a proportion of the debts which 
they themselves have contracted by debauchery and misconduct. If 
this be refused, the creditors come forward, and, by the process of 
law, compel the industrious part of the family to make good the waste 
of the prodigals. 

If brothers, for the reasons we have alluded to, or any other, neglect 
to make a partition of property ; when they die, the community of 
effects and debts attaches to their children : and, if these are equally 
negligent it descends to their posterity. 

Accordingly, it is by no means rare to see cousins of the fourth or 
fifth degree, engaged in law-suits concerning the division of goods, 
founded on the right thus transmitted from their great grandfathers. 
It is not difficult to imagine, that, under such circumstances, the 
thriving part of a family are frequently molested by their poorer 
relations ; or that, in a country where there is no public system of law, 
and where custom, as various as the tribes, regulates every thing, there 
should be abundance of litigation and chicanery. 

There is one advantage however, arising from this singular custom, 
which in some measure compensates for its bad effects j namely, that 
it gives brothers and other relations who are liable to be affected by the 
law of partition, the right to watch over the conduct of each other, and 
to restrain the debauchery and extravagance of those whose mis- 
conduct might involve them all in distress. 

In no case, have daughters a title to share in their fathers’ property. 
When a man dies, leaving girls only, they are entirely excluded from 
the inheritance ; and all the effects of the deceased pass to his nearest 
male relations. They are obliged, no doubt, to rear and maintain the 
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young women, and to dispose of them in marriage when grown up. 
But this last is no burden, as they receive money on such occasions, 
instead of paying any. A contract of marriage in India can be only 
considered as a bargain and sale, by which a father or any other owner 
of a girl disposes of her at a certain price, to any person who is willing 
to buy a wife. 
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OF THE LITERATURE OF THE BRAHMANS AND PARTICULARLY THEIR POETRY. 

It is not to be doubted that from the earliest times the sciences have 
been cultivated by the Hindus, of rather by the Brahmans, who have 
been in all ages, as it were, the depositaries of them. They have always 
considered them as a property exclusively their own ; and perceiving 
the ascendant which their learning gave them over the other cast^ and 
the reputation which it acquired them, they have always made a 
mystery of it to the vulgar, and taken the greatest pains to prevent its 
spreading among other classes of men. 

But, have they themselves cultivated the sciences with success, or 
have they made any advancement in them ? This we must answer in 
the negative, if we judge from the scientific remains of their ancient 
authors, compared with their present literary men. I do not believe 
that the modern Brahmans have made the smallest progress in any 
branch of learning which they cultivate, beyond their ancestors of the 
era of Pythagoras and Lycurgus. That long space of time, between 
epochs so remote, during which so many barbarous races have emerged 
from the darkness of ignorance to the brightest splendour of civilization, 
and have extended their intellectual researches beyond the natural sphere 
of the human mind, has been employed to no purpose by the Hindus. 
They have continued on the very spot where they stood more than two 
thousand years ago. During that period half the world has become 
enlightened ; but, amongst the Hindus, one can trace no improvement 
in the sciences or arts ; and the most partial observer must admit that 
they are now far behind many communities who were not so soon in- 
scribed in the roll of cultivated nations. 
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The sciences which rendered them most famous amongst external 
nations, in times of superstition and ignorance, and which conciliated 
at the same time the awe and reverence of their own countrymen, 
were Astronomy, Astrology, and Magic. The first shall be con- 
sidered hereafter. The other two have been discussed in a treatise by 
the late P. Pons, missionary in the Carnatic, published in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences, anil copied by the Abbe Lambert into 
his General History of AH People. The treatise of Mr. Pons is literally 
copied into either work. I see nothing that can be added to what 
he has written on these subjects, and there is but little to correct, if 
we ^cept his high strained culogiuins on the academies of India. 

'file truth is, no comparison can be drawn belween the schools 
of science in that country and those established in Kurope. All that 
can be pretended is that in some large towns, or in the jirecincts of 
some large temples of their idols, certain llrahmans, learned or 
affecting to be so, teach gratuitously what they themselves know to 
such as are willing to take lessons from them ; while some others do so 
with more attention to their own interest. Hut the whole is carried on 
without method, without any place for study, without discipline. lie 
may learn who has a mind, and as long as ever hi' chuses ; but there is 
nothinc in their institutions which can excite the student to emulation, 
or encourage the teacher; no examinations to undergo, no places to gain, 
no premiums to contend for, no privilege held out to those that excel. 
The reputation of wisdom, to be sure, draws reverence from all the 
world ; but this is not a motive sufficiently power! id to stimulate the 
Brahmans. It would be necessary that they should taste more fre- 
quently than they do of the liberality of their Princes. But these 
great men are too much lulled by pleasures, and too deeply immersed 
in ignorance to be able to appreciate the value of science, or to feel 
the least impulse of generosity towards those who cultivate it. 

So much, then, for the course of study, the universities and the literati 
of India. 

• The works to which I have referred the reader, being scarcely accessible 
to those for whom I have designed this account, I had resolved to give at 
least a summary of the Hindu astronomy. But having met with what 
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the Asiatic Society of Calcutta had inserted on that subject in their in- 
teresting Researches, and also what the French have communicated in 
the works already cited, I have thought fit to drop that intention, and 
to confine myself to another branch of science which has been but 
briefly handled by others. I mean the Hindu poetry. Having acquired 
some knowledge of it, and feeling it to be a subject likely to interest 
most readers, I will enlarge a little on this point ; and those who find 
me tedious will lay the book aside. 


On the Poetry of the Hindus. 

I suppose there is no country on earth where Poetry was more in 
vogue than it was in former times in India. It seemed impossible for 
them to write but in verse. They have not a single ancient book that 
is written in prose ; not even the books on medicine, which are said to 
be numerous in the Sanscrit tongue. All Hindu books that are not in 
verse are modern. The translators of the eighteen Puranas from the 
original San.scrit into the other idioms of India, have all written in 
verse. At least I know it is so in the Tamul tongue, the Talagu and 
Canara ; and I have no doubt it is the same in the other dialects of the 
country. 

The Tamul Poetry has been chiefly cultivated by the Sudras, who, 
by labouring to preserve the turn of the Sanscrit Poetry, have so mul- 
tiplied the rules of their rhyme that it is very difficult to make cor- 
rect verses in their language. 

The Poetry in the Talagu and Canara has been principally cultivated 
by the Brahmans ; and it has such a reseinblance to the Sanscrit, even 
in prosody, that I do not believe the Sudras had meddled in these 
two dialects. Of the Sanscrit poetry itself I shall endeavour to give 
some idea, such as may apply generally to the various sorts, as they 
exist in the several idioms of India. 

I shall consider, 1. The various Species of their Poesy. 2. The long 
and short Letters, 3. The small Feet of the measure. 4. The large Feet. 
5. The Rhyme. 6. The Versification. 7. The style or taste of Hindu 
Poetry, But, having no intention to compile a Hindu Prosody, which 
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would be little amusing to my readers, I shall say but a few words on 
each of those heads, and merely what may be necessary to give a gene- 
ral view of the subject. 

1. The different Species of Poesy* 

There are five sorts ; namely, Padam^ Padyam^ Dwipada^ Dandaka^ 
Yakshakanam* Another kind has been specified under the name of 
Padya^ but as it is not composed of feet, we do not include it with the 
others. 

Under the head of Padam^ they comprehend the odes in honour of 
their Princes and other great men ; songs of gallantry and lewdness ; 
libertine addresses to the gods and goddesses ; lines composed by adu- 
lators in honour of those whom they wish to flatter, or upon more or- 
dinary occasions. Tliis species of Poetry is likewise called Sringaratn 
or ornamented^ because it is often the vehicle of eulogiums on women, 
and the ornaments they wear on various parts of their dress. 

Amorous songs are likewise denominated SHtimbam or the Joy of 
Pleasure ; a name no doubt derived from the licentious. Of this sort 
there is an infinite variety. They are chanted by beggars when tliey 
carol from door to door for alms. The more iridecc?nt and gross the 
allusions, the dissolute audience arc the better pleased. 

The hymns in honour of the gods arc also called Kirtana or Praise^ 
being intended to glorify the divinities of the land. 

The word Padam is likewise used for the strophe of a poem. 

The second species of Poesy, called Padyam comprises the great 
poems, composed in honour of the gods, the kings, and other mighty 
personages. This kind is formed of several stanzas, like the Jerusalem 
Delivered of Tasso ; but they are not uniformly constructed. There 
are at least thirty sorts, which may be successively used or intermixed 
at pleasure in the course of the poem. 

The Padam, or Stanzas, are also employed on subjects of morality 
and satire. The Poet Vemana, who wrote in Talagu, and Tiruvaluvo 
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who wrote in Tamid, have distinguished themselves in this measure, to 
which we shall afterwards return. 

The species called Dwipadot or two-footed, is much less rigorous 
than the other kinds, and is indeed merely a measured prose, -written 
in poetic fashion. It has been employed by the authors of little his- 
tories, or local exploits, whether true or imaginary. 

From these three examples, the other sorts belonging to this class 
may be imagined, without farther illustration. 

2. The long and short Letters. 

The Hindu verses, like the Latin and Greek, are composed of short 
and long syllables. From these simple feet, are formed hemistichs; 
by combining which, the full verses are evolved. 

I have mentioned that the short feet were composed of Letters, be- 
cause in the Indian languages Letters are actually Syllables. Every 
consonant carrying its vowel along with it, they pronounce Ba, Be, Bi, 
&c. Da, De, Di, &c. but never B, D, mute, or separate from a vowel. 
Even a double syllable such as Bra, Dla, Ksha, Rma, &c. in many 
dialects, is considered as making but one letter. 

Of the Letters some are short and called Laghuva Akshara. The 
others are long, and called Guru Akshara, alluding no doubt to the 
slow and solemn gait of a Hindu Guru. Even in familiar writing, 
they seldom fail to distinguish the long and short letters with their 
particular marks. It is still more regularly attended to in pronun- 
ciation ; and, in verse, it is (piite indispensable. 

In Hindu Poetry, as well as in Latin, a long letter is equivalent to 
two short, and two long to four short. Thus the word Mata is equal 
in quantity to KdldgUdu, composed of four shorts. But there are let- 
ters which, though short in writing and in ordinary discourse, become 
long in verse, by position. Thus the A which begins the word Akcha- 
ram though short in general, becomes long in versification, as being 
placed before two consonants K and Cha. In the same manner the 
letter Ka, though naturally short, is long, in verse, in such a word as 
Karmany on account of the two consonants which follow it. Two ex- 
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amples of this occurring to me from Virgil, in the lines, « Brontesque, 
« Steropesque et nudus membra Pyracmon," md. — date tela, scandUe 
“ niuros I expressed my doubt one day to a Brahman, who was ex- 
plaining to me the rules of Poetry. His vanity and self-conceit had 
been already a little humbled by finding that a foreigner could st) 
easily compreliend matters which he thought quite sublime ; but when 
I started my difficulty, he stood fixed for a while in astonishment, and 
stared me in the face without speaking. At length he answered, “ You 
“ are right ; but I am astonished how such a thought could have en- 
“ tered into your mind, knowing so little as yet of our Poetry.” I 
told him that the Poetry of iny own country bore some resemblance to 
that of his, and that my acquaintance with the former led me to the 
observation I had made. These words served to increase his astonish- 
ment, as he had always supposed, till then, that no creatures on earth 
knew any thing of Poetry but the Brahmans. This prejudice made me 
easily pass with him for a man of wonderful penetration. This at least 
I gained by it, that he became more diffident in our future intercourse. 

The last letter of a verse may be of any (piantity, at pleasure ; but 
the distinction must always be marked in pronunciation. The l^itins 
took the same licence ; and it is likely that Horace, when he said “ Sic 
“ fe Diva potem Ci/pri” pronounced the last syllable short, and in the 
verse “ Amice propugnacula^’ > because in the one the last foot is 
a dactyl, and in the other an iambus. 

As, in an idolatrous nation, every thing tends to superstition, the 
poets of India hold some letters to be amritam, or ambi'oxial, and 
others to be Vishavi, or poisomus. The one are of good omen, and the 
other mischievous. This distinction is not regarded in jioetry relating 
to the gods, who are supposed incapable of being affected by the good 
or evil qualities of letters ; but, in verses which concern human beings, 
the case is very different, and particular care must be taken never to 
begin any thing, addressed to them, with a visham, or unlucky letter. 
The letter which has the sound of Ke, and that which sounds Ki are of 
that quality in some idioms, because their form in writing is such that 
the point turns down towards the ground. The Ko, on the contrary, is 
fortunate, because the point of that letter turns up on high. 
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3. The small Feet in Verse. 

There are two kinds of feet in verse, the small and the large ; the 
latter being composed of the former. The small feet have the name of 
Ganam, of which there are two kinds, the simple Ganam and the Upaga- 
nam. The first are eight in number and are expressed by the technical 
word Mahajasanarayala, viz. 1. Maganam; 2. Baganam; 3. laganam; 
4. Saganam; 5. Nagananr, 6. Raganam; 7. Yaganam; 8. Laganam. 
TJie first consists of three longs ; the second of a long and two shorts; 
The marks by which they are represented are : 

111 lUU UlU UUI UUU iul Ull liu 

There are also eight Upaganams expressed in the word Garahanaga- 
manala: the Gaganam, which is composed of two longs, like our spondee; 
the Haganam, composed of a long and a short, as the trochee ; the 
Vaganam, of a short and a long, or iambus ; the Nalam, of four shorts ; 
the Galam, two shorts ; the Malaga, three longs and one short ; the 
Nagam, three shorts and a long ; the Latam, two longs and two shorts. 
These different Upaganams are represented by the following marks : 

II Ul lU UUUU UU Mlu UUUl IIUU 

The Hindu poets discover a certain relation between the Ganam and 
the Upaganam ; one or the other causing good or evil, according to the 
god who presides over it. Those that fall under the rule of the Moon, 
which is, in India, the emblem of cold, are deemed favourable ; while 
those, on the contrary, which are governed by the Sun, are injurious. 
Agreeably to this superstition, a copy of verses must not begin with a 
malign Ganam. The Hindu prosodies are very diffuse on this subject. 

4. The long Feet. 

The Genams, then, are the true materials from which the Feet of the 
verse are made, which are called Padam or Charanam; both which 
words signify Feet. They may be compared to the hemistichs of pen- 
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tameter lines, or the pause which we make in the middle ofthe verses 
of ten and twelve syllables, in FrenSi and English. They enumerate a 
variety of these Padams, according to the number of Ganam they con- 
tain ; some having three, five, seven,, or more. 

As in pentameter verse, two dactyls or two spondees may be put in 
the first hemistich; so also, in certain Padams, they may use one 
Ganam or another at pleasure, provided the number of shorts and longs 
is preserved. This mixture, however, must be managed without affec- 
tation, to avoid the appearance of pedantry. 

But every species of Ganam is not equally admitted into all sorts of 
poetry ; some of which require certain fixed Ganams. On this point 
the Hindu prosody, enters into a great variety of particulars not very 
important. •The case is nearly the same in the Latin Ode, where a rigo- 
rous restriction to certain feet is required, and where others, though 
on the whole equal in quantity, cannot be admitted. 

The Long Feet, in Hindu verse, have each their i)articuiar name ; 
as the Elephant, the great Tiger, the Serpent Capella, and so forth. 

5. The Rhyme. 

The Hindus have a two-fold Rhyme in their verses. The one sort 
falls on the first letter or syllable of the line, and is called Yely or Vadi. 
Thus, in two verses, where one begins with the word Kii^ and the 
other with Kirtana, Ki is the Yety or Rhyme. The other sort falls on 
the second letter or syllable from the beginning of the line, and is called 
Prasam. In two lines, one beginning with the word Capagny and the 
other with that of Dipantrdm, pa is the Praxam. 

Although they are unacquainted with blank verse, yet they are not 
very rigid in point of metre.- For the Yety, they make Ka, Ksha, Kta, 
all rhyme together ; or Pe, Pte, and so forth. There is still more licence 
in the Rhyme of the Prasam, in which nothing is positively required 
but to attend strictly to the consonant, without any regard to the vowek 
Thus, for example. Da, De, Di, Do, Du, all rhyme together. But these 
metres are avoided as far as possible ; and the lines that have the Yety 
and the Prasam exactly to correspond, are most admired. The nearer 
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this resemblance is attained so much the more palatable to the Hindu ; 
though, to us, such sort of chimes would appear ridiculous play, like the 
comical line of Ennius so often in the mouths of schoolboys as very 
ludicrous-^** Tu tibi, Tite Taiit mala tanta, tyranne, tulisti." 

The only thing remarkable in Hindu prosody, with regard to rh3nne, 
is this complete opposition between our custom of putting the rhymes 
at the ends of the lines and theirs of placing them at the beginning ; 
which also adds to the difficulty of their composition of verses. 

• 

6. Of the Verge. 

Padatm, or feet, arranged artfully with regard to quantity and 
rhyme form the Padyams, which are sometimes called Slokams, and may 
be compared to the stanzas or strophes of some Latin odes, such as 
those of Horace beginning. “ Jam satis terris nivis atque diraf &c. 
and “ Pastor cum trdheret perfreta navibus," &c. 

The Hindu poets have several species of Padyatns, each of which 
has its particular name. In the simple Caxedapadyam, certain feet, 
and no other, can be introduced ; in the same way as in the hexameter 
verse, dactyls and spondees only can be used. But a single Ganam 
may sometimes compose a whole verse, such as Devaki, desaki, 
Camsudu. There are a great many minute instructions to be attended 
to on this subject, which are too minute to detail. 

It will appear from what has been said, that the Hindu versification 
is hy no means easy ; and accordingly, though great numbers in every 
cast dabble in rhymes, there are but few who make them correct or 
conformable to the strict rules that are laid down. Their poets, how- 
ever, possess an advantage which does not attend most of the European 
tongues, and particularly the French, in the numerous synonymes 
with which the Indian languages abound. 

There are five authors who are principally esteemed as writers on the 
Hindu prosody, as having laid down fixed and unalterable laws for the 
art of making verses. The author I have followed has so arranged his 
work, that every rule is comprised in one verse, which serves for an 
example of what the rule prescribes. 
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7. Of the Taste and Style of Hindu Poetry. 

The poetical expression of. the Hindus perhaps offends by too 
great loftiness and emphasis. One may understand their books and 
conversation in prose; but it is Impossible to comprehend those in 
verse, until diligent study has rendered them familiar. Quaint phrases, 
perpetual allegories, the poetical terminations of the words, contracted 
expressions, and the like, render the poetical style obscure and difficult 
to be understood, excepting to those who are inured to it. 

One of the principal defects of the Hindu poets, at least when com- 
pared with our taste or our prejudices, is that their descriptions are 
commonly too long and minute. For example, if they are describing 
a beautiful woman, they are never contented with drawing her likeness 
with a single stroke, ias a European would generally do in similar 
cases ; saying, perhaps, that she possessed all the charms that nature 
could confer. Such an expression would 'not be strong enough for the 
gross comprehension of a Hindu. The poet must be more exact; 
he must particularise the beauty of her eyes, her forehead, her nOse, 
her cheeks, and must expatiate on the colour of her skin, and the man- 
ner in which she adorns every, part of her body. He will describe 
the turn and proportion of her arms, legs, thighs, shouldersjr chest, 
and in a word, of all parts, visible or invisible ; with an accurate re- 
cital of the shape and form which best indicate their beauty and 
symmetry. • He will never desist from his colouring till he has repre- 
sented in detail every feature and part in the most laboured and tedious 
style, but -at the same time with the clo.sest resemblance. 

The epithets, in their poetical style, are frequent, and almost always 
figurative ; which makes them approach very nearly to the Latin 
poetry. 

The brevity and conciseness of many modes of expression in the 
Hindu idioms, does not hinder their style, upon the whole, from being 
extremely diffuse. 

Their verses, in many of their dialects at least,, would ^pear harsh 
and inharmonious to a • European ear, on account of the frequent 
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aspirations to which many of the letters or syllables are subject, 
which in many cases seem incapable of being joined together. Yet 
this mode of pronunciation has a certain firm and masculine tone, 
which makes up for its uncouthness. The observation, however, does 
not apply to the poetry in the Tamul language, in which many of 
the poets write j because that dialect has no aspirations. 

To give an exact idea of the different species of Hindu poesy would 
not be much relished by the greater number of readers, so different 
is their nianner from ours. All their fittle pieces that I have seen are 
in general very flat. 

I know not whether they have any regular dramatic pieces, all that 
I have seen of this nature being mixed with songs and dialects of 
which I can give no distinct idea, never having taken the trouble to 
study any of them. 

As to epic poems, they have several. The two most celebrated are 
the Ramayana, which contains a rapid sketch of the history of Rama, 
or of Vishnu metamorphosed' into the shape of that hero, and the 
Bhagavata, which relates chiefly to the adventures of Vishnu, under the 
name of Krishna. These two poems are of an unconscionable length. 
Their authors have introduced into them all the fables on which the 
religion of the Hindus is founded. Their narratives of the same story 
are often at variance; and they do not at all adhere to the rule of 
Aristotle, who confines the duration of the epic poem to the period of 
one year ; for the Bhagavata takes up its hero before his birth, and does 
not leave him till after he is dead. 

The extraordinary and marvellous adventures which are related in 
the Eneid of Virgil and the Iliad of Homer do not in any degree 
approach to the incredible prowess and the wonderful achievements 
of the Indian heroes, whose exploits are celebrated in these books. 
All that ancient story hands down of Enceladus and his terrific com- 
panions, cannot bear a comparison with what is here related 'of the 
giants, who sometimes fought against Rama, and sometimes On his 
side. Tasso himself is feeble in the description of mighty feats, when 
compared with these transcendent fabulists. 
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THE EPISTOLAllV STYLE OF THE BRAHMANS. 

The epistolary style of the Brahmans and of the other Hindus in 
general is in many respects different from ours. I cannot better ex- 
plain it than by adducing examples taken from their own letters. . 

I have selected the three following specimens, to sjhcw, by the first, 
how a Brahman addresses a person who is his inferior ; by the second, 
one who is his equal ; and, by the third, a person who is above him. 

Letter to an Inferior. 

« They, the Brahman Soubaya, to him I^akshmana, who has all 
“ good qualities, who is true to his word, who by the services he 
“ renders to his relations and friends, resembles the * Chintamani ; 
“ Asirvadam. 

“ Year of Kilaka, the fourth day of the month Phalgima, I am at 
“ Banavara, in good health. Send me news of thine. As soon as 
“ this letter shall have reached thee, thou shalt go to the most 
“ excellent Brahman Anantaya, and prostrating thyself at all thy 
« length at his feet, . thou wilt offer him my most humble respect, 
“ and then, without delay, thou shalt present thyself before the 
“ Shelty” (that is, the merchant) “ Rangapa, and declare to him that 

if he shall now put into thy hands the three thousand rupees which 
‘‘ he owes me, with interest at twenty-five per centum, I will forget all 
q that is passed, and the matter shall then be at an end. But if, on 
‘‘ the contrary he makes shifts and continues to defer the payment of 

• This is an imaginary stone which was supposed to procure every thing good to its 
owner. The word asirvadam means a blessing. 
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“ the moneys tell him that I am acquainted with a method of teaching 
« him that no person shall safely break his word with a Brahman, such 
“ as I am. This is all I have to say to thee* Asirvadam.” 

Letter to an Equal, 

“ To them the Lord, to the Lord Ramaya, who possesses all the good 
« qualities which can render a man esteemTed ; who is worthy to obtain 
« all the favours which the Gods can bestow ; who is the beloved of 
“ beautiful women, who is the particular favourite of Lakshmi ; who 
« is great as the Mount Meru, and who has a perfect knowledge of 
“ the Yajur veda; the Brahman Subaya; Namaskaram” (respectful 
greeting). 

« The year Durmati, the fifteenth of the month Fhalguna, I am at 
« Bailore, where I and aU the members df my family enjoy good health. 
« I shall learn, with great gladness, that it is the same with you ; and 
• “ I trust you will inform me particularly of all the subjects of satisfao 
« tion and contentment which you experience. 

« On the twenty-second of the month above mentioned, being a day 
“ in which all good omens, unite, we have chosen that the marriage of 
« my daughter Vijaya Lakshmi shall be celebrated. I beg you will 
“ honour the ceremony with your presence, and be here before that 
“ day with all the persons of your household, without excepting any. 
“ I expect you will put yourself at the head of the solemnity, and that 
“ you will be pleased to conduct it. * And if there is any thing in 
“ which I can be of service to you, have the goodness to let me know 
“ it. This is all I have to apprise you of. Namaskaram.” 


Lettet to a Superior, 

“ To them the Lord t> to the Lord Brahman, to the great Brahman 
“ Anantaya, who are endowed with every virtue and all good qualitiea; 

* This is an expression used out of politeness to every one who is invited under simile 
drcumstances. 

f A superior is always addressed in the plural, both in speaking and writing. . 
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« who are great as Mount Mem ; who possess a perfect knowledge of 
« the four Vedas ; who, by the splendour of their good works, shine 
“ like the Sun ; whose renown pervades the fourteen worlds t I, Kish- 
“ enaya, their humble servant and slave, keeping my distance, with 
“ both hands joined, my mouth closed, mine eyes cast down ; wait, in 
“ this humble posture, until they shall vouchsafe to cast their eyes on 
“ him who is nothing in their presence. After obtaining their leave, 
“ approaching them with fear and trembling, and prostrating myself at 
** my whole length before, the flowers of Nenuphar ♦, on the ground 
“ where they stand ; and, thus submissive, with respectful kisses, will 
“ I address their feet with this humble supplication : 

“ The year Vikari, the twentieth of the month Paushya, I, your 
“ humble servant and slave, whom your Excellence has deigned to 
“ regard as something, having received with both hands the letter 
“ which you humbled yourself by writing me ; after kissing it and put- 
“ ting it on my head, I afterwards read with the jrrofoundest attention, 
“ and I will execute the orders it contains, without departing from them 
« the breadth of a grain of Sesamum. The affair on wJijch your Excel- 
“ lence has vouchsafed to command me is in good progress, and I hope 
“ that, by the efficacy of your benediction, it will soon terminate to 
“ your entire satisfaction. As soon as that happens, I, your humble 
“ servant and slave, shall not fail to present myself (agreeably to the 
“ orders of your Excellence) at the flowers of Niluphar of your holy 
“ feet; I now entreat your Excellence to impart to me the commands 
“ and instructions necessary to enable me so to demean myself as to 
be agreeable to their will, and that you will clearly point out to me 
“ in what manner I may render myself most acceptable to your blessed 
« feet. For this, it will suffice, if I receive from your bounty a leaf of 
“ betel t indented with your nail, in care of some confidential per- 
“ son, who can verbally explain the orders of your Excellency. Such 
“ is my humble prayer.” 


* The same as the Lily of the Lakes. 

t A person dispatched on a verbal message, is frequently supplied with no better credent 
tials than a betel leaf with the print of the nail. 
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^'The tl^e^ejfets-'strikes iis at first as'eStnlBikff^aiy, and very 

remote 'rfs^ in similar cir'cunistaWcei'. ‘''fedtj'tf ive aft^h- 

tivel^ (ibitsidef tlie‘ epistolary fbtma that 'still prevtiil ifi'Eurt^e,'®ahd 
aniiljl^e 'tfie tetters which Euro^^hS often 'dmtie'to thfeif eqhalsV ^ehe- 
rtdl^ including with soliciting as an honour to be’favdiii'ed'wi^' aditiis-' 
sfbil 'mfo the number bf*th^r 'iiio<t 'liM)wWc 'ari<f iiei'iMits, 

itWitt hot appeal* so ’easy to deterihine whibh ''style ‘6f 'the tWo'iS the 
m^Ve ndiculous and' servile, ''fhepl^ihcipal di^erehcfei pefhaps/is^tftat, 
in their letters, the folsbfne cohaplitheiits are iiiSetted it thh beginfelhg,' 
and in ours at the end. ' '* ■ t' i . . i 

'It'is not '^ 0 tie' denied that thefawning, tumid afidbotnbali(lel)hrases 
which the Hindus use, appear to be arrayed with too Much affeetation ; 
and we ought to admit still more readily that, in our translations, we 
come far short of the expressive vigour of the Indian terms. The 
simple structure of the European tongues does not succeed in translat- 
ing them literally. 

The compliments with which all letters between man and man in 
India commence are often much longer and more extravagant than 
those we have adduced. I have seen epistles in which the compliment- 
ary effusion imvered a whole sheet. But it is chiefly, when writing to 
persons of great dignity of rank, or when some object is expected to be 
guned, that the full plenitude of complimentary blandishment is drawn 
out. The real source of all is to be found in the eager and passionate 
desire for praise and adulation, which all Hindus feel. 

In letters, written by one Hindu to another, one never sees respects 
or compliments offered to their wives. Such an attention would be mis- 
placed, and would be considered not only ridiculous but as a gross 
breach of politeness. They can only be mentioned under particular 
circumstances, such as condoling with a man on the death of his wife. 
Then the woman might be praised for her excellent qualities, and 
wishes might be expressed that the husband might soon find another 
wife of equal merits. For it is not singular to see a Hindu widower 
marrying fifteen days or a month after the death of his wife. 

When there is occasion to communicate to any one the decease of a 
relation, the custom is to singe a little the point of the palm leaf on 



spigToliAKr atn.B. 

which the i^ieting news is writtra. This h«i.jK||^ iihpwt ta the 
black seal used by us in such cases. takes^place 

whds one s^ves another in writing wHh The appli- 

cation of ^,to the palm leaf shews thi^'he wjlpf^l^ it rater^uns a 
feeUng-of resentment . , ‘ ' 

When a superior writes to his inferan^j he puts hie 0^^^™® before 
that <rf the person to whopi^ hewrif^j^ |nd qufte the tewn» when he 
writes to his superior.. . hrfe^, it wo^iid be considered at.riie grossest 
rudeness if he hiqi^tmied to set has oym name first , . 

Having treated of jthe language of Poetiy and of the ^istola^ 
style the l.will nowoflfer somq!;renmchs that. I hwrt 

made on their writinj. .« , 





')<wrifKs itaNDU iBAini‘<iii^TUf04 

,. .. i 

IttrfftdteP Europe' ht<ve fihadei ijflmrtwerabjfe' tfesOMtihes^iiito ' tfee 
ori^til di '<m'tHe»W<iwMfer by be^A tfftilft«iitted<by 

one wbepile'tO'tlAddiAAi'iett thedHfeteftD^AiWaefcAb *a8ed’; ^brt*tlir6 tabiiets 
li!idTdffifer«sit'Bit«*' ofipttjWr elAployed fo(p '(Wititfg bn r and Tnany -^iher 
ntwitidnsitetetlAg tofel- Soihe tiAW‘i*«‘ri6d>their irtqiiiried'as farae to 
4 iiOi€btee<ifey'bhd'«!«'A'iJltag‘W‘<«s$gn^l*^ « iPhtertiwAn «frU 

giitt'J < i^a(ittisAiipribed'tbat*they have'nAt'^id'morA' attentibh thati 
Seem' tbihAveiddno td 'wha^/'rrtighl; haVe bieeni'CoBetted! atfiOngflt 'the 
«irtioiW ttf'Indiai?'vdiich Would 'have' for Aished' them with more gwmwdb 

of ttenjpctiin^O than can 'be 'found awiongst- any other 'rtatiottbi' 

■^iiiAHHou^'I'iirfvenot the vaw'presiimption to4tftagine thatwhafi am 
dbotrt'fio'saytjah be made'the'fotmdation Of a theory ‘oapBtoie''ofeludAiafr' 
ing the origin of this ingenious art, yet I conceive my remarks wiJl bfe 
•read' with' some-'lnteteet by those who study the- curioiiB edfitriviWces 
invented by men to supply their various wentsv' and' also tht^e-wlw 
delfehtfih'tradin^ the 'Simplicity ’of eai*ly times irithevestigbs WhieW ttill 

'J ,n-.-' i 4'<!. i.'.i >■{. (fjt '>({i O) 

•j''.i)Were 'the vHiriduSthe fii-st iAventors! of Writing, ot;didl they bortW « 
frornaomc other nation Might nofc the Whole of thwHindtttiibesfhaVc 
jdrawn;i< 5 from the same source, that is tosayfromthe childreH ofNbah? 
5%»4iflstoiiatt Jo8fephas supposes it- was older *thA» ' the ■ flood f '^because, 
aooordipg'to him, the priliciples'of all'tecience’must'hate'been ittsbribeb 
on pUlars oPstone, as otherwise- they dbuld riever' have bben transmitter] 
to the'postMdiluvianTadejl uThe'restoi’im'APthehumah'kind, who'OOm- 
municated; in' their deScendimtb'thA*ta»wle^ arts inventet 
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beibre the Hood, would scarcely omit to instruct them in one so useful 
to society. If this fact were sufficiently verified, it would be mere waste 
of time to follow the learned in the profound researches and vast dis- 
play of erudition which they have expended on this subject. 

The Hindu books attribute the invention to the great Brahma, the 
creator of man and author of his destiny. Each individual carries his 
doom inscribed on his fore^reyl/by^^hpi 'l^and of God himself. 'Ihc 
sutures of the head, seen on a skull, are the hand-writing of Brahma ; 
and the letters there impressedicontafo^fae fntcire lot of the individual. 
This is a fable, no doubt ; but it must be also admitted that it is one 
otf ivesy i^eat eAtiquil^riMid > sufficieotily >prD«iqs,7 lah leasibtitfaab jiit 
aval. inVjeQtedn tbojf hadialteiady the l^wJedfte of.wwftwg hfc Indfo; 
otherwise (how could imagine, traces of writing in those 

. I That this knowledge existed amongst the Hindus, i» the vaostmiwient 
t»me») i& proved by another authpriity of. as old a date. #». theifowner* 
The, , four Vedas . are , attributed* to Brahma, , jvho . w,iieth , tliern on ileaves 
©f( gold,* • These i books, which coiitain the, detail- of theiidolatvoiis cere- 
monies which this people practises,, are the most sacred ©frail* and at 
Uwiflame time the most ancient whieli they acknowlodgei. .iThcirtotber 
books, of which, many are, without contradiction, very! old*; speak iU' 
these.aft.ofrtt far ewlior date. The IwiguagB also in !WluiBh«th«y are 
wdttert has„btecorae unintelligible, in many places, from- desuatade 

by.age.. ‘ . ■ ( ; 

. .Hm'Oii.therefoiie, we, find books,; and conseqmmtly the uee of i writing, 
among the Hindus*in times extremely remote*, , . ,;f .i i.*.iir * : 

, lOrteofi theipriacipah articles of the Hindu faith is that whidi* iterates 
to the ten incarnations of Vishnu. ^I'he fir.st and earliest ot the 
whole is. theiehatige of this God mto a Eish. And whatlw^ the ifnase 
Q£t,it?H 5 iIt , was, die. loss Of the four books which. con Win^ tlie four 
Ved». '• Brahma, undor whose care, they were Ieit,>,feli! asleep ; and a 
giant, .(his jenettiy, I took -that Opportunity of stealing the sacred volumes. 
Hawing, escaped, unperceivbd,. he- flew to thefiSed, with his preckms 
booty* which'he awaUowed .and -deported i in .his bowels, the better to 
secrete! it. i -metamorphosed intO! a fish,.went in pursuit ot his 

enemy; and, after a long searchy discovered him at length*- in* the 

N N 2 
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deepest abyw'jsf <het qoBto* nHatfitrgattBd ta dftiM th«i»sife6ght kioMtnd 
vanquished Jym^^dhelto^ pieces^ phickedfUie^conceal^ bettlfe 

from la 9 lQnvttst:ifa)tHk&, arid iestored theni'.ttiiisi^edio wtb'theix'aiathhr 

‘Boela^t itbhreforei tre 'the aulsgiBctjdf'oner of die hldest) iaUed of 'tadia^ 
Let the £urope^n'oivtich‘wli»daiviSfidbotiiiiiginnetentibid;iimtdijev]^'' 
tateuch of Moses, opihsfKfitMloliihifciidCiddenuvSkidosiipomtiClultrin 
theae'BOthoi'S'any trai^HCMDJthiaifaMttf'frdnil'wfaiidk. itheoidd) -hevd ibeen 
borrowed t''dn)dtheBitlieyiiibay)<Mdk 4 ifiA 8 )moder&*d|itia{ u.ri^ i niixiili 

• The Fourtih:¥cdaik)£ did> HSndueiteaefaes^lfBfgtotoaxid ^no- 

bal}]y^dlaMacieiiCiiiataiik&8Mihraved4hei]i)Ooimhfidittfi.<i((.Thoroiiaie paaetioes 
uitlndaadveiytairodrirbBMiihfiDg ^thpwidnt i<lml 'tootfaaajhsn^Balaamt eiO'- 
ployeii'a^insit thdicaa^iaftheilsra^itea^iasdctailddin tfaetnrantyfseQOBd 
' and two following chapters of the book of Numbers. This wkked'sci- 
enee,i lnviiigibebik)qdhiitbteid,:ifroiilivetyiieaaly>dines 5 ; by: the, Egyptians 
^who.itnigfaAiduivanaiaqviiwti itifsoaaitheiBibhitiaas efilndia)^. may have 
spread,»ani tfap.'iataie roabneiv' rtoitbeulipioBS bordering! on tEgypU- < ilind 
it'wesj^ab doUbtl fiiOBi'4iiiat<countiyithBt)'tfi'e false: piophets, br mef^ciims, 
who soifreqnehtlyiniade’t^eirja^peainhce amiofog the Jewish, tribes^.' drew 
thehrihisliruetionl) <'Bhti.'ihdweiresr,>tiuls omi^ be^i Idolatry- and Magio .are 
twin sisters, who aveiaehiomKfoUtdisepaaatek.' iiTho-HiAdu idolatiyihas 
iKi mtidiUhe higher^elt^<tD>aintiqtiityi)thhbitfdoes Irottappeasidikeftihat 
of th)6'Oreeks‘and’EometDs, it6*have«ibeen.iborrqwed frbni..any.f£Nreigo 
'SdYirbe, ' and that aometof the twithigd twhinh eontaindts details mre<f>err 
htalps'^froirhott'ancifiine'of dDy'thatieKistnQ thelworld, .11 / i'i< ; 

'i'liknbw'tbat'ihdi^ceaterpdstiof the literati iofl£nr.oipe 4 #hoi hate heed 
willing to find the mythology and the divinities of India in those of the 
Egyptians and Greeks, will not agree with , these conclusions. But are 
their researches on that subject' decisive, and their reasons demonstra^ 
tive ? What they have laid tHe^moMl positive wayj abd what has 
been most applauded: l^‘thode'that<SUpport!theHi, has'ptoduoed no con- 
viction in tile mind ^ of i«*i ^ actual * icdiberVer'^liiidndiai' > i Buti I shiUl have 
oc(ias^ofi‘‘herdafi:er<tcl diIateion'tlds*bibjddtl<hiy’didy)'jhtaitioffrat pile* 
sent bdhi^ td'ahew thatthi^ce>^Mbi4|itiqdity*Qf'dbook)<tt ihs^ic iwlndia 

isitiro dvid^ce df the bally thdt («»ittitry.nrt : Ha, ;,(i >. 
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^ik wi that he wiafi iiiottfsi hsnd’sabreadthttnieba^iBi 

Hd^tonefhf the oldest ailtfaoiities to.'wUoh tfaey.ieler^havingbeeh oohf 
temporary with the Seven Penitents who were saved from < the flood in 
tti^tvhweV d^'Srhiohi Yialmu wae the eijeeniains'iAheiWiholcliboing pro- 
bably' nothing else j'asi we haire already iobaei!vedi>t4ianithe story of Noati 
and' hit disfigured hytheifaUeei of iidlatryo : ii .in- 

Toy^lbthdse'proo&iMrwhtch'Hbudd tlie antiquity ‘of wntiBg>iiioon|^tUe 
Hindus, I shall be' told, wre- nothing tooreothafi* tissue 4rf<febllM»»«o «b- 
stiftd that -ne reasonable fecmcltieion otait 414 dntwntroiM thdmi'n Lotlit be 
SO'!' 'bW!^ ttl'teast, Ithe-wboldi'wot’ldf.niliBti-onnfifcssfthafeAheBa'saOTbilWrfed 
however’absurdi ateof high antiquity!) andtdnittheibemstoneesinAdi 
agesj ' -nedesswiiy i implibs 'the cexisltfiioe 1 «rf' Writingr^to in* :tho* > ?#l>y 
early' times.-'"' • >•' •'‘''■i'-''' *" i*>'*'^ •" !>(?*•, 

" But'it Is clear it.can: be no'feble,' that intbetinilMof Lyciwgual needy 
a thbttsand yehrsl beforc the (^TMtianT'ierav there* -weie.fhiklaophefa in 
India whowdremore efegiedy sought after'tban those .oftj;gyplm*aild wb*> 
would' have' been* 'unheard- bf byithfe'GreBiaii'literaljnt if (they^hnd been 
teoenti or of ordibary repute. Suoh'pbiloaophers.liboBeforej'Who wi4»e 
also as.tMnbiners, rtmsthaVe been long accustohiod: to the iWt of MMritin||, 
wHich'such scienbfes da these essentially pre-dupposo. - . '* " 

"Having premised so' much on the origin of writing im.Ind^ let 
US' «otr consider 'Hs'-present state. ‘Our observations hero >w^ be 

directed^ thte characters which the Hindus use in writing} the;mato{i^ 
on which they insdribe them; their*mode of writing; and,, tfinatty^rtlie 
form oftheif boohs, 'artd'ofthe letters which they addresetd eaohdther.. 

f, , ,1,..; t., , ' '■ ■' I.im) 


I ..<! 


^ ^ written CltaracterH. ^ ^ ^ 

' iIt. iS/flaid;there are eighteen living languages , need , in Jndia; and 
though tomd.of4lMan .hean.a-resemblance to 0thera, yiet. the characters 
thegHeateiJ nuttiber, are -quite dissimilar, * What resemblan^vlot^^W- 

pk» fbertwbffli'ilheJetteo ^ 

tongue, 'Mtdr nJbeircorreSpondipgi Jiettwa i ^/!the: .Teling^ ^ * 
The difference is, not ieSs strihihgivnMsw other letter of.tbftiVpHj^ i 
and the same diversity, as between these two, exists m almost all the 
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rest. Different* jhowRtPfiAft, tbny,!ftri*/in4ber#}jgiw leiqiloy 

in writing, there is a wonderhii similwityrja.tbe>i«ilioDis, in tine turn of 
their phrases, and the arrsngeipent-frf. ,tli^ft,ivo0cd«taw scarcely 
admit of any inveision. In,ithene dlfitrpaiJicidaijs^.th^iidifftr widely 
from the Euiopeani with i angeoee^i«t^€imhlanoet(k 

the idi<mk >aDd.itheu<iuiriU(^eiB)darei4i|lkgeth^ unUib^i^ thei<partk»kr 

tium, cast and arrai^€«iilentai>^j^iat3fk m-mthili r>vi,a /'us- 

Notwithstanding the diversity of th!eF>wi^t^n^hainj)t0rs.klt]!«<aevi^ 
dialects, there is an af&nilx between the langu^es themselves ; so that 
a person who. -has learned '^dne, may easily ^derstand'Hhose of the 
contiguous di^ticts : and iWs/ very common t(d‘meet with Hindus who 
speak 'fluency seven o* bnamnsiiSHfii cgfuic 1 -‘d.t id 

But» fy twrt ’iiift'iWIpst A< (ftbAimAkea itjikhwodbaifapQaBibie 

to. dencribe', (the < difffflfdnceibf i tharaoten* amoiig. i the" > itarions dialects^ is 
that<alk‘the-(l«agna^of >4he>ct^tr^ thdli ijamftequaiiil^a with’ 
havoitheisame aiiD«ilganwnit<iofiilektB«f 4 iui the»alpkaibet 4 i2i thaivallqlihe 
letters are double, each having dqloBjgj aiid//(a;<8hort ju 3^ > that’ )the 
short andi long yewels af!0 alwa)9 plappd at . the beginning of the 
alphabet,, apd-beforp/the consonants* as ,4 4* * h 4 Sfc. 4., that these 
vowels are letters purely initial, which are never so written but at the 
commencement of a word,'4nd vary th^fr form wH!^' used in the 
middle or aftfet a 6tfnson«iitV5. that each ecmsonant^i^ a vowel com- 
binikb andfonatsin<ayUahle ; fhusyionft men^DfuronotlDdesid <x dimttte, 
6o,.4o. .A.^ght dtangeximthe chateeter/willtnaakettfae ailvaidsbi 
andoSdi^UfUtO/iAoth&cai^owel aoQbnding'to ibiiiew 
.tho^iCaiuMia i the ^ ooahnifntsiiq;d» (da) wid)-^ (<da)' mniergo^'die 

following change of sound by the slight alteratibn ofl itl»Et>ahflp<!‘df'’tl*e! 
lodter,; 


is.<W gr, 9 ?^„a-fS(^i«bl*toce -in the ijdioms of 
these lai^if^es, as.^we;ljL. af| ,in, s^;pi$^j^pfithA jOOOBfMdkon* land > so 
wide a discrepappe ip the sQpji^apd cbwiiMlkiisi? llherkoliien language 
of all that are spoken in India,, irom^ which ieach derives a common 
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idioeivwndiAdttMdi hovki^^in' a^haitttet so^tmuged as have seen} 
hoortcoiw^ (it *th«t>!|he'daiightera'«h(3uld>hliAve adopted a character so 
diffewnt fibtilthat!of>«het#'(»inniO«r'ptiteiit}i' ' • 

' The hbeiidiflSMlence' b observhble iii ieheiforM et' tiieir ciphers, or 
a«ithmeth(abfiguie3;'ft8utr thdr'{d<^albet(;"atod'4fld!he(l in this case the 
ahbevtatipnxis grestthh"' Fol<! th^h'th^hfi'lollotrtihe deciintd scale, 
they have different modes of e8k{)teSBfai^*tt]>i‘>fin>thio Tamul language, 
tb^do'hjihy'asihgteelgti'i’vKo^'jii' /I'-iC'Vii’ >1'* ■ 

till i'> i/iij*. /j 'll ,;iii/!m>'mi ni'f! .-is't ' ' . 

,^11 iiii iiii</ i‘, '1111^191 b/ii! .f(49Wi..i. I' ■. 

In the Talinga languageiand thejC)anaii;jtliey feilow'ekaotly’the same 
pMoessiwfaiobwehave adopted -from) the I Jlahl»ain^ex|»eBSihg( the units 
by a single sigai< the tens by two-signsy theihundredbtby three, and so 
oticf' Theiv.:ari*hmetical'»caleiiipproaeheto >atiUBnaamr to uuvs, by their 
eihploying our,ciphci(jandi«(ea(» givingii6>theaame‘.iba>ns of (a-^circley as 


wiU be: seen, in the libllowiing eixaiilple < m / m 1 n 

'if*l n* '^u, 

-j/li i . 'jJ. Ml » 

'* 10 ’- « 0’ 22 

■'H0O ' ' 

a i i i • 'fTS {' 

/to' 

'h' 6 ’a( ’'K '6 ‘V*" 

ri); U ifnl j; ; 5 M j ; - 

f 1 » . > > .i ,*H V |e, iflll M 

•J 1... / 1 * • i'l' i 

r! ; i; ' /' 

lOQO , i lQOJ,,.. ,1 

, i 020 

■ M J* tV/. > { ^ iP fi 


• lOv 51 ^ • 1 > ' » t M M ' 


. iiSnch' iatho: iMnian^a larithmetical notation, cotVesponding- very nearly 
withnwhat^vrasi.inNnmunioatedr' to Europe by the 'Avabs/'^at the end 
the.itenlh ceo^uty.'// )8uidi a'ceincidence < can- hardly 'have 'ak'iieh'''frotn 
ohancpy itod it -isi dtymibre mctremely probable that the OfTe WMftt have 
been 'takpnrfron) the other. > M ^ ■ 

The Tamuh notation seems to have greater resemblance to the 
Roman mode than to the Arabian ; for they express the arithmetical 
signs by lettprs of tfieir alp|iabet, and use but a single letter to denote 
unity, ten, a hundr^, and so forth. 

But different as the Hindus are, in this particular in their several 
divisions^) thhy are stdiidirther remtoVed frorii tHd characters us^'by 
otheiioanoieiit')ji|al»msy'>whiclr‘^have*'^c6^e‘'dbwn' to us; such^as the 
Fhoesikian^tfaeiSyrihc, the Ambie,' ‘The notation differs no 

less than the mode > of arrangement; '‘seeing that two of the last 
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mentioned nations wrote*fi;om right to lefty while the Hindus write as 

we do. t . i I ... 

2. The Materid on tmte. 

Paper is not unknown^ to^ the Hindus.' They manufacture it, not 
from cotton, as is generally^ believe^ but qf old bags made of the 
rind -of a plant, having first separated the coarser filaments which 
supply tHe place of henipi 1 believeydio#ever, that the use of this 
coarse ])apcr is modern in India, and posterior to the invasion of the 
Moguls, who are acquainted with no substitute for paper, and still 
follow the Persian mode of writing. Some Hindus, particularly such as 
live in the provinces* where it is daffieult' to find palm leaves, also use 
paper ; but more generally black' tablets, on which they write with a white 
crayon. The ordinary prActice, however, is to use the palm leaves, 
both in common writing and for book8.>i The palm tree is a generic 
name, which is extended by Europeans to the cocoa tree and the date 
tree, though the leaves of neither of these be at all adapted for writing 
on. What they actually employ are those of the Lstanier; at least 
the descriptions I have seen of that tree exactly agree with this from 
which the Hindus take their leaves for writing. They are of two 
species, the greater and the smaller; of which the latter is the most 
common, and affords the best leaves. They are in breadth about three 
fingers, and two feet long. Each of thenf will admit of seven or eight 
lines ; and they are thicker, stiffer, and stouter than double paper, so 
that after writing, or rather engraving on one side, they turn to the 
other, without at all injuring what is on the reverse. 

The other species of palm-tree or latanier is much taller than the 
genuine one; and it bears no fruit, which the Hindus tiegret, though 
aoebrding to my taste, they are no great losers. The leaves of this • 
specie are larger but not so firm, for which reasoh th^ are not used 
for writing but when no other can be found. They are sometimes 
taken, however, out of ceremony, when a person of distinction is to 
be addressed. • • i 

The island of Ceylon produces' the first species of leaves in such 
prodigious abundance that an En^ish hai^enny would purchase papor 
enough for copying out a whole volume in folio. 
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QuintURCurtius relaybea* thst the lodians, when they were invaded by 
Alexander the Great, wrote with an iron point on the smooth and ten- 
der bark of trees. I cannot help thinking, however, that the Latanier 
leaves, which are soft and polished, ih6'st Hav'e been taken by that aii- 
tltor ft)r thexind of a^toee; mone eispecitllyi as one^can sec no trace in 
^wliajof Ray writing b6lng.doiDie jopon. bafkv : b. <{( r. i 

Xh? Cuiu«ean Sybil, in theillneiid 'is conjured jiot to write iher oracles 
0 Pifhe.le«res of trees, wUich tlie wind' Hvoiild speedily disperse : 

. -1. .. '■:!< ' .>■ _.‘r ini(, Ill :•* : 

«< Tautuin lofiiN no 

4^ i : - . ^'r, fti*4^cr^hH'olenVV:ipi(1i§ lunil)™ 

. 5 4 , 1 s f . , i 1 ' . * j . ^ • i { » I ^ • f ' ' • » : 1 ‘ I M j ' f 4 

could tliiOi idea liave arisen ioftlic prophecies- of the 'Sybil being 
iQSqribed on leases, ?> l^bose of thetLalanieir, ftotn.tkeur! density, arc not 
niuch sulyect toibe.tbc sport ofthewind>v> What leai^os,. then, can Vir- 
gil allude to ?, Butithisi 1 will leave-to the commentators of ithe Prince 
of poets to determine, i 

S. Tlic tTiwlu method of' reri/inff," 

..They execute it with an iron spike, sometimes six inches long, the 
upper end of which is commonly Ibrinedi inU)t a cutting edge to trim 
the sides of the leaves, so as tp make them all. straight. In writing 
with'./ the spike, neither ichair nor table is wanted. The leaf is isnp- 
portedion the middle finger of the left hand, and is kept steady- by 
bring, heldibetwoen the thumb and the. forefinger. 'J'be riglib hand, in 
writing, does not slide, upon the leaf, according to our practice. in writ*- 
iogQ» paper; but, after finishing a word or two, the writer fixes the 
ppjlRti of the spiku. Jn the last letter, and pushes, the leaf from the 
W^ht ihand towai;d$ thelelU so as to enable him tp finish hialine. This 
himpmi sp, Jhahitual. apd easy; that one often sees a Hindu writing. a» 

hen«88JUM.ri(mg- . ni i ' 

M thif»^Iri^ Qf peuroanahip is in fact only a sort of laint engraving, 
the strokes of which are indistinct and not easily read, especially by 
eyes, semetiTOps besmear- the leaf with frRsh cow-dimg, rubbing the 

surface wrifi, notfiuig hefiipdi hut the finer parts that adhere 

. ill '■ 
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to the engraved lines. This they afterwards tinge with black, and thus 
the writing becomes more visible, and easier, to read. 

This mode of writing is undoubtedly more simple and easy than ours, 
for small occasions. Neither does it require, like ours, the apparatus of 
table,’ chair, inkstand, and so forth. I^t I own that ours has the advan- 
tage when we have to do with large a^rs, or the keeping of journals 
and .ledgers. 

The Hindu writing is not exempt firom.the great inconveni^ce which 
attends our old manuscripts, by the absence of points and marks, as well 
as of the separation between the words and sentences. Besides, their 
orthography.is so extraordinary and complicated, in some dialects, that 
the best reader cannot decypher what he has before him without hesitation, 
and without close attention to the subject, especially when it is not set 
dnwn according .to the rigmous grammatical principles, which the 
greater number are ignorant of or. neglect. This difficulty is most 
severely experienced in the Tamul tongue. 

When the Hindus write on paper, they do not use a pen ; the fowls 
which, furnish the quill, such as .geese , and swans, being unknown in 
most districts of their country. , They use for the purpose, a Calam or 
reed, somewhat thicker than our' pens, and cut in the same manner : 
this word CWma is remarkable., on account of its resemblance to the 
Latin Calamus ; from which the Hindu word must be derived, as 1 con- 
ceive the use of paper in that country, is not old. 

« 

4. T/iC manner in which theif Boohs and Letters arc made up. 

In making up a. book of several leaves of palm tree, there is no. occa- 
sion for a bookbinder. A small hole is bored at each ejatremity of .the 
leaves, through which they are strung together by a small cord., ,.Two 
thin boards are then applied, the one above and the other below, of the 
same length and breadth as the leaves, so as to form a cover ton the 
book. These are likewise pierced at the extremities, and small pieces 
of wood or iron are passed through the holes in the boards, and ,’the 
leaves, so as to connect the whole together. A long string is fastened 
to each end of the bits of wood or iron ; and by wrapping it several 
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times round the book the whole is kept shut. It’ this mode be simple, 
it certainly is not commodious ; for, as often as one consults the book, 
he ihust unlace the string, take out the pegs and throw the whole volume 
into disorder. ' 

The Hindu manner of writing, as weH as the binding of their books, 
approach nearly to the custonts of the Romans on the same occasions ; 
for we are informed by Seneca that the ancient Latins wrote on plates oi 
wood, which they strung togedier and formed into » Caud^'; from 
whence, as life observes, is 'derived the I^atin word Cotlcx. • 

I have spoken already of the epistolary style of the Hindus. With 
regard to the form of their letters, they content themselves with rolling 
up the leaves of palm on which they are written, and enveloping the 
whole in an outer leaf, upon which they write the address. CJare must 
be taken about the due length and breadth of the leaves, as well as the 
manner of putting them up in the outer case, in proportion to the rank 
of the party addressed. 

We are not to judge oT the antiquity of writing in India by the dates 
which we find inscribed on some pagodas or temples of idols ; because 
it has been a trick of the Rrahmans to put uj) .'Rich dates, as, though 
evidently recently written, would make the origin of the building ascend 
to the commencement of the Kali-yufru. 1 have sefii temples which 
have been erected within these few years, bearing inscriptions that 
would carry them as far back as the flooil ; and that too in the presence 
of those who had helped to build them, some of whom arc still living. 
Such is the Hindu abhorrence of falsehood ! 

The gradual change in writing, which takes place in some countries 
in the lapse of time, is not a safe ground of conjecture as tO the age of 
Hindu manuscripts. I have seen an act of donation written on a plate 
of gold, in Canara characters, more than two hundred years ago; the 
letters of which are perfectly legible, and exactly like those at present 
in use. No alteration has therefore taken place in that great interval 
of time. 

In some inscriptions, however, of very high antiquity, characters are 
found not now in use, although they resemble letters employed in writ- 
ing in other idioms of the country. Some are also found in various 

0 0 2 
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places, where the characters are evidently foreign and wholly unknown. 
It is probable that such inscriptions have been cut by artists brought 
from distant parts to embellish the edifices on which they appear, and 
who, being jealous of their architectural fame, would not leave it at 
the mercy of those who had employed them, or who hael assisted them 
in the labour. By these they might have been robbed of all the praise, 
if the writing had been made in the ordinary characters. 

The remarks I have made concernii*^ the dissimilarity of the letters, 
and the resemblance of Style, in the writing of ditfereift districts in 
India, may be equally applied to the Siamese dialect. The alphabet, 
and particularly The vowels, are there arranged^ in the same manner as 
in the Hindu idioms : a, ee, oo, e, tfi, o, am; ah. In some languages 
of India, the point or mark which denotes the vowel that always ac- 
companies the consonant, is placed before it ; as in the Tamul syllables 
te, md^LJtpe, the sign ^ prefixed to the consonant repre- 
sents the c, pronounced after it though placed before it. The same 
practice is followed in the Siamese writings hi several letters ; which 
can scarcely have been fortuitous, and rather indicates that these two 
different dialects spring from the same source. 

The Pali lajiguage, or learned tongue of Siam is a corrupted Sanscrit. 
It is not to be doubted that the people of that country anciently spoke 
this primitive language of the Hindus. It would even appear to have 
extended much farther, as I have had several Sanscrit words pointed out 
to me in the Malay tongue. 

The shape of the characters of the Siamese writing, at least as far as 
I have seen, is indeed altogether different from that of the Hindu. But 
the same dissimilarity is remarked among the different idioms of India ; 
and it may be farther observed that the Siamese follow the Hindu mode 
of writing from left to right, and not from right to left, as the Arabs do, 
nor from toji to bottom, like the Chinese. Though they appear there- 
fore, to have a strong affinity to the latter race in the features of the face, 
as well as in their religious and civil ceremonies, their language and 
manner of writing seem to approximate them more closely to the peo- 
ple of India, and to assign them the same origin. 
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The stupendous miracle that took. place at the tower ot’ BabeU.soon 
after the flood, in multiplying the languages ol men, probably produced 
an equal variation in their writing, it’ writing was then invented. In lan- 
guage, the change does not appear to have been so absolute as not to 
leave some words in common ; anil the written languages, also, in 
their divergency, may have retained, in their> alphabets, some traces 
of their common origin. 

Besides this primitive alteration, in the age of the flood; the subse- 
quent dissemination of the religion, the science and the commerce of 
nations with one another, the wars and uruption.s of conijuerors, and 
a thousand other causes, have served to. introduce into writing, as 
well as oral discourse, those important changes which make it so dil- 
flcult to ascertain whence many languages are derived. 
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CHAP. XXVIL 

DE/^TH OBSEaUlES OF THE BRAHMAK8. 

The decease of a Brahman is attended and followed by such a 
number of foolish and ridiculous ceremonies, as clearly prove the 
determination of that sect to outdo the rest of their countrymen in 
this as well as in all other things. And indeed they are not at all 
rivalled, in regard to rites performed for the dying and the dead. We 
shall first briefly mention such as accompany the agony, and then such 
as follow the death. 

When it is evident that a Brahman is in extremity and has but 
a little time to live, a space is prepared with earth, well spread with 
cow-dung, and strewed with the holy herb of Dharba ; over which a 
cloth that is pure is stretched. By this is understood on the present 
occasion, a cloth which* has neither been worn nor washed in suds. 
The dying man is placed upon it at his full length, and another pure 
cloth is wrapped round his loins. This being done, they ask his per- 
mission to perform upon him the ceremony of expiation ; which is to 
be made by the Purohita, assisted by the chief of the funeral. This 
appellation is given to the person who, by proximity of kindred, or 
by the customs of the coimtry, has the charge of conducting it. The 
dying niau having given his consent, the chief of the funeral brings on 
one plate, some small pieces of silver. or copper coinj and on another, 
the Akshata, the Sandal, and the Panchakaryam. The Purohita pours 
a little of this last into the mouth of the sick man ; and by the virtue 
of that nauseous draught the body is perfectly purified. But this does 
not supersede the general cleansing called Prayashita. - This is ac- 
complished by the Purohita and the chief of the funeral going up to 
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tlie dying man and making him recite within himseli; if he cannot 
articulate* the prpper Mantras ; by the efficacy of which he is de- 
livered from all his sins. For this reason, the ceremony is called 
Prayashita^ or general ejcpiation. Ihit how shall we gravely describe 
the next ceremony ? A cow is introduced with her calf. Her horns • 
are decorated with rings of gold or brass, and her neck with garlands 
of flowers. A pure cloth is laid over her body ; and thus bedecked, 
she is led up to the sick man, who takes hold of her tail. Mantras 
in the meantime are sung, the prayer of which is that the cow would 
conduct him, by a blessed path, to the next world. He then inakies 
a gift of the cow to a Brahman^ in whose hi^nd a little water is poured 
while he accepts the present; which is the ordinary ratification of 
a gift. 

The donation of a cow, which is lermdd (rodanum^ is, in this crisis, 
of indispensable aid in helping the soul to arrive, without accidents, 
at the Varna Lokam^ or the world of hell, which has Yama for its 
king and lord. In this progress they come to a river of lire, which all 
must pass after death. Those who have made the (iodanain, or the 
gift of the cow, to a Brahman bel<)re they die, are met by one of 
these favoured creatures from the dwelling of \"ama, the moment they 
arrive at tlie bank of the stream ; and by her helj), tliey arc enabled to 
cross, without injury from the flames^ 

The Godariam being ended, a distribution ol the pieces of coin is 
made amongst the Brahmans present ; and their value united should 
ilmount to that of the cow. 

On this occasion also, are prepared the DoMd^danam^ or 1 en Giffs, 
(reminding us of the i^atin Decern Dona) to be distributed on the day 
of the funeral, which is conjectured not to be far off. These fen 
presents consist of the following articles: cows, lands, millet-seed, 
gold, butter, clothes, grain of various kinds, sugar, silver, and salt. 
Such costly gifts offered to the Brahmans, being very acceptable to the 
gods, will accordingly secure to the dying man a blessed world after 
his death. 

It is fitting that a Brahman should die upon the ground, not on a 
bed, nor even on a mat ; and the reason is this : his soul being dis^ 
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engaged from his body must enter into another, which will carry it to 
the world that is destined for it. And if he shou^ die in his bed or 
on a mat, he must carry with him these moveables wherever he goes ; 
which would be very tormenting. If, on the other hand, he should 
happen to die, by any accident, in a different way from what has been 
here supposed, a much more liberal distribution of presents, and a 
longer tract of ceremonies would be required to get him extricated from 
the burdens attached to him. This absurd and ridiculous idea,. in 
which the Brahmans are educated, has given rise to a curse very com- 
mon among them, when they quarrel ; namely ; “ mayest thou never 
" have a friend to lay theepn the ground, when thou diest.” 

As soon as the breath has departed, all who are present must weep 
for a reasonable time, and join in lamentations, in unison, and with a 
melancholy air adapted to the 'circumstances. 

The chief of the funeral then goes to the bath, and after ablution, 
closely shaves his beard and mustaches ; makes a second ablution, to 
cleanse him from the pollution contracted from the touch of the barber 
who shaved his head ; and indeed on all occasions, ablution must follow 
the contact of the barber. The conductor, on his return, brings several 
things to the dead body ; and amongst others a piece of pure cloth to 
servo as a handkerchief for the deceased, and fire for the sacrifice of the 
Homam, which he himself offeqj up without delay. 

After these introductory ceremonies, the corpse is well washed, and 
tlio barber is called to shave his head, and wheresoever else hair grows. 
He is invested with his finest clothes, and decorated with all his jewels! 
He is nibbed with sandal where he is uncovered ; and the accustomed 
mark is affixed to his forehead. Thus dressed, be is placed on a species 
of state bed, where he remains exposed until the preparations are ready 
for carrying him to the pile. 

Every thing being in order, the chief of the funeral approaches the 
body ; apd with the assistance of some relation or friend, strips it of 
its clothing and jewels, and covers it with the handkerchief provided 
for the occasion ; one corner of which he tears off, and wraps in it a 
small bit of iron and a few seeds of sesamus, I never discovered the 
reason of this practice. 
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The litter on which the body is placed to be carried to the pile, is 
constructed in this manner. To two long poles, placed parallel, they 
fasten seven pieces of wood across, with ropes of straw. Upon this 
frame the body is laid at all its length. Then they bind the two thumbs 
together, and also the two great toes. The handkerchief, which was 
before negligently thrown over the body, is now carefully wrapped 
all round it, and firmly bound by straw-ropes. They leave the faces 
uncovered of those only who have ilied in the state of marriage. 
The litter, adorned with garlands of flowers jfnd foliage, and sometimes 
decked with valuable stuffs, is borne by four llrahinans chosen for that 
purpose. The procession is thus arranged. 

The chief of tlie funeral marches foremost, carrying fire in a vessel. 
The body immediately follows, surrounded and attended by the re- 
lations Sind friends, all unturbaned, and with nothing «)n their heads 
but a plain bit of cloth, in token of mourning. The women never 
attend at the funeral, but remain behind in the house; ; where they set 
up hideous cties as it is setting out. While advancing on the road, the 
custom is to stop three several times on the way. and jit each pause, to 
put into the mouth of the dead a morsel of uid)oil('<l rice moistentHl. 
But the object of the stoppage is very important. It is not without 
example, they say, that persons, supposed dead, have not been actually 
so ; or, even when lifeless, have been reanimated and restored ; and 
sometimes also, it has happened that the. gods of the iid’ernal regions 
have mistaken their aim, and seized one |)crson instead of another. 
In any view, it is but right to afford time and the opportunity for 
rectifying such misU^jees, so as not to expose to the flames a person 
who maybe still alive. Hence tiu; propriety of tlie three pauses; 
each of which continues half the quarter of an hour. 

Having at length arrived at the place set apart in each district for 
burning the dead, they commence by <ligging a trench of inconsiderable 
depth, and about six or seven feet in kingth. The small space which it 
occupies is consecrated by the mantras of the Purohita. ft is slightly 
sprinkled with water to lay the dust ; and a few pieces of money in gold 
are scattered upon it. Here the pile is erected, of dry wood ; on which 
the body is laid out at full length. The chief of the funeral kindles a 

I* p 
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piece of dried cow dung and puts it on the breast of the corpse, over 
which he makes the sacrifice of the Honiam^ which is immediately suc- 
ceeded by the most extravagant of all ceremonies. The conductor 
places himself close to the deceased, and addresses certain mantras to 
each aperture in the body ; at the same time, applying his mouth to 
every one of them in its turn. There are nine in all, according to the 
Hindu account, which includes the two eyes, the ears, tl?e nostrils, the 
mouth, the navel, &c. When he has concluded the appropriate man- 
trarn to each orifice, he pours into it a little liquid butter, which operates 
a perlbct cleansing of the body. The disgusting and indecorous spec- 
tacle is closed by his putting a bit of gold cojn into the mouth of the 
corpse ; which each of the assistants follows up with a little crude rice 
that has been steeped in water. 

They at last strip it of the few ornaments which were left, and even 
of the handkerchief with which it was enveloped, and the little belt to 
which the bit of cloth is appended which all Hindus wear before them. 
Over the body a quantity of twigs are laid, which are slightly sprinkled 
with Panchakaryain ; and the chief of the funeral, taking on his shoulders 
a pitcher of water, goes three times around the pile, letting the water run 
aslant over it through a hole made in the vessel ; which he then breaks 
in pieces, near the head of the corpse. This act and the more important 
one that follows constitute him the universal heir to the deceased. 

At last, the torch is brought for setting fire to the fatal pile, and is 
presented to the chief of the funeral. But, before receiving it, he is 
obliged to make some grimaces to prove his sorrow. He rolls about 
a little on the ground, beats his breast, and makes^the air resound with 
Ins cries. The assistants also cry, or appear to cry, and embrace each 
other, in testimony of their true or counterfeited grief| Fire being 
then applied to the four corners of the pile, the whole crowd retire, 
excepting the four Brahmans who carried the body ; and they remain 
until the whole is consumed. » 

* It is well known that in India the scarcity of fire-wood is so great as to oblige the in- 
habitants to burn the dung of the cow or buffalo, which has been previously flattened and 
made thin like a cake. 
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The chief of the funeral flies immediately to the bath, and plunges 
ill, without taking off his clothes. All dripping, and in the open air, 
he boils some rice and pease, and exposes them to the crows, which, it 
is well known, are numerous in India; hut on such an occasion, the 
crows arc not crows, but devils or malevolent beings, under that shape, 
whom they w'ish to appease and render jiropitious by this otlering. 11' 
they should refuse to cat, which the Hiinlus say has sometimes hap- 
pened, it is taken for an evil presage of the iiiture state of the deceased ; 
and peojilc would thence liave a right to conclude that, so far from hav- 
ing been admitted into a region of bliss, he had been kept fast, notwith- 
standing all the mantras and purifications of his brethren, in the Yama 
Lokam, or place of torment. , 

The body being consumed, the four individuals who alone continued 
about the pile, repair to the place of assembly of the other Hrahmans 
who have assisted at the funeral. After three* time's walking round the 
assembly, they reepiesL p(!rmission fo go to puriiy*themselves in the 
Ganges. This boon being obtained, (h(!y fhrmally wash tlu'mselves 
from the sin, as they term i(, of carrying flu; carcase' of a Hrahman. 

All pre 'sent are then invite'd te) join in fhe* bath ol ele'ath, with a parti- 
cular ajjplication to him who has just l)e'en e-onsiime'el. Alle'r the 
eheaelful lu'at he must have unelergoiu'. the bath, they siippe)se'. must be 
refre,'shing te) him. Wlu'ii it is finislu'el, senne pre'se-nts eif me)ne'y and of 
betel are elistributeel ameeiig the; assistiints, id'te'r pre'si'iiting them with 
the Diisa Danam or Ten (iifts, whie h hael he'en pre'vie)usly ge)t ready. 
The iissembly then shew themselve;s l)efe)re the gate? ol the house ol the 
deceaseel, into which no person e-an enle'r in its present pe)lluted state; 
and, after washing their feet, the'y rectum he)me. 

The chief of the fune'ral, however, has still se)me'lhing more to perform. 
He must fill with earth a small ve'ssel, in whie-h ho sows nine sorts of 
grain : Rice, Wheat, Sesamum, Millet, anel several sorts of pease. They 
arc well watered, to make them shoot soon, and be ready lor the cere- 
monies to which they arc applied. 

But there is an intermediate one to be performed, not less curious. 
It consists in placing in the house of the deceased a small vessel filled 
with water, supported by a thread, fixed to the cieling or to a beam. 
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This thread serves as a ladder for one of the Pranas, or winds of the 
body of the deceased, to descend every day to drink. It remains ten 
days ; on each of which a luindiUl ol boiled rice is put into the dish to 
serve as food for the Prana. 

After the completion of all these ceremonies, and not till then, the 
people of the- house may eat. But, for that and several following 
days, the food must be simple and unseasoned, so as to accord with the 
idea of sorrow. 

All the rites we have mentioned, and many others we have omitted, 
are observed with the most scrupulous exactness, either from supersti- 
tion or respect to appearances. The omission of the most frivolous or 
ridiculous of all would probably excite the greatest murmuring and 
offence. Poverty, indeed, necessarily excuses the performance of tliose 
that are attended with great expence, such as tlie ceremony of the 
Dasa Danam, or Ten Gifts. 

Though the cuiltoms of the other Hindus are in the same taste as 
those of the Brahmans, yet they differ from them in some striking par- 
ticulars. Such aue the dull and deafening sounds of their drums, trum- 
pets, and other instruments of music which accompany the funerals of 
the Sudras, and which arc not in use among the Brahmans. Among 
the Instruments alluded to for aiding the expression of grief, the most 
remarkable of all is a kind of trumpet called Turi in Tamul, five or six 
feet in length, whose awful and dismal roaring spreads consternation all 
round. Two of these instruments at least must be employed, and they 
are sounded with a most ])iercing, though monotonous, tone. The one 
thunders out a sort of Si Bcmolj on which it dwells near half a minute ; 
and, after a moment’s pause, the other groans in a. 60/ Diez^ which he 
prolongs in the same manner. Their obstreperous alternations, which 
are continued through the whole ceremony and are heard afar off, are 
intended to inspire dread, and are indeed well adapted to increase the 
solemnity of funeral rites, by spreading consternation through the 
whole neighbourhood. But it is still more remarkable that these same 
lugubrious instruments accompany the wedding festivals, among some 
casts, with their tremendous braying. 
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Tlie greater part of the ceremonies which we have attempted to de- 
scribe, afford complete evidence of the distinct knowledge which the 
people of India have preserved, in the midst of the darkness of tlieir 
gross idolatry, of the immortality of the soul, and above all of the neces- 
sity of a remedy to obtain the remission of* sin ; though the emblem of 
pollution, under which they represent this condition of the soul, no 
doubt has often led them to confound the voluntary corruption of the 
mind with the stains which affect the body alone. 

In the different Pranams, where this subject is frecpiently in view, and 
by which sometimes the soul itself is signified, and sometimes the prin- 
ciple of life, under the notion of 1/7//^/, can one avoid recurring to the 
Breath of Life of the Holy Scripture, by which the Creator animated 
the clay which he had formed, and man became a living soul.” Hut, 
in all ages, it has been the particular tendemy of superstition and 
idolatry to darken and corrupt the ])urest ideas of natural religion. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

THE CEJtiiMONJES PRACTISED BY THE BRAHMANS FOR THE DEAD, AFTER THi: 

OBSEQUIES. 

The rites which the Brahmans celebrate for a wjiolc year for their 
dead will perhaps appear more tedious than tliose wc have already 
described. To avoid this as much as possible, we shall be contented 
with giving a brief outline of the principal ones, leaving it to the reader 
to imagine the constant recurrence, upon every occasion, of the bath- 
ing, the Mantras, and the eleemosynary presents to the officiating 
Brahmans. 

The day after the obsequies, besides the ordinary alms to the 
Brahmans in general, a special mark of attention is shewn to one 
in particular, by giving him a piece of cloth, and money sufficient to 
provide him with a good repast. Both are given with a view to th^ 
deceased, who, as they observe, can be hungry no more nor stand in 
need of clothing, * . 

The third day, the relations and friends re-assemble, and proceed 
to the place where the body was burnt. The chief of the funeral 
collects the remains of the bones \vfiich have withstood the flames, and 
after moistening the ashes with water and milk, he puts them into a 
little new basket, and throws them into the water, if there be any at 
hand, or if not, into some desart and solitary place. A part, how- 
ever, is reserved, which, after being properly wet and made into 
a kind of paste, is fashioned into something of a human shape;, and 
this is understood as the representative of the deceased, and has 
sacrifices offered up to it with the usual ceremonies. Some reserve a 
part of the ashes, to be cast, at some future time, into one of the 
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famous rivers which possess the sacred virtue of purify iiijy, and even 
sanctifying whatsoever they touch. 

After this first ceremony, a small bank of earth is thrown up, on 
which three little stones are set ; one called by the name of the de- 
ceased ; another by that of YamUf or the god of hell, and the last 
denominated Rudra^ or he that is the cause of tears. It is likewise 
one of the titles of Siva, the god of destruction ; and the place where 
the dead are burned is called the land of Rudra. 

After decorating the three stones with flowers and small slips of new 
cloth, a sacrifice is offered up to them with great solemnity ; and then 
the assembled Hrahmans set up a cry of lamentation, all in one tone, 
and embrace the chief of the funeral. He, in his turn, makes them 
the usual presents, and after exposing to the crows, or rather the devils 
in the shape of those birds, some rice and l)oiled pease, he takes up 
the three stones, and carries them home with him, to be used in the 
rites of the ten following days. For the present all is flnished, and 
every one betakes himself to his home. 

On the fourth day, the duel’ of the funeral alter bathing, performs 
the mncnlpana^ or applicalion of ihonghl. Mis nu*ditation must l)e 
wholly fixed upon Vishnu, of whom he is to think as inast(‘r of the 
world. To this consideration, he must add that of the metamorphosis 
of this divinity into a hog. lie must also think of Brahma, of the 
earth, the sun, the moon, and several other gods. Wo must call to 
mind the year, tho month, the time of the month, the day of the 
week, on which the deceased yielded his breath. Many other con- 
siderations must be present to his mind, which we cannot stop to 
enumerate. 

In general, the applicalion of fhoup;lU is recommended in all the 
ceremonies, which are made by Purohitas ; and it would be a very 
commendable practice if it were employed on rational objects. 

In most of the ceremonies practised during the twelve days of 
mourning for the death of a Brahman, they make great use? of the 
sacred herb dharba^ or darphy^ as it is called in some languages. 
Mention is made of this plant so regularly, in almost ev(My rite of the 
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Brahmans, that a short account may not be here misplaced of the 
origin of that veneration whicli the Hindu§ entertain for it. 

It is found, every where, but chiefly in, wet and marshy places, where 
it grows spontaneously. In some parts, it is so plentiful that the 
natives thatch their houses with it. It reaches to about three feet in 
length. The blade resembles that of the ;coramon grass. In the 
Hindu books, there is no end to the praises bestowed on this herb, and 
the good it occasions. It is this great estimation in which it is held 
that recommends it to the Brahmans to be used in all their ceremonies. 
The cause of its virtue is that when the gods ^d the giants joined 
together to churn the sea pf milk, by means ,of the Mandara Parvata or 
Mount Moadara (probably the Caucasus,) which served them for a churn, 
and when from this operation emerged the vase which contained the 
Amatari, it was first set down upon this, herb ; which acquired from 
the sacred contact, the most excellent qualities. 

But, to return to the ceremonies of the mourning. Those which 
are carried on up to the tenth day, being nearly in the same style as 
those which have been already described, require no farther notice. 
On the tenth day, they vary in several particulars. The chief of the 
funeral then provides some dishes of savory food in the manner of the 
Bralimans, but in no great abundance. He adds to tliem flowers and 
fruits ; and the whole being covered with clotlis stained yellow with 
saffron water, is placed on a sort of tray, and carried to the widow of 
the deceased. She then adorns her forehead with some scarlet 
emblem, the edges of her eyelids with black, her hair with red flowers, 
her neck and bosom with sandal, and stains her face, arms, and legs 
with the ordinary dye of the country, which consists of water made 
ypUow by a mixture of powdered tumeric. She then puts on her jewels 
and her finest robes. 

All who are present then proceed to the brink of the nearest tank or 
well. The chief of the funeral marches at their head, bearing the se- 
veral articles necessary for the ensuing ceremony. He is followed by 
the widow, by several other married women who accompany her, and 
a great number of the relations and friends. They repeat the ceremony 
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of the three little stones, and receive* the offering of rice and other 
articles, brought for that purpose ^om the house. The women -have 
then permission to weep ; which they employ with loud shrieks, heating 
their bosoms till their grief real or pretended is exhausted. The chief 
then introduces a ceremony which is worthy of notice. He takes the 
three little stones, and the vessels in which is commonly prepared the 
rice offered either to the stones or to the crows. Then, going into the 
water up to the neck, he turns towards the sun, whom he addresses jn 
these words : “ Up to this day, these stones have representeef the de- 
“ ceased. Henceforth let him cease to be a corpse. Now let him be 
“ received into the Simrga (the paradise of Devendra.) There let 
“ him enjoy all blessings, as long as the waters of the (Tangos shaill con- 
“ tinue to flow.” In pronouncing these words, he casts behind him 
the stones and the vessels he held in his hands, and returns to the bank 
of the pond. 

It deserves to be remarked ; as a thing perhaps now peculiar to the 
idolatry of the Hindus, though admitted in some degree into the an- 
cient religion of other nations, that they rank the carcasses of the dead 
among the subordinate and malevolent deities. Jt appears also that it 
is only those that suffer a violent death, or that have been deprived of 
the ordinary funeral rites, who remain in this abhorred condition ot car- 
casses, and who prowl through the vast rc'gions of the universe to inflict 
evil upon men. Such as perish by an ordinary death, and who receive 
the accustomed funeral rites, retain but for a few days this hideous 
form. 

In this aspect of Hindu Paganism, a considerable resemblance appears 
to the Manes of the Greeks and Jlomans, or to the shades of their dead, 
fluttering on the banks of the river Styx ; and, perhaps, still more to the 
walking spirits which are to this day believed in by many persojis in 

Europe. 

The women have likewise their own particular cercmoni(;s ; the most 
important of which is that performed in constituting the wife of the de- 
ceased a widow. We have elsewhere described this ceremony, as applied 
to women in general ; but a difference takes place in regard to the wives 
of Brahmans. 
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On the bank of the pool where they are assembled, a shed is con- 
structed, on which they place a h^.of earth, to which -they give the 
name of the deceased ; and his wife, stripping off her jewels, lays them 
on the ball, pronouncing these words : “ T divest myself of these as the 
“ evidence of my love.” She then, with her own hands, cuts the Tahli 
from her neck ; the emblem of matrimemy, which is worn by all wives. 

These ceremonies arc accompanied with the lears and loud cries' of 
h^ who is the object of them ; and the other women, embracing her by 
turns, jtftn in the cries and lamentation. 

The custom is, in such eases, not to untie the string by which the 
Tahli is suspended, but to. cut it ; and hence arises the curse so often 
imprecated by women, when they quarrel : “ may your Tahli be cut 
meaning, may you become a wi^ow. For it is by thia sign, above all 
others, that the state of widowhood is published and declared. 

. After the lamentation is ended, they bathe, in order to purify them- 
selves for the following ceremony. The chief of the funeral extends on 
the ground, in a suitable place, a long piece of new and pure cloth, on 
which he places a vessel filled with water, and whitened on the outside 
with chalk. Close to the vessel is placed a small heap of saflron powder, 
which re[)resents the god Vighneswara, to whom they sacrifice, as well as 
to the vessel itself; by which means the water it contains becomes the 
holy element of the Ganges. All the assistants must drink a little of 
this water, to cleanse them from all the impurities they have contracted 
during the celebration of the funeral. Every one then receives an areca 
nut and a leaf of betel, and the widow a new dress. 

The ceremonies of the eleventh day are not more interesting, and 
Alicrefore we shall lightly pass them over.** On this day the chief of the 
funeral repairs to the tank, attended by the Purohita and nine Brah- 
mans. There he digs a little trench, which he fills with cow-dt»hg. This 
he kindles; and on the fire he performs the sacrifice of the Homam. He 
then roll? up two little balls of boiled rice, and casts one after the other 
into the fire. Prostrating himself before that element, he prays for a 
blessed wotld to the deceased ; and immediately he returns to the house 
for the Deliverance of the Bull. • 

To celebrate this rite, one of those animals is selected, which must 
be all of one colour, and that either white, red, or black. Having deco- 
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rated him well with garlands of flowers, they brand on his right flank, 
with a hot iron, the figure of a sort of weapon called Sida, which 
is appropriated to Siva. In honour of him the bull is sot at liberty, 
and has a* right to pasture at large. This emancipation of the bull is 
considered as one of the mo.st meritorious acts that can be performed 
for the welfare of tlie deceased. 

The celebration of the twelfth day is of a piece with the preceding. 
From amongst the eight Brahmans who are invited bv the chiefi he se- 
lects one, whom he constitutes, in his thoughts, a dead carcase. He 
puts in his hand the herb Dharba, and washds his feet ; upon whidi he 
then puts some grains of Sesamum*. Seating him then in a particular 
place, he puts Dharba on his head, pendants of gold at his ears, and a 
ring on his finger, and, after making him some presents of cloth, he 
ends by putting a string of Rudraxha about his neck. 1 hesc are a kind 
of beads, of which necklaces arc often made, and arc nearly of the size 
and vshape of a nut. 

Afterwards they proceed to one of tlie funeral rites which ihe Brah- 
mans deem the mt)st important of all. In a })lMce ]>repare«l for the 
purpose the chief deposits four little balls made of rice and other veget- 
ables, kneaded, together. The first is for the d('C(>ased ; the seex)nd 
for his father; the third for his granilfather ; and the Joiirth for his 
(Treat errandfather. He pours a little water on eivch, and a<lds a few 
grains of Sesamum. Then addressing himself to the Brahman, who re- 
presents the corpse ; “ thou hast been till now,” says he, “ a dcaxl car- 
“ case ; henceforth thou shalt be a progenitor; thou sbalt dwell where 

they reside, and enjoy all happiness.” He has no sooner spoken 
than he takes up the ball which was dedicatc'd to the lather of the de- 
ceased, divides it into three parts, and kneading each portion with one 
of the three other balls which have remained entire, he oflers to them 

a sacrifice in common. 

Although the Brahmans, in the invocation of their ancestors, on ttus 
and similar occasions, confine themselves to the tliree latest generations, 
yet they by no means exclude thhsc that are more retmite. On the con- 
trary, they particularly enjoin upon those whom they invoke, to bring 
with them their forefathers. 

an 2 
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After having accomplished all the ceremonies of which we have given 
this brief detail, the chief of the funeral goes to the tank and bathes, 
and then returns home, well wrapped up in a sort of cloak. On reach* 
ing the house, he embraces all his relations there assembled, and ad- 
dresses them in words of consolation. An entertainment succeeds for 
all those who have assisted at the ceremonies of mourning j after whieh 
he resumes his turban : a matter so important as to require an ostenta- 
tious displiij of ceremonies peculiarly adapted to the occasion. 

The rites which we have described are not the only ceremonies prac- 
tised on the death of a ’Brahman. The same, or similar ones, are 
repeated at least fifteen times in the course of the year in which he 
dies ; and the day of the anniversary of his death, called Tidhy, must 
be kept for a succession of years. The same ceremonies, or nearly so, 
are repeated, of which we have furnished'so tiresome a detail. 

The ceremonies practised at the death of married women, are not 
much unlike those performed for the men. To die in the state of 
matrimony, is so happy an event for a woman, that it can be nothing 
less than t he reward of the fervent worship she has paid to Lakshmi, or 
some other distinguished goddess, during 'her life. 

But I will close this long and tedious detail concerning Mourning, 
after recounting one remarkable ceremony- which is practised by all the 
casts. 

The Hindu Astronomy attributes to the Moon a sort of zodiac con- 
sisting of twenty-seven constellations, having a relation to her periodical 
course of the same number of days. The four last are more or less un- 
lucky ; and miserable is he who happens to die when the Moon is in 
that part of her orbit. Or, unhappy rather are his relations. The body 
of a person who dies under *so inauspicious a planet, can in nowise be 
carried oyer the threshold. In taking it to the funeral, an aperture is 
made, by demolishing a part of the wall, through which it is brought, to 
escape the perilous consequences which woidd otherwise ensue upon so 
ill-starred a demise. It is necessary to abandon the house for six or at 
least three months, according to the degree of malignity of the lunar 
influence, at the time of dying. While this is going on, the door is 
barricadoed with bundles of thorns. The time being elapsed, the 
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briars are removed, the door opened, and all the apartments carefully 
aarnished. The Pinohita attends to accomplish the purification by his 
rites. It is then in a condition to admit of a feast and donation to tlie 
Brahmans ; after which its owner may dwell in it as betore. 

The same superstitious observance takes plac4j with respect to Births. 
When they occur on days when the Moon is passing throu}j;h a malign 
constellation, the relations are so much, alarmed at the evils which can- 
not fail to ensue, both to tliemselves and to the cliildren born ni so evil 
an hour, that they secretly get rid of them either by delivering them 
over to people who are less aedulous on that score, or, when they can- 
not find such an opportunity, by exposing them on the highways 

or streetai 


In admittingHhe absurdity of the Hindu superstition in general, and 
that of the funeral rites in particular, we are not compelled, thank Gotl ! 
to insult over the blindness of those who have so erred. I view their 
conduct only with eyes of compassion. Such, luid lower still, perhaps, 
were our own ancestors ; and such would we ourselves have been, but 
for the undeserved gill of Kevelatioii, which the Father ol Light lias 
condescended to impart unto us, in his infinite mercy, lor the jiurpose 
of rescuing us from the thick darkness in which our lorelRthers were so 
long immersed, and of exalting us to the glorious light ol truth, ihanks 
without end be to Him for those his inestimable blessings '. 
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OK THK TIHllD CONDITION OF THE BRAHMANS, THAT OF VANAPRASTHA OR 

inhabitants of the J>ESART. 

The third order of Brahmans is that of Vanaprastha^ or Inhabitants 
of the Desart. I know not whether any of this order still remain in the 
territory washed by the Indus, or in the north of India ; where it is 
certain they once abounded and floyrished. This sect of philosophers 
is now to be found no where in the peninsula, and I believe it to be 
there absolutely extinct* 

The ambition of acquiring a name, and also that of attaining the 
utmost degree of perfection by purification in solitude, impelled many 
of the Brahmans, in ancient times, to forsake the towns and all inter- 
course with men, and to retire into the woods, witU their obsequious 
wives. They who assumed this distinction, were kindly received by 
those who had embraced it before tliem, and were ijiitiated by them 
into the rules of a solitary life. 

From this class of philosophers, the Brahmans of pristine times ac- 
quired all their original lustre ; nay, it appears that they w^ere the true 
founders of the cast. To them, undoubtedly, it was that Alexander the 
Great, after invading their territory, applied for instruction ; and to 
them allusion is made by the ancient Greek and Latin authors, when 
they speak of the Brahmans of India. At the time, therefore, when 
the conqueror of Greece penetrated into their country, they were still 
famous, and were esteemed the only real Brahmans. There were, no 
doubt, a great many who lived in intercourse with the world ; but they 
were not held in equal reputation with the Vanaprastha. 
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The most celebrated amongst them, ami the most ancient, were the 
Seven great Risfiis or Penitents, wliom wi? have already mentioned. 
Their successors enjoyetl nearly the same degree of respect. Even 
their Kings did not disdain to shew them honour, and to pay them marks 
of reverence which almost approached to adoration. They looked for 
no success but through tlieir benedictiou, wliicli tjiey preferred to all the 
honours they could elsi'where obtain. Oti the other hand, they stood 
in extreme awe of their curse, which was believed never to fall innoxi- 
ously. 

The reception accorded to some ol those solitary Hralinians by' a great 
monarch, is thus described by the autlior of the Pfuhiid I’liraiui : 

“ Penetrated with joy and respect bc'vond ('xpression, lie prostrated' 
“ himself at full length before them. When lu- rose, he made them sit 
“ down, and Washed their feet. Me then poured the water that had 
“ been so used, uiipn his own head. 'I'his was succeeded by a kacrilice 
“ of flowers, wbich he offereil to their fc'et. 'fhen, with both hnnils 
« clasped and raised over his head, he made tluau a jirofiiund obeisance 
« and addressed them in these words: ‘ 'I'he happiness which J enjoy 
“ this day in seeing your holy l<‘et, is ii sulHcient n-ward llir all the 
“ good works I have yet perforiiu'd. I possess all happiness in Ixdiold- 
“ ing those blessed feet, which are the true flower of Nihifar. Now is 
“ my body become wholly pure. Ve are the gods whom 1 serve, and 
» besides you I acknowh'dge no others on the earth. Nothing is purer 
“ than I shall henceforth be.’ ” 

Such is the degree of honour in which the I’enitents are held, and 
such the style of Hindu compliment. If indicates a sentiment ol the 
lowest flattery in those w'ho use if, and no great degree of reverence lot 
their gods. The same taste subsists, in its full vigour, to the present 
day, and particularly among the Hrahmans : lor, wlum they have any 
thing to hope or to fear, even if it were from a Pariah, there' is no strain 

of compliment too high f<)r the occasion. 

It is not surprizing that Kings should pay such honours to flic peni- 
tent philosophers, seeing that the gods them.selves n'spert them, and 
feel honoured by their visits. I here is no sort ol appiohation or c is 
tinction which the deities do not manifest for them ; while they, ui 
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return, treat them with haughtiness, and sometimes even insolently. 
Witness him, who paid a visit to each of th# three principal divinities of 
India, and began his interview by giving each of them a kick ! His object 
was to know how they would demean themselves, and to find out their 
temper, by the conduct which they would adopt upon such a salutation. 

The penitents always maintained a kind of superiority over the gods, 
and punished them severely when they found them in fault. It has 
cost Brahma, Siva, Devendra, and some other deities, pretty dear to 
have incurred their maledictions, on account of their infamous ob- 
scenities. These stories, silly as they are, prove the high opinion that 
has been entertained of the penitents, and the antiquity of the insti- 
tution ; on which I shall hazard some conjectures. 

The Hindu fable of the seven penitents that were saved from the 
waters of the deluge in a vessel of which Vishnu was the pilot, seems 
to shew that sons of Noah, or at least of Japhet, ^to the number of 
seven, having been dispersed by the famous event which confounded 
their language at Babel ; some of them might have reached India by 
the way of Tartary, and so have become the first founders, not only of the 
Brahmans, but also of the other people who gradually settled in the 
country in which they had instituted laws. It happened to the people 
who inhabited India* as it has done to all other ancient nations, that 
the laws prescribed to them for their worship, their morals and good 
order in society, as well as the dogmas for preserving health, suffered 
in a length of time groat alterations, occasioned by prejudice, interest, 
and a thousand other causes. At length, they degenerated into a 
philosoj)hy ill understood in many respects, to which certain Brahmans 
attached themselves ; forming at once a sect of philosophers and a com- 
munity separate from the rest of the nation. Their retreating to the 
woods, the austerity of their lives, and their contempt for temporal 
wealth ; the purity of their morals, and their high cultivation of 
science, were qualities which could not fail to establish their reputation 
and to gain the public esteem. 

It can scarcely be doubted that these, sages of India are of higher an- 
tiquity than those of Greece. For, what was the philosophy of Greece 
before Pythagoras, and what its legislation before Lycurgus ? It was 
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because legislation had been established in India on fixed rules* and 
because the philosophy of that country had spread its renown as tar as 
Europe, that those two celebrated philosophers undertook, at different 
periods, so long a journey, in order to see tlie Hindu Vanaprasthas, 
and to study their precepts and tlieir example. Nor were they, as far 
as appears, the only persons that visited India with similar views. 

It is true that the philosophy of the (Greeks, though later in its origin, 
soon surpassed that of the Hindu Brahmans, by the clearness of its 
conceptions on all the points w'hich it discusses, by the beauty of its 
morality, by the success with which it cultivated c\cry science, by its 
researches into the nature of the Divinity, and by the abhorrence 
which it inspired I’or the ridiculous gods of paganism. Yet it would 
be unjust to deny that the Brahman Vamiprasthas also would have made 
great proficiency in the knowledge of morals and of divinity, had they 
not suffered their minds to be pre-occupied by the idle dogmas re- 
.specting the means of purilying the soul ; which they thought indi.s- 
pensable in practice, although with (he certainly of spoiling their 
whole philosophy. In this way, the wisesl. of (he Hindus became the 
most besotted. 

This illusion concerning uncleanness and (he corresponding purifi- 
cation from it, which they pursued, as one may say, till they lost 
sight of it, made them stumbh* from one error upon another, from 
precipice to precipice; and the current which hurried them away 
carried with them the whole nation, of whom they had been the 
oracles. This was the more unavoidable that the people of the north 
had just subdued India, bringing with them the Brahmans, who were 
hardly known till then, and who establishcal (heir religion upon the 
ruins of that of Buddha ; the one altogether as absurd as the other. 

It may be asked, whether there was any communication between 
Zoroaster, or his disciples, and the Vanaprasthas of India : a question 
to which I do not consider myself capable of giving an answer. A 
great affinity has been demonstrated to exist between these two 
different casts of people by a modern author *, whose profound and 
interesting researches into Oriental literature have challenged the 
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attention and admiration of the learned of Europe. This author, in 
comparing the Zend, or sacred idiom of the ancient Persians with the 
Sanscrit of India, has found so great a resemblance between these two 
ancient tongues as to lead him to pronounce that they were in 
ancient times the same dialect. Nevertheless, the worship of Zoro- 
aster and that of tlie Brahmans are so ditferent, and in many parti- 
culars so opposite to each other, that it would be very difficult, on 
comparison, to persuade one’s self that they both sprang from the same 
fountain. And if at the present time, some slight resemblance is 
observed between the Gahars or Paraees, and the Hindus, in the 
worship of fire, which is common to both ; their religion and customs 
are wholly different in every thing besides. But that which constitutes 
the fundamental basis of the Hindu jdulosophers is so exclusively 
peculiar to them, that I believe no traces of it can be observed in 
any other nation ; nor can it be shewn that there is any thing in their 
practices, religious or civil, in which other nations have been their 
instructors. 

I pretend not but that, in .some ])articular points, there is a resem- 
blance between them and philosophers of other countries. Their 
morality has a great affinity to that of Zeno and the Stoics. Their 
manner also of teaching, by imposing a great deal on the memory, 
bears a likeness to that of the Druids. 'I'he si)irit of seclusion which 
cliaracterises the Vanaprasthas, is also found among the Behabites, the 
children of the prophets, and the Essenians of Egypt. But no certain 
knowledge can be thence derived concerning the philosophy of India, 
the anticpiity of which seems to go beyond that of those other nations. 

It is extremely probable that it must have had lor its Ibunder some 
one of the ancient patriarchs, grandchildren of Noah ; who being 
contemporary with those who are mentioned in Scripture, and instructed 
in the same system of morals, may have transmitted them to their 
descendants who settled in India. Amongst these some enthusiasts 
and fanatics were found, who, aiming at the perfection of morality and 
perhaps at the renown of surpassing their masters, entirely perverted 
the doctrine of their ancestors, and formed the sect of Vanaprastha 
philosophers. 
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CHAP. XXX. 

RULES OF THE VAN ArUASTH.XS. 

The life of the Ikahman llocliise was ref^ulaU'd In’ tlie obst'rvanee of 
certain rules of conduct to which those who einhraced it werci restricted. 
They are thus descriheil in the Padma Puraiia, to my <|iiotatiou from 
which I will add a few remarks to make it mori‘ intelliffihle. 

1. The Vanaprastha must renounce the society of other nu'ii, (weu of 

the lirahmaus, and take up his ahtxle in the (h'sert, far from 
towns and iidialiited places. 

The renunciation, however, was not so complete hut that tlu'y mi^ht 
be permitted occasionally to revisit the world, liu- several purposes; in- 
stances of which are seen in the Hindu writings. 

2. They shall carry with them their wives, who must he subject to 

the same course of life as themselves. 

It is hero that the Vanaprastha is chiefly distinguished from the 
Sannyasi Brahman, who is hoimdto live sitigk*, or to put his wife away if 
he has one. But though the Vanaprastha he not condemned to ab- 
solute continence, it is yet rcriuircd of him to use his conjugal rights 
with moderation. 

3. They must inhabit no house that is covered otherwise than with 

leaves, as any other dwelling would ill become those who [)rofe8S 
to have renounced the world. 

Houses thatched with palm leaves are very common in India, 

R R 2 
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4. They must not wear garments of cotton cloth, but must always 

have their dress of a fabric made from grass. 

This last species of cloth is still common in the north of India. It is 
as soft to the touch as silk, and has the advantage of not being subject 
to be soiled like the cloth of cotton. 

5. They ought to practise, with the greatest exactness, all the rules 

pr(!scrihed to the Brahmans in general, particularly that of batli:- 
ing three times every day ; with the accompanying prayers. 

G. 'I’hey must be particularly attentive in the choice of whatever is 
used for food. They should always confine themselves to such 
herbs as arc found within the forests tliey inhabit. They ought 
scrupulously to abstain from all roots that form a bulb in the 
ground, and ])articularly from onions. 

'rijc Brahmans of the present time as well as the other casts of Hin- 
dus who live on vegetables, still kee[) up this regulation. Onions, gar- 
lic, mushrooms, and some other productions of the same kind are pro- 
hibited (.0 them, although their women, who are not so scrupulous, 
sometimes introduce, very secretly, both garlic and onions for a relish 
to their ragouts. In the practice itself, a similarity will be ibund to 
the Egyptian superstition, in which onions arc considered sacred, and 
even as the objects of worship. 

7. They must be continually meditating and pondering on Tarti- 
Brahma ; by which means they may attain that spiritual temper- 
ament which shall re-unite them with the divinity. 

We shall s[)eak, in the sequel, of the various modes in which this 
re-union may be effected. 

dl. The sacrifices, and above all that of the Yajna, ought to be their 
principal occupation. 

In the next chapter will be found the description of this sacrifice, the 
most famous of all that are oftered up by the Brahmans. 
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I am surprized that the author of the work had not inserted among 
the occupations of the Recluse Brahmans the study of the Sciences ; for 
it is certain that at least a very great number of them cultivaieil learn- 
ing with assiduity, ])articularly those branches that relate to Theology, 
Morals, Astronomy, and Magic. To them we are imlebtcd for the 
Hindu books, which still exist on thosi' subjects of science. 

These ascetic philosophers, as far as we can judge, observed their 
rules in all their force at the time of the invasion of Alexander the 
Great; and there is reason to belic've that they persisted in them long 
after the era of that I'amons con(|ueror. 'flieir coiulnct was far superior 
to the general rules we have (|nole(k as may b(' infl'innl from the 
following account of their jirincipli's. 

Men, according to these philosophers, are born with thriu^ h'ading 
impulses; which they express by the following words : Laku-ifcishuncc^ 
Aifa-ifctsliaucc, Piitra-ifctslanicc. The first is tlu' Love ol* Land; the 
next the l.ove of Gold ; and the last tlu' Love* of Wonuai. By the 
Love of l.and, they mean not only the' various propca ly which one may 
acquire during his life, without even i‘xcepting a llirom*, but also (‘m- 
ployments and posts of honour. 

So far were they from grasping at wixilth or aspiring to dignitiivs of 
this kind, that their exhortations and example sometimes jin^vailed upon 
Kings themselves to make a sacrifice of their worldly possi'ssions, and 
to renounce their state and dignity, to lead with them a philosophi- 
cal and penitential life in their forests. The 1 lindu books make lre(|uent 
reference to those penitent and secluded Princes. 1 lu^y sometimes 
went beyond the Brahmans, their masters, in llui fervour and austeiity 
of their jienitence. And, so far from b(dng jc*alous of their illustrious 
rivals, these have freciuently, in admiration of their extraordinary devo- 
tion and zeal, conferred upon them the signal distinction of becoming 
Penitent Brahmans like themselves, and hav(' incorporated them accord- 
iiigly with their cast. 

By th,c passion for gold, these jihilosophers meant not only the desire 
of possessing that metal, but also whatever else it could acquire as 
money ; such as precious stones, fine houses, rich dress, sumptuous 
feasts, and wliatever appertains to the table. "J he Vanaprasthas had 
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the same indifference for all these good things as they professed to have 
for worldly honours and possessions in land. The simple furniture of 
their cabins consisted of some vessels of copper and earthen ware. They 
accounted themselves sufficiently rich if they had some cows to supply 
them with the milk which was the chief ingredient of their food. For 
this reason the present of a cow was gladly accepted by them from any 
of their votaries. 

Many very extravagant fables are still extant regarding these cows of 
the Penitents. I have found in the Bhagavata the history of one which 
could supply, not milk only, but every species of food, for a large army. 
A neighbouring Prince being desirous to possess so valuable a treasure, 
went to seize her by force ; but the Vanaprastha to whom she belonged 
had received her from the gods, as a recompence for the fervour of his 
devotion, and the merit of his sacrifices ; and the cow, being endowed 
wilh as much courage as exuberance, rushed into the midst of the 
enemy’s force, which had come to carry her away, and put the whole 
army to the rout. 

As these solitary devotees lived in great simplicity, their expences 
were but small ; and they found, in the offerings which were brought 
them by their numerous votaries, not only enough for their own wants, 
but also for the alms which they gave to the necessitous among their 
visitants. 'Ihey confined themselves to one meal daily. Inebriating 
liquors were not in their thoughts ; nor was the want of them felt as 
any privation by men accustomed, from their infancy, to consider the 
use of such an indulgence as impure and debasing. They had con- 
tracted in good time a salutary detestation of it, and no crime appeared 
in their eyes so degrading to human nature as drunkenness. 

By the passion for women they understood all the sensual pleasures 
connected with the sex, excepting what the legitimate union of a man 
with his wife permits ; and, even in that case, their moderation in the 
use of authorized enjoyment was extreme. 

On this subject we may perceive, in the conduct of those philoso- 
phers, vestiges of the primitive races of men, who held sacred the com- 
mand of their Creator to our first parents : “ Increase and multiply and 
« replenish the earth.” They held it as an indisputable obligation im- 
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posed by nature on all living creatures, to transmit, by a new generation, 
the existence which they received from their predecessors. But they 
were so strongly impressed with true sentiments concerning marriage, 
and with the purpose of Him who ordained it, when He created the 
first man and woman, that they abstained from all intercourse but as it 
promised to be fruitful : so different in this respect from the Miniic/icam, 
who, as St. Augustin relates, from their dislike of progeny, never acted 
the husband but under circumstances where conception was not likely 
to ensue. 

They were convinced, in short, that a spiritual lile was unattainable, 
excepting by subduing all the passions, and that passion in particular 
which chiefly predominates over our nature. It was not lawful for them 
even to look in the face of a woman ; and they were impressed with 
the belief that a single act of incontinence would erase all the merits of 
a life of devotion for a number of years. The Hindu books are filled 
with instances of this kind. But as it is the fatality of their authors to 
corrupt all narration by an intermixture of the wildest and most contra- 
dictory fables, we shall find, tacked to a true story of a penitent who was 
punished for not effectually controlling his desires, some wonderful and 
highly embellished tale of his excesses, in voluptuousness of every 
kind, committed by some devotee, and continued i(>r thousands of 
years ; and unaccountably sup[)orted, during that long period, in full 
vigour, by the fervency of his devotion. 

I shall not go into any long detail of the virtues of the Vanaprastha 
Brahman. If, on the one hand, they cannot be considered as real and 
genuine, upon the ground that they are not finmded on the natural 
feelings of humanity, but rather practised l()r ostentation and shew ; on 
the other hand, we must allow that, whatever was the motive, they are 
at least on a level with the vir^es of the vaunted philosophers of (frcece. 
For they practised hospitality, and enjoined it so strongly u{)on otliers, 
that the Brahmans, on going to their meals, were bound to look into 
the street, to observe if any wretched wanderer stood in need of a mor- 
sel. And it is still more remarkable that, in such a case, no distinction; 
was made between a friend and an enemy. I will not indeed avouch 
that their practice always kept pace with morality so pure. 
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Their highest boast is their moderation in resenting the injuries which 
they suffer ; and they strongly inculcate upon others the duty of re- 
straining the feeling of wrath. The ebullitions of this passion in 
themselves, which sometimes break out against the gods, they ascribe 
rather to zeal than to anger, as they are never excited but by the con- 
templation of the disorderly conduct and lascivious practices of those 
celestial personages. 

Yet, notwithstanding the purity of their principles on this topic, it is 
certain that a small vexation serves to irritate them, and that they do 
not well exemplify their own precepts. Their maledictions have be- 
come formidable, because they may be incurred by a trUling f^u]| ; 
and because, though unjustly fulminated, they never fril to..4;ake 
effect. . • - ,j, , 

' All the other virtues natural to man, such as compassion, humanity, 
dirinterestedness, liberality, were familiar to them. They, taught them 
ie> others by their discourse imd their practice. From this, np. doubt, 
it must be assumed that the Hindus possess moral principles not* dif^ 
ferent from ours, and that they are well acquainted with the duties 
which mett reciprocally owe to each other in civilized society. , .,i j 
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or rm SACBmcis or the anchoret brahmans; partigulari.v.tb> yajna. 

* ' . 

The sacrifice most in me amongst the Vanaprasthas was that«oi' the 
Homam, so often mentioned ; and which was commonly performed by 
producing new fire from the flint, and casting upon it some boiled rice 
and liquid butter, and pronouncing over it the appropriate Mantras. 
TTiis easy and simple sacrifice.appears to have had tlie Fire for. its ob- 
ject, and to have been generally offered up to the Sun, as being the 
most obvious symbol of that elemcmt ; and occasionally to the whole 
Heavenly bodies. • 

The* penitents likewise oflered to the gods sever^ other sorts of sacri- 
fices, all of them consisting of the simple productions of nature; such 
as flowers, rice, pulse, and various sorts of fruit. These sacrifices 
were repeated every day, and occupied all the leisure they had after 
their ablutions, their hours of meditation, and their contemplation of 
Para- Brahma. 

Although it appears certain, from, the perusal of the Hindu books, 
that bloody sacrifices of animals were habitual to them in very remote 
times; and although it be affirmed that they are required by the 
AHhdrvana Veda -, yet it does not appear that the Brahmans in person 
lent their assistance to such sacrifices, by slaying the victims with their 
own hands. These functions have always been devolved upon persons 
of Miother cast. That of the R^as, the next in rank to the Brahmans, 
has not considered it beneath its dimity to exercise the office of sacri- 
fieers. in more recent timeg, the Brahmans have always kept aloof 
from sacr^ces whore blood was spilled ; and they assume no employ- 
ment in temjdes where victims are slaughtered. 

* 8 8 
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The only case in which the Vanaprastha Brahmans, as well as thpse 
of the present day, could possibly offer up a living victim, is at the 
sacrifice of the Yajna,, at which a ram is immolated. But even 
here, to testify their horror of bjood, the animal offered up in 
sacrifice \s not slaughtered in the ordinary way, but crushed and 
smothered. * 

This sacrifice is the most exalted and the most meritorious of all 
that human beings can devise. It is the most grateful to the gods. 
It calls down ail sorts of temporal blessings, and blots out all the sins 
that can have be^p accumulated for four generations. Nothing but 
the unbounded benefits which it imparts could have surmounted the 
horror which the Brahman feels at murder ; unless he be, in some 
degree^ i supported by the arrogant feeling of having the exclusive 
right, of offering this sacrifice, at wlrich no man of any other cast can 
be. present. They extend , the privilege .of contributing- to the expence, 
it must bei allowed, very widely. But, with every aid, this is so 
enormous, on account of the numbers of Brahmans who assemble from 
all quarters, not so much to grace the solemnity, as to share in the 
presents which he whp presides is obliged to lavish amongst them, 
that such sacrifices are but rarely attempted. 

He who presides at them must select a ram, entirely white, and 
without blemish ; of about three years old, well shaped, and fat. He 
must also proclaim the day of the sacrifice through the whole district, and 
invite the attendance of the Brahmans of the four Vedas. If any 
one of the four should fail to he represented, the ceremony must 
necessarily be put off. The Sudras, of whatever rank, are not per- 
mitted to attend ; and Brahmans themselves are excluded, when 
affected by disease or infirmity, or when blind, lame, or labouring 
imder any other bodily defect ; as well as widowers not remarried. 

, JEvery thing being prepared, the Furohita, after announcing the 
favourable moment of the day for commencing, goes to the place of 
assembly, attended by tire concourse of Brahmans, sometimes an^ount- 
ing to two thousand. As usual, they b^gin by digging a shallow trench, 
three or four feet square. ,The ground is then consecrated with 
Mantras, and the sacrifice of the Homam ; the trench being half 
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filled with dried wood of the following species; the wood of the* teee 
Ravi or Arasu, of the Ali-maru, the Tcha-mamm and the par^HtHfi^an. 
These are all trees consecrated by the superstition of the country. 
Dharba, the sacred grass, is also used in abundance ; and the whole is 
sprinkled with liquid butter, that they may the more easily be set 
on fire. Every stage of the ceremonies is accompanied by the appro- 
priate Mantras, which the Purohita pronounces with a loud voice, 
while the attendants are responsive; irregularly, and with tumultuous 
eielamatio]^. •' ■’ 

When the fire is properly kindled, the ram is conductetl into thfe 
midst Uf the assembly, after being duly' washed, and consecrated by 
the service of Mantram, He is decorated with flow'ers and akshitta,' 
the grains of rice dyed red. He is bound with cords made of Dharba, 
the sacred grass, and Mantras are oflered up, which ‘arc of a 
nature to kill the ram, although their efficacy is somewhat aided by 
stopping the ears, nostrils, and mouth of the animal. ' During this 
process, several of thq Brahmans aSsail him with heavy blows with 
their fists, and one of them, by violent pressure of the knee on his 
neck, chokes '^im outright. If the animal, during these cruel tor- 
ments, find an interval to bleat, it would be hekl an evil omen. 
The Purohita, ell the while, recites his'Mantras to accelerate the death 
of the victim. 

When the ram is dead, the chief of the Yajna opens the paunch, 'and 
taking out the caul, holds it over the fire until the grease dissolves 
and drops into the flame. Melted butter is likewise added, as an 
appropriate libation to that element, seizing to retKlcr it mofc 
intense. 

The carcase being scorched, is cut into small pieces, some of which 
are soaked in butter and cast into the fire one after another. A part, 
hdwever, is preserved for him who presides at the sacrifice, anS part 
for hifti who is at the expence of it. These share their portions with 
the Brahmans who are present ; amongst whom a scuffle ensues, each 
striving for a small bit qf the flesh. ‘ Such morsels as they can c^h 
they tear with their hands, and devour as a sacreil viand. This 
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praistioe^s the-moiJe.^reinaarkabJei as being the onl^ioodasion’in <their 
lives when they cao venture to touch anfimal food.' * > <>u 

■ Theiifirei'i® I then supplied with boiled rice -and' also with raw, but 
cleane4 dndl washed as if intended* fori feeing dWssed. ' All • beings* no*ii> 
enldefo<eacb 'assistant receives his portion of betel* which had been laid 
ofeban (readiness around the fire of the Yajnay and is now diewed lihe 
some hallowed dainty. Then he who isf iat* the expenoe givses a splendM 
entertaunnent to all the .Brahmans ipresOnt,' and eohdudes the whole 
by distributing money and apparel among all the* Brahmaiis ; whtofa» 
CHi aOGOuntrofotheir great* number*; is ai matter rof -large texpencA • • 

The president of this solemnity, whbis by no means <toibe'«onfbundbd 
with 'thh Pnrohitm who is merely- the; director of the oeremonj^ is 
ever rafterwhrds ixMosidered -O ' person :bf consequence; He -icquirefif by 
it the right? of keeping up a perpetual* fire;; and when it is extinguished 
by anyatfcidenfe'he rekindles lit, not with sptirks from a fliht,<bufciwith 
heat igenerdtedhy the friction of one- , piece; of ; wood againsti anotheri 
Wiihen';he dies* his funeral pile is lighted -from that samp fire; whichis 
extit^nished only with 'bis ashes. ; - - . ; - . • , i * i.i,i 

• I*.- have' not* learhed whether this ' famous sacrifice \^hich fit' first 
tfidw .seems to be* offered solelj;! to the fire, may not have a reference 
to some particular divinity.* But it appears probable. that he Who 
oondbots it is entitled tc address it to any god he pleases, provided it 
brtione'bf the superior order. But, on the other hand* the. fire of the 
¥ajna bears the appellation of Yajnemara, or the god fire ; and the word 
'Ydjna is derived from Jgw, fire; as if it were to this god that- the 
sacrifice were really offered. I need not point out the resemWanoe 
between the word Agni and the Latin* T^is. • , . • 

I - This most renowned sacrifice, the most meritorious and efficacious 
ofi'sll others, is one of the si* privileges of the Brahmans; who alorie 
haVe fhe right to assist in it, while- other casts are only admitted to 
participate in the expence. It was more common amongst the Anehotet 
Brahmfens of old, than it is at present ; but at the same time, 'in»4hose 
ancient days, it was carried on im-e way mord simple, and exempt fifom 
the extraviganb expeuce which , interested -motives on * one ldde, 
vanity on the other, have loaded it with in the present times. 
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/Jihe <?rea< .Sacriace of the Ytgna, which ivas stUl morO fiunomiiJ is 
no longer in use. But I have been assured by persons of rcedit^ 
towards ;the beginning of the last century, the King of Ambhir in Hin- 
dustan, had it<celebrated with all the pomp and expence which pertain 
to it. His present to the Guru alone was a lac of rupees; and the 
Brahmans who attended, to the number, it is said, < of twelve thousand, 
all received gifts according to their rank tind dignity. I i > -■ 

I 'The htbulouS' history of tlie' Hindus commemorates, in ' numerous 
paftngcs, this sacrifice ol the Grand Yajna and its poworiul ofi^ts. 
It was practised in its utmost splemlour, by the Gods and the Giant*^ 
when they warred against each other. i jil i 

The' effect of so high a sacrifice was to insure the certainty ofiiictbiy 
to those, who practised it, over all their enemies ; and in this itf never 
failed, if the preparations and ceremonies were not imporfijct. ■ ! > 

‘ The Brahmans flocked- to it from all quarters; and the Prince, or 
God, or Giant,. to whom- it belonged, could not reject tire claim of any 
ond- of theml They who. know the nature of a Brsl)maii may wifll 
judge of the rate of the cxpeuce. I rcmonilwr to bave<read somewhere 
in a Hindu book, of an ancient King, who, on such an occasioir, • • gave 
away a bushel of pearls to eaah of the Brahmans present, w4io amounted 
to thirty thousand ! , 

At this sacriflee, every species of victim was immolated; and' it is 
beyond . doubt that human beings even were oftered up Bub the 
horse and tlie elephant were the most common. . Before the. great 
ceremony began, it was held necessary to make a long excursion, amd^tO 
go over a great tract of country, attench^d by a numerous army. ( The 
Kings, Giants, or Gods, against whom the sacrifice was de.signed, came 
in array against them with all their forces, artd endeavoured to carry off' 
the victim by violence or stratagem. It* they succeeded, the sacrifice 
was>«t an end. The Prince, Giant, or God, who was preparing it, lost 
all the advantages that he promised himself from it; and tliose against 
whom. it. was directed were delivered from the evils whicli would have 
arisen from its success. For, this terrible rite produced no less advan- 
tage to those who succeeded in making, it, than to render them always 
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victorious in battle, and to throw an enchantment upon their arms by 
which one man was enabled to overthrow a whole army. 

I shall pass over the long ceremonies of the Grand Yajna, having 
been unable to procure an accurate account of them. But I will extract 
from one of the Hindu books, a specimen of the innuniferable fables 
which they contain with respect to^the virtue of this sacrifice ; the more 
particularly as it is the history of one of the metamorphoses of Vishnu. 

“ The Emperor Bali, the Giant, was performing this sacrifice ; and^ if 
“« it had been accomplished, the whole of thePrinces of .India would have 
“ perished, and he would have been absolute lord of the oouiftry. Biit, 
“ before it took effect, Vishnu, the Preser\^er, descended from his 
“ throne, and* presenting himself before the tyrant, in the shape pf a 
“ Brahman dwarf, entreated of him the humble boon of a bit of ground 
” of the bigness of three prints of the sole of his foot, merely that he might 
« sacrifice upon it.; The Giant smiled at the request, and very readily 
“’ granted it ; and immediately Vishnu, resuming his own mighty form, 
« covered with one foot-step the whole earth ; with the second, all Che 
“ space that lies between the earth aad the firmament. ‘ And where,’ 
“ he demanded, ‘ shall I place the third ?*, ‘ On my head,’ replied the 
“ Giant Bali; who saw, too late, with whom he had to treat, yet be- 
“’lieved he might preserve his life by submitting to the discretion 
« of Vishnu. But the unrelenting god made his third step on the head 
“ of Bali, and crushed it flat ; then hurled down to hell the monster 
“ who had been the oppressor of the earth.” 
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The Vanaprastlia Brahmans were exposed to grejit diiticultics in die 
accomplishment of their sacrifices, by the opposition of tlieir declared 
enemies, the Giants. They were likewise frequently thwarted by Uie 
Gods. Such opponents could render themselves invisible, by ascend* 
ing ^to the skies, from whence they rained doWn lumps of Hesli upon 
the offerings of the unhappy Peniteiits; by which they were altogether 
profaned. In this manner they avenged themselves, in part, of.tlie 
impediments thrown in their way by the maledictions of those pious 
men. 

I shoi^ld not have introduced Giants into this book, having other* 
wise fables enough to grapple with ; were it not that they seem to have 
been, formed on the model of those that are meutioniKl in * Scripture^ 
and whose crimes were one great cause of the universal tleluge which 
overwhelmed the whole human race, with the ^xcejitiou of 9ight per* 
sons ; or of those in , after time.s, under the name ol Anakims, tlie race 
of whom was wholly extirpated under the rule of .loshua. f 

The Giants of India are represented to bo of a size so enormous, that, 
in order to wake one who had fallen asleep, they were obliged to make 
several elephants walk over him at once ; and, even then, it was a long 
time before he was sensible of their weight. The hairs, of his body 
were like the trunks of the largest trees. At one time, in a skirmish 
with some Gods with whom he was at war, he fixed a rock u()on each 
hair, and advancing into the midst of his enemies, with a sudden twirl 
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of his body, he made the huge stones project around him, with such 
fury, as to overwhelm them all. » 

The Giant Rawna, the ‘same who ravished the wdfe of Rama, that 
is to say of Vishnu personating that Prince, had ten heads. The palace 
which he possessed in the island of Ceylon, of which he was King, was 
so prodigiously lofty, that the Sun passed every day at noon under one 
of the arches. 

All the Giants were extremely debauched, and of a very malevolent 
disposition; particularly those ^hat were Brahmans: for some there 
were of that cast, and they were the most wicked of all. They had 
been transmuted into Giants, on account of their evil deeds when in 
the condition of men. They were very numerous ; whole armies of 
them being sometimes seen, who' occasionally made war on each other, 
but more frequently joined together in attacking the Gods ; who, in 
many instances, have been subdued by those formidable opponent. 

Sometimes they devoted themselves to an ascetic life, but witn no 
view of reformation. The Giant Rameswara supported a life of peni- 
tence so long as to compel Siva to grant him at last the power he had 
long and earnestly solicited, of reducing to cinders all persons on whose 
heads he might lay his hands. The ruffian was willing to make the 
first experiment of this miraculous power upon Siva himself. The 
hapless god knew not whither to fly from the pursuit of the giant. 
But Vishnu,' the Preserver, seeing his distress, came up to his relief, 
»nd saved him, by artfully engaging the giant inadvertently to raise his 
hand to his own head ; by which means he was consumed to ashes. 
With stories like this the Hindu Mythology is filled. 

It is probable that Noah and his sons related to their, descendants 
the history of the mighty giants whom they had seen before the flood ; 
and that from their mouths the account was propagated; until the 
Indian imagination, improving on the ancient traditions, created those 
monstrous and extravagant fables which excite the wonder of the silly 
vulgar and still command their belief. 

With respect to the giants who were in hostility to the Brahmans, I 
am led to believe that they were merely the chiefs of the people in the 
neighbourhood of their hermitages, who woxild sometimes take offence, 
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and^ ahtidy them in the performance of their magical rites ; the Gflfects 
of which they were taught to dread. This is a feeling not ’without ekl 
afnple amongst ourselves ; if wc consider that, though not perhaps tlic 
first of our philosophers, yet many of their successors, have been held 
in dread, as being conversant in Occult science and dangerous necro- 
mancy. Some feeling like this, no doubt, it was that attended those 
ancient Hermits of India, which reiuiered their malediction so terrible, 
their wrath so awful; and it would. naturally follow, that the fear of 
falling under such a perilous influence would excite those around them, 
both Kings and people, to league against them. i\nd thus may have 
been effectually extirpated those renowned Vanaprastha Brahmans ; df 
whom no vestige now remains. 

R was a fit theme for some poet, in his frenzy, to describe their con- 
tests with the neighbouring Kings and people, as a war with gigantic 
enemies. And, whatever the imagination of the poet could invent, 
there was credulity enough lunongst the Hindus to devour. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 

OPINIONS OF THE HINDU PIJILOSOPHEKS ON THE NATURE OP OOD, OF THE DIF- 
FERENT BEINGS IN THE UNIVERSE, AND PARTICULARLY THE SOUL. 

I » . 

The Vanaprastha Brahmans, or Ascetics, being bound, by their rules, 
to devote a large portion of their leisure every day to the contempla- 
tion of Para-Brahma ; it is not surprizing that they should have acquired 
some tolerably pure notions of the Divinity ; unless, indeed, we are to 
suppose they derived them, by direct tradition, from the early patri- 
^ehs ; from whom they were not extremely remote. It is only by the 
latter way that they can have mounted up to Melchisedech,. to Job, to 
Abraham, luid many other celebrated personages who were near the era 
of the flood. 

God,” to use the words of the philosophers of India, is an Ira- 
material Being, pure and unmixed, without qualities, form, or divi- 
sion ; the Lord and Master of all things. He extends over all,^ sees 
all, knows all, directs all ; without beginning, and without end. 
Power, strength, and gladness dwell with Him.” 

This is but a slight sketch of the lofty terms in which the Hindu writ- 
ings, after their philosophers, describe the Para-Brahma or Supreme 
Being. But it is painful to see tljese sublime attributes unworthily pro- 
faned, by prostituting them to the false gods of the country, and blend- 
ing them with innumerable other attributes, as ridiculous and absurd as 
the fables to which they are attached* 

The earliest of these philosophers, maintaining ideas of the Godhead 
so pure, in all probability never strayed into, the absurdities of polythe- 
ism and idolatry. Their successors, however, adopted them by degrees, 
and insensibly conducted the nation, whose^ oracles they were, into all 
the extravagances in which we see them now involved. Hence we may 
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conclude, that the speculations of those spurious toacliers have pre- 
vailed no farther than to corrupt the purity of the iuhcreui notions, and 
of regular tradition, respecting the nature and unity of (Joel, as well as 
the worship which was paid to Him by those who flourished immediately 
after the Deluge. 

These philosophers soon separated into two parties, upon (ho nature 
of God, and that of the universe. Dp to the present time.s, each has 
its numerous jmrtisans. The first is called Bzeitam, the Sect of fzm ; 
that is to say those who hold the existence of tu'o beings or substances, 
namely, God, and the World, which He created, and to which He is 
united. 

The other sect is called Adwifam ; not Txoo ; meaning, tliose who 
acknowledge but one being, one substance, one God. 

The professors of tlie last doctrine designate the foundation of their 
system by the two techiii(;al expressions Abhavana liliova-naxli : From 
nothina; nothing comes. They maintain tliat (Walton is an im|)ossibility, 
and that, on the other hand, a pr(*-existing and eternal substance is ab- 
solutely chimerical. From these premises thev inft>r, that,, whatever 
we imagine to be the universe, and the various ol))(‘cts which appear to 
compose it, is nothing but a pure illusion, or Mntfu. 

From the various tales which they have invented for illustrating their 
system, 1 have selected the following : 

“ A man, in a dream, imagined that ho was crowned King of a certain 
“ country, with great pomp and many ceremonies. On waking, he 
“ met a man who had just come from that country, and who related to 
“ him the whole circumstances of a Kin*; beiii" chosen and crowned 
“ there. His narrative agreed in all points with what the other hatl 
“ seen in vision. There was, theret()rc, no more reality in what the 
“ one person believed that he had seen, than in what the other cer- 
“ tainly had dreamed. The illusion was equal with regard to both : 

“ for that which we take to be a reality is nothing more than a dccep- 
“ tion from the Deity, the only being that exists : and the various 
“ things we behold are but appearances, or rather modifications of the 
“ Divinity.” 
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I know not whether these philosophers deduce from their pernicious 
system, all the consequences which naturally follow from it. Some of 
them I know have done so. I have read, iir a Hindu book, an ex- 
tract from the celebrated poem of the Bharata, the author of which 
introduces on the scene the god Siva, instructing his wife Pai'vali, in 
familiar discourse. He tells her plainly, amongst other things, that the 
most abominable crimes, such as adultery, fraud, and. violence are 
mere sports in the eye. of the Divinity. 

In the system of Dwitam, which admits of two essences, God and 
Matter, our souls are nothing but a portion of the Divinity ; which is 
enveloped, as it were, by real objects, and shaded by the various 
passions which affect those several substances, and are inherent in them. 
The supporters of this last opinion try to explain it by the image of the 
sun, which appears in many vessels of water, all distinct from each 
other ; or by an ingot of gold, from which various trinkets and vessels 
are formed ; while there is but one sun and one ingot. 

The ordinary Brahmans, less learned, but more intelligent than those 
of the cast who attach themselves to the controversies of Dwitam and 
Adwitam, acknowledge one Supreme Being, the author and creator of 
the universe and of our souls. But they do not confound these created 
things with God, by whom men are governed, punished, and rewarded, 
according to the goodness or evil of their doings. 

There is still another scheme of philosophy, which is utterly rejected 
by the Brahmans, and is said to be followed and taught by the Jainas 
and the votaries of Buddha. This system is nothing else than the pure 
Materialism, which Spinosa and his disciples have endeavoured to pass 
for a new discovery of their own. The materialists of India appear to 
have long preceded them in this doctrine, and have drawn from it the 
same practical deductions which their European brethren have done, 
and which have been propagated in modern times with such pernicious 
success. 

Agreeably to this system, there is no god but matter; which, 
separating into various masses, forms as many gods, according to some ; 
and the whole forming but one god, according to others. 
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Thence they conclude that there caii be neither sin nor virtue, no 
migration nor transmigration of souls ; tliat after death, (here is no 
Swarga, or. place of delight ; no Naraka, or Abode of torment, 'fhe 
truly wise man, according to them, is ho who seeks after all tiie pleasures 
of sense, and who believeff in nothing that he does not see. All beyond 
this is a chimera. 

God, says a philosopher of this abominable school, possesses four 
Saldi qr Faculties ; which are like so many wives. These ’are know- 
ledge, desire, energy, and deeeplion or illusion. 

The body, in applying the first Sakti, whicli is Knowledge, to its 
whole senses at once, enjoys perfect pleasure. It is but imperfect, if 
the diffusion is limited to a part of them. From this partial extension 
of knowledge proceed pain and sleep. Death is a U)tal suspension 
of the knowledge of the body regarding its senses. It thus becomes 
insensible and perishes. 

It is to amuse and divert Himself with the pleasures of infancy, that 
God creates his own substance into children, while at the same time 
He is enjoying the varying gratifications of maturity and age. Such, 
in a few words, is the whole secret of the causes of tfic commencement 
of life, and of its close. 

The second Sakti of the Divinity is Desire, which changes with the 
various impressions it receives. God is man, horins dog, insect, or 
in short whatever He wishes to be. His desire extends to each living 
creature, and varies with the instinct of each individual. Ho is de- 
lighted by enjoying what is adapted to the particular gratification of 
each. ^ 

But the Sakti of Desire unf<)rtunatcly obscures that of knowledge, 
and hinders it from perceiving that there is no other deity but the 
material body, propagation, life, and fteath. From this ignorant 
deviation, occasioned by Desire, the inclinations of men are derived ; 
such as the affection of a mother for her children, and the pains she takes 
in rearing them. The truly wise man, who would acquire the enlightened 
knowledge of truth and nature, must therefore renounce de.sire. 

The third Sakti is Energy, upon which these pretendcrl philosophers 
speak still more mysteriously. 
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All the universe, according to them, lay in confusion. Men lived 
without subordination, without laws or casts. To remedy this mighty 
disorder, a general conshltation of bodies was held. Energy proposed 
to them the following scheme : “ let us collect,” quoth she, “ from all 
“ bodies, whatsoever is found most excellent in each. From such 
“ materials I will form a complete man, who, by the union of beauty, 
“ wisdom, and strength, shall make himself master of the whole 
“ earth, afid become its only King. I shall be his spouse ; and from 
“ our marriage shall spring bodies innumerable, each more perfect 
“ than another.” The project was approved, and carried into effect. 
It fully succeeded ; and from the body of the wife of a Brahman, 
called Sutadana, was born the god Buddha; a being, incomparable 
in all perfections ; who has promulgated laws, the transgression of 
which is the most heinous sin. No itdquity can be more enormous 
than to deny Buddha to be what he is. He who acknowledges him, is 
the true Bauddhist, a Brahman indeed ; the Guru among Brahmans. 
His own body is his only god. To his body alone he offers up sacrifice. 
He procures for himself all possible enjoyments ; he has no dread of 
any thing ; he eats indiscriminately of all food. He scruples not to 
lie, in order to attain the objects of his wish. He acknowledges 
neither Vishnu nor Siva, nor any other god but himself 

“ But, as all individuals are so many deities,* or rather modifica- 
“ tions of the same god, why are they not all endowed with the same 
“ talents and equal penetration ? Why are the greater part ddVoid of 
“ sublime intelligence?” Such was the objection started by a new 
proselyte to one of the sages of the sect. His answer was, that “ the 
“ evil entirely proceeded ^rom the fourth Sakti called Maya or 
“ Illusion. It is the cause of all deception, and makes men take what 
“ is false for what is true. It. has misled men into a belief that there 
“ are gods; that there are such vicissitudes as living and dying, 
“ pollution and purification. The only means of shunning the errors 
“ of Maya is to cling to the doctrines of Bauddhism.” 

The author of the Tanlra Sastra, from whom I have borrowed this 
exposition of the system, proceeds next to explain creation, and 
to make us comprehend how God, united to Maya, should have 
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produced men differing so greatly in their inclinations. But what he 
advances could only have proceeded from an extravagant imagination, 
and is no more worthy of attention than the talk of a sick man who is 
deprived of his reason by delirium. 

He then returns to the principles and doctrine as above deseribcil. 
He sneers at the Brahmans for (heir ablutions, fasts, penitence, sacri- 
fices, mantras, vedas. The true veda, he exclaims, 4s for a man to 
please himself, to procure all sensual enjoyments, to take vengeance 
upon an enemy, and pursue him to dejith ; to disclaim all sentiment of 
humanity, and to think x)nly of his own advantage. 

It is not wonderful that persons, who pronmlgate doctrines like these, 
.should have created enemies to themselves ; or that the Brahmans, in 
particular, should be at open war with a sect that sets their principles 
so completely at defiance. 

But the most odious part of this deU^stable doctrine is (he gravity 
with which it inculcates the renunciation of all natural feelings, such as 
filial piety, compassion for the distressed, and similar projrensities ; 
which they sometimes denounce as .sinfid. 

In tracing the course of this .system, we encounUsr the Jiistory of a 
certain King, who scarcely ever left the apartments of his wives ; but 
notwithstanding condemned to d(!atli a man whose crime was (he prac- 
tice of humanity and of charity towards his feliow-criiaturcs. 

Nevertheless, I doubtwhether the gimuine Bauddhists would avow such 
horrid doctrines ; and I rather believe the calumny must have been in- 
vented by some envious Brahman, for the ])urpose of casting odium on a 
sect for which his cast entertains the most implacable hatrisl. 

While employed ip writing these pages, I am in the midst of a dis- 
trict, where there are great numbers of Jainas or followers of Buddha; 
and, after much enquiry into their character and conduct, I can assert 
that, in the practice of the moral virtues, they are not beneath the level 
of other Hindus ; and that, in good faith, in probity, and disinterested- 
ness, they far surpass their antagonists the Brahmans. 

I can also recognise in the present description of the sy stem in ques- 
tion, the bias of some Hindu philosophers, which always prompts them 
to extremes, in their theories as well as in their actions. 
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One prominent custom amongst them is, never to yield to their taste 
or appetite in eating or drinking ; but to habituate themselves to the 
most nauseous aliments. 

They must elevate themselves above the prejudices of the vulgar, and 
always pursue, in their conduct and mode of thinking, a course opposite 
to that of others. 

They hold it improper to give themselves up to sensual pleasures in 
this present world, in which the desires of the body must be suppressed 
by mortifying penance. 

At any rate, it must be admitted, that, if the Bauddhists actually hold 
the odious and detestable tenets which arc ascribed to them, in the re- 
ports which we have here abridged ; thesfe have no visible influence on 
their behaviour, or the slightest effect in relaxing the social ties which 
bind them, equally with other casts, to the great stock of society. What- 
ever is peculiar to their order they abstain from making public, by writ- 
ing or in act ; and this reserve, which is still continued, is probably 
occasioned by the memory of ancient persecution, which has at length 
softened down a rugged and pernicious system into a harmless theme 
of speculation. 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF I»B.V/ r/.’.VC/; IN I’UHIFYINU THE .SOUL; ANU ON rUKIFI- 

CATION HY FIRK. 

The doctrine of the Ascetic philosophers wiis, that Retirement should 
dissipate the clouds of Illusion which lead ns astray? and break the 
chains which unite us too closc^ly with the created bein<^s that sin'roiuul 
us ; as well as with our own evil passions, which entanj^le, depress and 
pollute the soul. Being thus set free, it rejoins (he Divinity, cvcai Para- 
Brahma ; and the penitent now cleansi'd (i*oni tin* stains ol‘ guilt which 
defile other men, can holdlv exclaim ‘‘Behold a Brahman ! 1 am wholly 
“ divine : [ am Brahma !” 

Men, whom vain philosophy has heguik'd inlo lliis ecstatical pride, 
cannot fail to look upon all other mortals with cont(*mpt; as wretches 
whose accumulated j)ollution and sins reijuire the revolution ol gener- 
ation after generation to expiate. 

This pride was farther inllamed by the marks of attention, or rather 
of adoration, which the greatest Princes lavished upon them ; and 
which they accepted with absolute coolness, or in a manner which 
shewed that they considered the honour as not more than their due. 

After this, one ceases to wonder at the behaviour of one of these 
philosophers called IMandanis ; who, according to Strabo, refused to 
visit Alexander the Great, when he sent for him, and even wrote a 
haughty epistle to that sovereign. He was no doubt a Vanapradha 
Brahman, and doubtless he shewed great condescension iii taking the 
trouble to write to any one. Ihit, if the letter of this Hindu philoso- 
pher, as preserved by Strabo, be not a forgery, at I(*ast it is certain 
that, by paraphrasing and tricking it out in fine Greek, it is so dis- 
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guised that, I venture to say, it never came out of the hands of a Hindu 
Muni or Rishi in that shape. ^ 

Rut, how did this penitence or purification operate upon the Ancho- 
ret, in his solitary state ? It o])erated in three ways ; by subduing the 
passions, by the habit of contemplation, and by the mortification of the 
body. By the first, tliey pretended not only to eradicate the three great 
propensities l)efore-mentioned, as relating to land, money, and women ; 
but also to extirpate all ordinary prejudices, concerning casts, distinc- 
tions and lionours. Their wish was to extinguish the most natural feel- 
ings, and even the instincts implanted in us by nature for our preserv- 
ation. They required of their disciples to be insensible to heat and cold, 
to wind and rain ; and to eat, without reluctance, not only the most 
offensive and disgusting scraps, but even things of which nature herself 
shews her utmost abhorrence. They called this discii)line by the name 
of Molaha Sadhakam, or Exerche of Deliverance, In many respects, 
then, they were more Stoical than Zeno, and more Cynical than Dio- 
genes himself. 

It is ])rol)ablc, at tlic same time, that the great number of the solitary 
Brahmans did not enter into these extremes, but left them to be prac- 
tised by some enthusiastical penitents of an inferior order ; although it 
cannot be disputed that their rules led implicitly to all the excesses that 
have been mentioned. 

Even at the present time tliere are pretended penitents, who teach 
and practise tlie detestable iloLsIia Sadhakam, Some of’ them go en- 
tirely naked, and affect, by that evidence, to shew that they are insen- 
sible to the passion that has the most powerful influence over men, and 
that the objects most capable of exciting it have no influence whatever 
upon them. 

Many of these naked Sannyasis are still met with about the country, 
to whom theCireek authors gave the name ot Gi/mnosopliisfs, They all ex- 
ercise the profession of mendicity ; and under the appellation of Sannyasis 
are mere vagabonds, without house or habitation. Though completely 
naked, no appearance of any throb or involuntary motion is ever seen in 
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parts of the body, ovou which the will has often but little control. 
Sights the most a])t to produce excitement, appear to make no im^ 
prcssioii on this race of knaves. The multitude wlio are imaccpiainted 
with the means bv which this control has been ac(|uired, and who be- 
lieve them to be out of the reach ot' passion, liold them in great 
admiration. And the Kuroj)ean authors, who are not much better in- 
formed, have ascribc'd this power ol restraint to cooling* medicines; 
of which, according to them, they make constant use for the purpose of 
deadening their feelings. Hut the utmost austeritv of living is not 
likely, ot itself, to make them so (*ailous to tiu' imj)ressions which 
affect the senses, and irresistibly inflncaici' that animal affection which 
these j)(autents boast that tlu'v have' subduc'd. Hut, so far from tiu'ir 
leading an austere^ and regulated lifh, { ran testify that they are, of all 
Hindus, the most intemperate; i*ating publicly, and without shame, 
all sorts ot meat, and imiiiodcn*at(dy using strong liquors and intoxicating 
drugs. These transgrt'ssions an? imput('d to them as nothing. They 
are bannyasis; and the use? of the iVIoksha Sadhakam, whi(*h they arc 
sup|)osiHl to practise under those? circumstance's, (‘xempts them from 
all blame. 

'J'he re'al uu'ans e*mploy(*d for ])rodue*iiig flu? (|uie'se*e)u*e' alhide?d to 
are? (piite? nu'ehanical. Hel()re' venturing te) e'xhibil themse'lve's, the?y 
attach a lu'avy weight, so as to swing be'tween tIu'ir lee?t towards the 
grounel. This is augmente'd from time? to time?0an(l they drag it about 
with so givat an effort, that the* muscle's are* deracinate'd, or so we?akened 
as no longer te) be capable of tIu'ir fimeilions. Sue h I have be?cn 
positively assured, is the? sole? cause* e)f the* l;ime)us inertia in the 
Gymne)se)phists e)r nake?el Sannyasis e)f Inelia. 

Others amongst them be)ast of' having e*e)nejuereel natural feelings of 
another kinel ; anel the?y give hen-riblej pre)ofs e)l* it, by eating human 
excrements, without shewing the? slighte?st sym[)le)in of elisgiisl. The 
stupid Hinelu, wlio is never tierkled hut by extrem(?s of sonic sort or 
other, looks at tlie fanatic with admiration, anel fe'C'Is nothing but 
respect anel reverence. 

Contemplation fills up the outline sketched by the mortification of 
the passions, by replenishing the soul with thoughts of the Divinity, 
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and re-uniting it to that first being from whom it emanated, and of 
whom it is a part. This re-union is not effected all at once, but by 
several degrees, as will be explained under the head of the Sannyasis. 

It is to bring about, by little and little this happy union, that the 
Vanaprastha is obliged, by his rules, to devote a considerable portion of 
his time every day to contemplation. 

The third degree of perfection consisted in the morUficalion of the 
body ; by wliich was understood, not only that hard and austere mode 
of living, which every one must lead who aspires to ])erfection ; but 
also fre(|uent bathing, according to the usages. These ])hilosophei’s 
confounded the pollution of the body with that of the soul, and were 
persuaded that they reciprocally passed into one another ; and therefore 
they believed that the bath, by cleansing the body, had also the virtue 
to purify the soul. This was more ])articularly the case when it was 
performed in the Ganges, or any of the other rivers which superstition 
had rendered famous. 

The little that now remained to coinj)lete tlu; work of ])uriHcation 
was accomplished hy Jirc. It was for this reason tliat all the devotees 
were burned after death. Their obseciuics were attended only by the 
solitary llrahmans, their companions ; and wore in the same taste as 
those we have formerly described ; though much less protracted than 
those of the ordinary lh ahmans. It could not indeed be supjmsed that 
they should stand so iguch in need of purificatory ceremonies, after 
renunciation of the world, the gloomy life they had led in the deserts, ^ 
and their continued labour of purification during the whole course of 
their existence. 

But, the uttermost perfection of purity was only to be attained by 
terminating their earthly course hy,fire, and offering themselves alive on 
the burning pile. Strabo relates the history of the Brahman Ca/anus, in 
which there is nothing improbable ; wdio exhibited this spectacle before 
the whole army of Alexander. At the same time, I do not believe that 
examples of this kind were frequent among the Vanaprasthas. I re- 
member but one instance in all the Hindu books I have perused or 
heard read ; which was of an ascetic and his wife. Both were advanced 
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in years ; and they joined together in erecting the tiincral pile ; seated 
themselves very quietly upon i(, set fire to it themselves, and were 
consumed together. After the higliest degree of purilieation wliich 
human beings can reach, their souls were speedily reiiuiled to the 
Divinity, without the slightest danger of being called ujK)n to revisit 
the earth. 

Such were the melancholy and de[)lorable efiects of the Hindu 
superstition, and of tlie chimerical notions of their most enlighteiieil 
philosophers. 

Calanus was undoubtedly one of (he Vauapraathas. C’('rtainly he 
could not have had the education and the manners of (he (ireeks; and 
that was a sufHcient reason with that vain nation to treat him as a 
barbarian, ('icero, who has copied this story from the (ireek historians, 
treats him in the same manner \ Hut it may be reasonably doubted 
that he was not so ignorant a man as the great Roman imagines; 
although at the same time, 1 do not |)ret(‘nd (hat oiir Vanaprastha had 
any knowledge of (Grecian mythology, as (-icero seems to su|)pose, or 
that lie chose the manner of his (h'ath in imitation of that of f Hercules; 
a name which |)robal)ly he had nrvcv heard of. 

What Cicero nu'ntions of Calanus Ixa’ng born at (he liiot of the 
Caucasus, confirms what I hav(‘ already said coiu(‘rning tlu' origin of 
the Rrahmans ; and tends to slu*w, that the discoverii's made at tlic 
time of the invasion by iVh‘xand(‘r, at a jx'rioil so n(*ar the establish- 
ment of these philosoj)hers in India, ari‘ evidence ol* their deriving their 
descent from the environs ol‘ that famous mountain. 

* Cahiims Indus, iiidoclus ac barharu'', in radieibus (\-m(a''i ualii^^, <iia voluntatr viviis 
combustus ost. Tiisc. ii. 

f Est ])rotccto (juiddain ctiaiii in barbaris ir<*ntibus pra*sctiti(ns atcjiio divinans : si(|Mid(iJi 
ad mortem proficiscens C’alaniis Indus, emn adseciideret in ro;rum ardentein, () prartaruni 
disccssiim, inquit, e vita, cum, ut Herculi ennti^it, moitali corpore crcmalo, in liiccm 
animus excesserit ! Cumqiie Alexander eiim ro^mret, si fjuid M*llel, nt diceret: Oplirne 
inquit ; propediem te videbo. Quod ita conligit. Nam, Babylone, [)aucii> [)o.st diebuM, 
Alexander cst Jiiortuus, Divin. i. 23. 
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OF Tin; I.F./IItNI.V(J OF THE SOLITARY linJUMANH AND OF THE EI’OCII OF THE FLOOD, 

Having already treated on the devotion, and the moral and philoso- 
phical system of the Vanaprasthas, it would he now pro[)cr to consider 
the learning or science to which they were addicted. But what has been 
elsewhere said on the sciences of the Brahmans in general, applies so 
nearly to those of the* devotees, that it is unnecessary to repeat it. 
There are two sciences, however, the one useful and the other 
pernicious, to which they in a jiarticular manner apply themsidves ; 
namely, astronomy and magic. I have already given my reasons for 
not entering minutely into the former ; but it is so connected with 
the epoch of the universal deluge, an event famous through all the 
world, and the point from which they date their astronomical calcula- 
tions, as well as their commercial and ordinary eras ; that I shall detail 
a few of the principal notices which the ancient Vanaprastha Brahmans 
have transmitted to us on this subject. They have been treated very 
superficially by such authors as have come in my way. 

They recognize four ages of fhe world ; to which they give the 
name of Ynga. They attribute to each of these, a duration, which 
wouhl extend that of the world to several millions of years. 

The first is called Sutya-i/ugu, or the age of innocence, which 
they prolong to 1 ,7!2S,000 years. The second, which they call Trcta- 
yuga, lasted about a fourth part less than the preceding, or 1,296,000 
years. The third, called Dicapara-yuga, continued for one-third 
less than the second, or 864,000 years. And the last, in which we 
now live, and which is called Kali-yuga, or the age of misery, will 
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endure one half less than the third, and will consequently amount only 
to 432,000 years. 

This last a»e coniincnccs with tlie epoch of the lliiulu deluge; and 
the year of the Christian era, 180.>, in which 1 am now writing these 
pages, corresponds to the year lOOG of (he Kali-viiga. 

I imagine it will not he necessary to attempt proving to reasonahle 
j)crsons that the three first of these ages are fahnlou.s. The Hindus 
themselves seem to regard them in that light ; since, in (he afliiirs of 
life, they make no mention of these yngas ; and all their calculations 
and dates, as well as the most ancient monmnents, and the most authen- 
tic that are fl)und among them, take* (lu‘ir origin from (he commence- 
ment of the 

This pretension It) high antitpiity is a chimera which has heen pur- 
sued by evc'ry nation, as they sank into idolatry, anti, forgetting the tra- 
ditions of their ancestors, believed they could add to (heir glory, by 
seeking iin origin high and remote. It is well known how liir the 
Chinese, the l”'-g\ ptitms, and (he Creeks pnsln'd (heir ckiims in this re- 
spect. Hut no Jincient people h:is ad\ :mced liiglna’ in this career of 
ambition than the Hindus; who. ctirry ing tn ery thing to excess, must 
even remove to an inconceivahit' distance (he creation of the world. 

At the close of caich of (he yngas which they admit, a revolution 
in nature took place, so uni\’ersal, that not a vestige of it subsisted in 
that which followed. I'hc' gods themselves have had their share! in the 
ireneral chaime. Vishnu, who was white in the last re;volution, is be- 
conic black in tlu* |)r(?scnl. ^ 

It is tlicrcfbre c’lcar tlial tlu* of* iIk' friic era of the 

Hindus, that is to sav the Kali-vuj^a, in which wc now live, must as- 
cend very nearly to the (*|)()ch of tlu* universal flood; an (*vent most 
distinctly marked hy the Hindu authors, who ;»ive it the name of 
Jala-pral(iij(tm^ or water delude. 

The author of‘the Ulnigavata ^ives a very clear and detail(‘cl account 
of this delude, which covered tlie whole surface of the (‘artli. It is said 
in this book, one of the most ancient and famous of any which the H’fn- 
dus acknowledge that the Jala-pralayam, or universal inundation of 
water, swept off all mankind, with the exception of the seven famous 
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Rishis or Penitents ; who, with their wives, were saved from the total 
ruin of the human race, by means of a sliip, into which Vishnu made 
them embark, and of which he liimsclf became the pilot. 

Besides this narrative in the Bhagavata, frequent allusions to the Jala- 
pralayam are found in several authors ; some of whom add, that, be- 
sides the seven penitents, who embarked in the ship providetl by Vishnu, 
there was also preserved in it Maim, who appears, to be the great 
Noah himself. 

I believe that the universal Hood is not more clearly, announced in 
any ancient writings whatever, that have alluded to it, nor described in 
a manner more close to the recital of Moses, than in the Hindu book 
to which we have referred. 

Thus a concurrent testimony of this remarkable epoch is afforded us, 
whose antiquity cannot be called in (piestion ; by the only people, per- 
haps, on earth, which has never been humbled into a state of barbarism, 
and whose territory, from its situation, climate, and fertility, must have 
been settled amongst the earliest of all ; a nation which, perhaps, above 
all others, has been rigidly attach'ed to its rites ; and in whose customs 
no considerable change has been ever known. That nation, in its civil 
institutions, dates always from the epoch of the abatenumt of the 
flood. It appears, in its civil and popular intercourse, to have entirely 
rejected its other fabled ages, and to cling solely to this ; since, as we 
have shewn above, all the eras promulgated in public, take their source 
from the commencement of the Kali-yuga, that is, the precise period 
of the flood. Even'y public ai^ private act bears that it is done on such 
a year of its cycle of sixty years ; and it expresses exactly, how many 
such cycles have elaj)sed from the deluge downwards. How many facts 
connected with historical truth are coqsidered to be immutably fixed, 
which have not nearly so solid a foundation as this? 

Another very remarkable circumstance is, that their manner of reck- 
oning the age of the world expressly agrees with what we have in 
Scripture : “ And it came to ]>ass in the six hundredth and first year, 
“ in the first month, the first day of the month, the waters were dried 
“ up from off the earth.” So saith the Scripture (Gen. viii.) ; and so 
the Hindus compute ; by such a day of a given month, in a certain 
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year ; numbering the cycle, and reckoning from the commencement of 
the Kali-yugam. 

In the passage above cited, it is no doubt the epoch of Noah’s birth 
that is in question. He was then entering into his six lumdreth and 
first year. But, to say nothing of the opinion of several chronologists, 
that Noah’s birth-day fell on the same day of the year that the world 
commenced upon, bating the six days of creation; it appears, that, 
in times immediately succeeding tl>o deluge, the Scriptures reckon only 
by the years of this patriarch; and that the anniversary of his birth 
commemorated to nion the day on which the earth was restored to them : 
a memorable day, forming the epoch from whicli they were thenceforth 
to date the years of the renascence of tlie earth. 

A tliousand revolutions occurring, in dark ages, amongst oilier ancient 
nations ; some alterations in figures, which there is reason to suspect in 
the holiest of all books, with other causes, have obscured that just cid- 
culation which the Hindus alone, seated in a land which was exempt 
from the troubles that agitated other countries, have to tin’s day been 
enabled to preserve. 

Besides their civil Cycle of sixty years, they have also adopted one of 
ninety; which is used only in astronomical calculations. They both 
commence from the same epoch, that of the cessation of the flood, or 
beginning of the Kali-yugam. It may be (juestioned, howtwer, whether 
the astronomical Cycle be of the same anti(|uity as the civil ; and it 
may be well sup[)osed that the astronomers, having arisen after the es- 
tablishment of tlie nation, made it to accord with that which they found 
already established, and that they could not, or durst not, change it. 
They likewise saw that the two modes of calculating coidd never occa- 
sion the least confusion ; because, in every third succession of the Cycles, 
they started together afresh. 

The Hindu astronomers admit into their calculations another <?poch, 
still more modern ; as it commences only about the middle of the first 
century of the Christian era. It is called the Salivahanu epoch, because 
it takes its date from the death of a famous King of India of that name, 
who reigned in a province called Sagam. 

X X 
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The Chinese Mkei^trise have a civil Cycle, of sixty years, in common 
with the Hindus 5 but there is this difference between the two races, 
that the Chinese are ignorant of any relation wliich their era bears to 
that of the flood. It is hardly to be imagined that the two nations 
couldi'have communicated with each other, seeing that they do not 
agree in the computation. For, according to some authors- who have 
written on the affairs of China, the birth of our Saviour falls on the 
fifty-eighth year of the Chinese Cycle, while it coincides with the forty- 
second of theCycle of theHindus. This at least confirms the antiquity of 
the Cycle of sixty years still in use with the two most ancient races of 
people on the face of the earth. 

It would :be useless perhaps to inquire whether this Cycle was insti- 
tuted .before the flood, and whether it be from Noah or his immediate 
descendants that the Hindus have derived it All that we know for 
certain is, that the weekly Cycle was instituted and acted upon before 
that famous epoch, and that the Hindu week agrees exactly with that 
of the Hebrews and with ours. The days of their week correspond pre- 
cisely with those of ours, and arc numbered just in the same way. 

But what is peculiar to them is that, in the same manner as every 
day of the week and every month of the year has its particular name, 
so has each of the sixty years of the Cycle- Thus, they do not say that 
a certain event happened on the twentieth or thirtieth year of the Cycle; 
but they give the year its name, and say that it happened in the year 
Krodhief the year Vimasu, the year Pingala, and so forth. 

The only solid difficulty which remains unexplained in the Hindu 
computation with regard to the flood, is to ascertain whether it corre- 
sponds with that of the Bible. 

- I '’reply to this, that, though some discrepancy may be observed be- 
tween the two, it is not of consequence enough to produce any serious 
doubt respecting the event to which both of them relate. 

Let us take into our consideration, for example, that there is a differ- 
ence of more than nine hundred years between the period supposed to 
have elapsed between the flood and the birth of Christ, as it stands on 
the authority of the version of the Septuagint, and on that of the Vul- 
gate. Neither of these calculations is wholly rejected, and both of them 
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have able chronologists for supporters. The Catholic church, which 
adheres to the Vulgate for the Old Testament, adopts the calculation 
of the Seventy for the Roman Martyrology, which is read every day in 
the church service. 

The difference, therefore, between the Hindu' calculation and ours 
does not appear a sufficient reason for our rejecting it, or even for our 
supposing that it does not proceed from the same source; 

According to the Hindu calculation, the time elapsed between the 
Jala-pralayam, or Deluge, and the birth of Jesus Christ, is three thou> 
sand and one hundred and two years. This period does not at all cor- 
respond with tiie calculation drawn from the Vulgate, as there is the 
wide difference between them of about seven hundred and fifty years. 
But it approaches much nearer to the calculation made in the Septuagint, 
which gives a space of three, thousand two hundred and fifty-eight years 
between the Deluge and the commencement of the Christian era. If 
we'conform to this last calculation, the epoch of tlu/Hindu Jala-pralayam, 
does not differ from that of the deluge of the Scripture more than one 
hundred and fifty-six years. 

A discrepancy to this extent, in so intricate a computation is so far 
from affecting the credibility of the event, that the Hindu epoch, on the 
contrary, serves to confirm that of the Scripture, and adds incontestable 
evidence to that most important event, the universal deluge. 

Some modern chronologists, at the head of whom stands the learned 
Tournemine, who have taken their calculation from the Vulgate, have 
found between the Deluge and the Christian era, a period of three 
thousand two hundred and thirty-four years ; and they have supported 
their system upon solid grounds. In adopting their opinion, we have 
a variation of only one bundrecTand thirty-two years between the Hindu 
computation and that of Scripture ; a difference of the less importance 
that the authors of this system give it only as conjectural, and with the 
view of reconciling the Septuagint with the Vulgate. 

It is not at all to be imagined, that the flood of Deucalion should ap- 
proach so near the true one as that of the Hindus does. The learned 
place it so near the birth of Jesus Christ, that it can in nowise have been 
borrowed from the scriptural flood, or intended to denote the same 
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event. That of Ogyges, though long anterior to the deluge of Deuca- 
lion, is nevertheless posterior by more than thirteen hundred years to 
the Jala-prcdayam of the Hindus, if we allow, with the best chronolo- 
gists, that it preceded the Christian era only about seventeen hundred 
and ninety years. It must thence be concluded, that, in reality, it was 
merely a considerable inundation in a particular country. The same 
observation equally applies to that of Deucalion, if, in fact, it be not 
wholly fabulous. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 

OF THE MAGIC PRACTISED BY THE VANAPRASTIIA BRAHMANS, AND STILL IN USE 

AMONG THE HINDUS, 


The secrets of Magic are taught in sovfcral Hindu books, and parti- 
cularly in that of the four Vedas, which hoars the name of Atharvana 
Veda. The Brahmans assert, and wish to have it believed, that this 
Veda is not in existence; being desirous to. avoid the suspicion of 
being initiated in the pernicious science wiiich it teaches. But this 
assertion is the less to be believed, l)ecaiise books of tin's sort arc sure to 
be preserved, in preference to all others, in an idolatrous country. 

Another motive which induces the Brahmans to keep this book con- 


cealed is that bloody sacrifices of living victims, hinnan not excepted, 
are there prescribed as part of the magical ceremonies which it teaches, 
as well as of the worship of the Bhutas or Demons which it enjoins. 
The Brahman Devotees were accustomed to study these Vedas, and 


particularly that of the Atharvana. We have had occasion to remark 
elsewhere, that their sacrifices frequently bore a great resemblance to 


magical operations ; and the power which such sacrifices were supposed 
to possess over the Gods themselves, makes it extremely probable that 
those who practised them were conversant in the mysteries of that 


pernicious art. 

We have also mentioned that the Solitary Brahmans, at first cherished 
and respected by the Kings and their people, became at last detestable 
to all their neighbours, on account of the terror which their malediction 
and their magical sacrifices inspired ; and that this was probably the 
real cause which united against them the Princes in the vicinity of 
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their retreats, who at last extirpated that sect of philosophers ; so that 
no vestige of them now remains. 

There is no reason, therefore, to doubt that the Brahmans in the 
remotest times, have been conversant in all the mysteries of the art of 
magici They still give it a place in the table of their sciences ; and 
indeed it holds a high rank among the sixty four-divisions which they 
arrogate to belong exclusively to themselves. It is no less certain that 
many of them dabble in magic to the present times, and are publicly 
known to be initiated in all the secrets of the Occult art. 

There still exist, in all the casts, numbers of persons, who pretend 
to be skilled only in some one of the many branches of magic, such 
as that of divination, augury, and other branches of the science which 
imply nothing of a perniciofts tendency. It is hot to be wondered at 
that in a country like India, plunged in the thick /•darkness of gross 
idolatry, and of every sort of superstition, impostors should abound, 
whO' find their interest dn promoting such abuses. In every quarter, 
tellers of good fortune are to be found, who will distribute good luck 
to those who are willing, to pay for it. Brahmans, and even Pariahs, 
called Valuver, announce the good and the evib days, •favourable and 
inauspicious omens, tell fortunes, by observing the features of the face 
or the lines on the palm of the hand : and those who exercise this 
profession are consulted by incredible numbers. 

..But . these common soothsayers are' by no means dreaded, or held 
miear.; while those who are understood to be initiated in the pro- 
found mysteries of magic, or such as possess the art to detect robberies, 
and the most secret crimes, to cure diseases, or to bring them on, 
to. infuse a devil into the body of any one, or to expel him, and to 
produce other similar effects of supernatural influence, are looked upon 
with horror and awe. 

.Those pretenders to real magic are ofl;en consulted by personrf'who 
wish to avenge themselves of some enemy by way of malediction j and 
also by sick persons, who are persuaded that their disease has-been 
caused by some magical operation directed against them, and who 
would gladly recover their health by a' counteracting art, able to repel 
tiheiipalady and return it upon those from whom' it proceeded. '' 



I believe that a better notion of the art cannot be given, than by 
offering a short notice of a Hindu book, called A^ushada Parikthi 
which has fallen into my hands, and which perhaps few Europeans 
have yet heard of What I have to report, I believe, will give but 
little insight into the magical art ; but may prove interesting to tlioac 
who are desirous of understanding and comparing tlie practices of the 
various ancient people on this subject. 

I compress into three heads the doctrines of this book. 

1. What is the aim of the inagrciaii, and how far docs his jrower 
extend ? 

2. What means does he employ to succi'ed hi his operations? 

3. Wliat has he himself to dread in his magical jiriicticcs ? 

As ta the first, there is no sort of good or evil which the magician 
will not undertake to jiroduco ; although he is more inclined to the 
evil. There is no species of malady which he does not pretend to be 
able to cure; fever, dropsy, retention of urine; pain in the whole 
members, fatuity, madness, and all other disorders. But all this is 
nothing compared to the energy with which he denounces the de- 
struction of an enemy’s army besieging a place, the death of the 
commander of the besieged fortress, and the inhabitants it contains. 

The Moors in India, being etjually superstitious as the natives of 
the country, arc no less infatuated with the notion of m?^ic. 1 knew, 
from the best authority, that the last Musalman Prince who reigticd . 
in the Mysore, thp fanatical and superstitious Tippu, in his last war, 
in which he lost his kingdom and his life; resorted to the most 
celebrated magicians he coidd find in his own country and elsewhere, 
trusting that, by the operation of their art, the English army, wliioh 
was then marching to besiege his capital, and which he could not 
expect to repel by ordinary means, might be destroyed. The magi- 
cians whom he consulted on this occasion, acknowledged their im- 
potence, and were obliged to confess that their operations, so potent 
amongst' other races of men, were utterly inefiicient against the 
Europeans. 

But if magic teaches the means of drawing down evil, it alw 
adbrds, by counter-spells, not only a defence against imminent peril. 
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but the power of causing the pernicious effects of sorcery to recoil on 
the heads of those by whom it is meditated. 

The magicians are likewise provided with many Antidotes against 
witchcraft, which they distribute among those who consult them. 
There are certain enchanted beads; some sorts of roots; very thin 
plates of copper, on which extraordinary figures are engraved, with 
inexplicable words and unknown characters ; amulets, also, of various 
kinds ; all which are worn by the Hindus, to serve as talismans, and 
to preserve them from every species of incantation. 

Secret methods of inspiring love are likewise understood by the 
professors of the magical art ; and this is not the least lucrative part 
of their trade. A wife or a mistress resorts to them eagerly, in quest 
of a spell to restrain the husband or lover from deviating into other 
amours. Debhuched gallants and lewd women consult them on the 
means of seducing the object of their passion. 

In the book which I am now describing, I was surprized to meet 
with Incubus Demons. Those of India are not quite the same in their 
practices as the beings of that nature in Europe, which some country 
people still believe in. In India they exceed so much in the fierceness 
and frequency of their attacks on women, whom they haunt in the 
shape of a dog, or some other brute, that the harrassed female dies 
in consequence. A superstitious people takes dreams for realities; 
arid it would be in vain to attempt to convince a Hindu that these 
are not operations of the devil. 

But the great subject of the work is the means of communicating 
enchantment to the arms used in war. Enchanted armour is cele- 
l»ated in all Hindu writings. The gods in their wars, constantly 
made use of it. One weapon was called the arrow ot Brahma, and 
that was never shot without effect. Another was named after the 
serpent Capella, which, when launched against an army, lulled to 
sleep the whole troops that composed it. To the present day, those, 
who have weapons charmed by magical sacrifices, bid defiance to 
wounds in battle. Cannon balls and.musKet shot levelled against 
them become harmless, and tumble at their feet. Cutting instruments 
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cannot penetrate their skin, but bend or break when directed against 
them. 

The. book likewise reveals secrets for obtaining all sorts of temporal 
blessings, and wealth unbounded. It also points out some which have 
the virtue to make barren women conceive. Generals and soldiers may 
be provided with certain bits of bone, which will not only render them 
invulnerable, but make them appear terrible in battle. There are also 
enchanted drugs, which, when rubbed on the face anil eyes, will enable 
them to discover concealed treasure. Ihit 1 find no secret to insure 
immortality; which I rather wonder at, as the Hindu Charlatanry dot's 
not generally stick at trifles. 

The next question relates to the means used by the magician to insure 
success to his incantations. 

In Europe, as long as the belief in magical arts subsisted, it was un- 
derstood that their virtue depended mi a compact entered into with the 
evil spirits. But, in India, it is sufficient for the practitioners to receive 
a few lessons in the art from their masters; whom tlii'y t luaiccfbrth 
style their Gurus. If, upon experiment, the disciples give any orders 
to a demon, spirit, or god, and these are disregarded ; they have* only 
then to command obedience, in the name of their masters, and instantly 
their orders are executeil. 

In using the word Gods on this occasion, the very highest even are 
to be understood, Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, being as much under the con- 
trol of the magicians as the inferior deities. Some indeed are called 
upon, in preference to others, when somi'thing evil is to be invoked 
upon any one. The Planets are of this class. 'I'hiMr name Grahnna^ 
which signifies the ad. of .sciziiifr, points out their office of laying hold 
of those against whom the magician employs them. The lihufa, like- 
wise, or Elements pass for extremely malevolent beings, fit to ho em- 
ployed for such purpo.ses; aswell as the Pisachi (or Pisass^t), other wicked 
spirits, under which appellation the Hindu Christians denote the devil. 
The Sakti, female divinities and wives of Siva, the God of Destruc- 
tion, are also much employed in evil purposes. Marana Dm, or 
Goddess of Decdh, Mari, Kali, and some other gods of the same san- 
guinary and malevolent kind, also perform a great part in this game. 
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In order to put all those gods and spirits in action, the magician 
offers up sacrifices of the Mantram, with many ceremonies peculiar to 
the occasion. The sacrifices are much in the same taste as those before 
described, although they are sometimes accompanied with particular 
ceremonies. The magician, for example, while he offers up his sa- 
crifice to Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu, must be entirely naked ; and 
on the contrary, he must be decorously dressed when he sacrifices 
to Rama. The flowers, which are presented to the god invoked 
must be red; and, when the object is to procure the death of any 
one, tlie boiled rice offered up must be sprinkled with blood. And, 
upon the same principle, when the utmost effect is required from 
magical operation, a human victim is sacrificed; and particularly a 
young girl. 

We have already spoken of the virtue of the Mantras ; but it is in the 
work of magic that they are most efficacious. They imperiously dic- 
tate to the great gods ; and compel them to act in the heavens, in the 
air, or on earth, whatsoever the magician requires. 

It is in incantation, chiefly, that certain Mantras, fundamental^ 

are employed. They are composed of some barbarous syllables, of 
harsh utterance and difficult pronunciation. Some of them, though 
almost impossible to be expressed in European characters may be imi- 
tated by the sounds Hrom^ Shrim^ Shram, Sometimes the magician em- 
ploys his Mantras in a humble and supplicatory style, conciliating the 
god whom he invokes ; but he soon assumes an imperious tone, and ex- 
claims in a vehement and impassioned key : ‘‘ Seize, grasp ! If thou dost, 

it is well : if not, I command thee, in the name of God, and in the 
“ name and for the feet of my Guru !” Such awful invocations enforce 
the ready compliance of the god. 

The ingredients employed by the magician, in his magical operations, 
are without number. A specimen of them will here suffice. 

In some direful acts of fascination, it is necessary to use the bones of 
various animals ; those, for example, of the elephant, of a black dog, of 
a scorpion, a tyger, a black cat, a bear ; of a man born on a Sunday 
when it falls on the new moon, of a woman born on a Friday ; the foot- 
bones of an European, of a Mahometan, and of a Pariah, and several 
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others ; to the amount in all of sixty-four species of bones of different 
sorts. 

This osseous compound, after due charms and incantation by Mantras 
and sacrifices, has the potency to slay whomsoever it is directtnl a^ainstv 
This eftect will surely follow, if, when a certain star is in the ascendant, 
a portion is buried in the house of one’s enemy. 

Equipped with these relics, the magician has only to advance to a 
hostile army, in the silence and darkness of the night, and to bury the 
bones at the four cardinal points of the camp. He thc'n retires to some 
distance, and one hundred times denounces tlie Mantram of destruction 
against the army ; and, within seven days, it will either disband itself, 
or perish to the last man. 

Thirty-two weapons, consecrated by the sacrifice of a human victim, 
will scatter such dismay amongst a besieging army, that a hundred of 
their op])onents will appear, in tlicir sight, as a thousand. 

A quantity of mud is collected from sixty-llnir of the filthiest and 
nastiest places, and moulded into small figures; on the breasts of 
which they write the names of the persons whom they mean to annoy. 
When incantation is made over them, and sacrifice! j)erl!)rmotl, the Pla- 
nets or the Elements environ the parties so rejireseaited, and inflict 
upon them a thousand pangs. Sometimes they pierce the images with 
thorns, or mutilate them, so as to communicate a corresjmnding injury 
to the person represented. 

Sixty-four roots of different plants have a similar efficacy in produc- 
ing evil, when duly prepared with Mantras and sacrifice. 

This variety of sorcery and spells calls to our recollection the similar 
apparatus of the Canidia and Sagana of Horace ; when the explosion of 
Priapus terrified the hags into a hobbling retreat, leaving behind them 
their enchanted relics and clothes. 

— At ilia? currcrc in iir])cm. 

“ Canidiae dentes, altum Saganae caliendrum 
“ Excidere, atque herba.s, atque incantata lacertis 
“ Vincula, cum magno ri.suque jocoque vidcres.” 

Thus ends the small specimen we have selected out of the great depo- 
sitary of Indian Jugglery. 
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The next thing to be considered is the risk of danger which the 
magician himself incurs in the exercise of his profession. This is great 
and imminent, on account of the reluctance of the gods to be so con- 
troled by his Mantras. Often do they take vengeance upon him for this 
compulsory obedience. He cannot err in the slightest ceremony, nor 
make the smallest mistake, without exposing himself to their fury. 
The rites he is obliged to perform are without number ; and the omis- 
sion of any one of them, however minute, through inadvertency or any 
other cause, would instantly make the whole mischief he was preparing 
lor others revert upon his own head. 

But it is from rivals, who exercise the same trade, that the conjuror 
has most to dread. These do what they can to counteract his projects 
and to make the effects of bis own wicked contrivances fall upon him- 
self, by employing spells of still greater elHcacy. 'I'his being the case, 
they bear a mortal hatred towards each other, or at least pretend to do 
so. When they meet, their mutual tlislike breaks out into loud'dc- 
fiance, calling on those within their reach to jlccidc as judges between 
them and pronounce which of the two is the most skilful. The con- 
test begijis. 'file problem perhaps is, to lift a straw from the ground, 
or a piece of money, without touching it. Both advance; but they 
stop one another’s jirogress by flinging enchanted cinders, or by reciting 
Mantras. They both feel, at the same instant, an invisible but irre- 
sistible force which repulses and drives them back. They again ap- 
proach, redouliling their efforts. The sweat exudes in drojis : blood is 
discharged from their mouths. One of them, in the scramble, gets hold 
of the piece of money or the straw, and he is clamorously proclaimed 
the victor. 

Sometimes one of the combatants is violently precipitated upon the 
ground by the force of the Mantras of his antagonist. In this state he 
remains for a long while stretched at liis whole length, breathless and 
(as he makes it appear) deprived of sensation. At length he gets up, 
covered with shame and confusion, hangs his head, retires to bed, and 
affects to be very ill for several days. 

It will readily be supposed that I attribute such disputes and their 
consequences to a premeditated understanding between the quacks; 
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but, through all India, the people are firmly persuaded that these pro- 
cesses I'csult from magical secrets known only to the initiated few, who, 
by their means, produce such wonderful eftbeis. And it must he owned 
that effects are occasionally produced by them, of which it would not 
be easy to divine the cause. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 

OF SJNNYASI, THE FOURTH STATE OF THE BRAHMANS ; THE MANNER OF IN- 
AUGURATION AND THE RULES. 

The fourth degree to which a Brahman can attain, is that of Sannyasi; 
a state so sublime, as the Hindu books declare, that it imparts, in a 
single generation, a larger stock of merits than ten thousand could pro- 
duce in any other sphere of life. They add, that, as soon as a Sannyasi 
dies, he passes straightway to the world of Brahma, or to that of Vishhu ; 
exempt, for ever, from the penalty of being re-born upon earth, and of 
revolving from generation to generation. 

The Sannyasi Brahman takes precedence of the Vanaprastha, inasmuch 
as the latter docs not absolutely renounce the world, being in some de- 
gree connected with it by his wife and children ; whilst the true San- 
nyasi is obliged to sacrifice all those connections, and at the same time 
to assume the most rigid of the rites of the Vanaprasthas. He takes the 
profession also of mendicity ; and, from the moment of his installation 
into that lofty order, he must live solely upon alms. 

But, before embracing this holy profession, they must devote several 
years to the state of Grihastha, or a married life; in which they 
may have children, and so acquit the debt they owe to their fisrefa- 
thers ; which -consists, as the Brahmans hold, in perpetuating the suc- 
cession of their race. Their manner of thinking, in this particular, 
does not differ from what was professed by those who existed imme- 
diately after the flood ; who acted upon the memorable precept im- 
pressed upon our first parents, as soon as they w’ere created, and after- 
wards solemnly renewed to Noah after the Deluge : “ Increase and 
“ multiply, and replenish the earth,” 
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There are, however, examples in the Hindu books, of Sannyasis, who 
embraced that state from their infancy, and before being married. Some- 
thing of that sort is still to be met with. But such varieties are not 
to be found in the class of the Brahmans. 

It must not be from humour nor any temporary fit of zeal that a 
Brahman resolves to assume this rank. His resolution must be the fruit 
of mature I'eflectioii, and must be founded on a true and sincere sepa- 
ration from the spurious enjoyinents and all (he ple.asures of this world ; 
which he must heartily renounce, in order to aspire after a more perfect 
existence. In this renunciation of the world, he must so thoroughly 
detach himself from whatsoever pertains to fortune, pleasure, and lio- 
nours, as no longer to have any hankering after such distinctions. If 
he wilfully encouraged, in his heart, the slightest longing after any 
thing that other men most ardently pursue, such a swerving towards 
earthly vanities would alone suffice to deprive him of all the fruits of 
his *jienitence. 

When a Brahman, therefore, has well considered the bent of his own 
disposition, and has finally made up his mind to (luit. Jiigh calling, 
he convenes the principal Brahmans of his district ; and, having com- 
municated to them the resolution he has formed, he iiitrtrats them to instal 
him in the situation which he feels himself destined to fill. A matter 
of such importance, however, cannot be transacted without abundance 
of ceremonies. 

The first care is to select a pro|)er day ; one, in short, to which there 
can be no objection. This having arrived, the aspirant, in his way 
to the place of the ceremonies, undergoes the purification of bathing. 
He takes with him ten pieces of cloth, sucli as are freirpiently worn in 
India, somewhat like our bed-quilts, and envelopes his whole body 
in them. Four of these cloths must be dyed of cavy colour, whicli is 
a deep yellow approaching to red. It is the established colour xrorn by 
the penitents, and, in imitation of them by the Musalman Fakirs. These 
four are for his own use ; and the other six are to be given as pre.sents 
to individuals of the cast. 

He must also provide himself with a long bamboo cane with s^en 
knots, a gourd scooped and dried, an antelope’s skin, some small pieces 
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of silver and copper money, Flowers, Akshata, Sandal wood; but 
above all, a quantity of Panrliakaryam. To this liquor he sacrifices, 
and divides it into five earthen pots, afterwards pouring it all back intc; 
one vessel. He then mixes it well, and quaffs a portion of the disgust- 
ing preparation. Taking up what is left of it, together with the other 
articles that form his stock of materials, he proceeds to the place ap- 
pointed for the ceremonies. 

The Guru who presides and directs, whispers in his ear some Man- 
tras accompanied with a few instructions relative to the new state which 
he has embraced ; after which, he orders him to dress himself in one of 
the cloths of a yellow colour which he has brought with him, to cut the 
Triple Cord, as a token of his renunciation of the cast itself, and to 
shave off the lock of hair which the llrahmans and other Hindus allow 
to grow on the crown of the head. 

All this being accomplished, he takes the seven-knotted cane in one 
hand, the gourd filled with water in the other, and an antelope’s skin 
under his arm. The whole equipage of a Sannyasi consists in these 
three articles. 

Lastly, he drinks thrice of the water in the pitcher which he carries 
in his hand, he recites tjie Mantras which had been taught him by the 
Guru ; and thus he is constituted a Sannyasi. There are no other ce- 
remonies required at his installation ; which is completed by the dis- 
tribution of the cloth, the pieces of money, and the other materials 
among the persons present. 

The new Sannyasi must conform strictly to the instructions given 
him by his Guru, and must follow the rules prescribed to those who 
assume this profession. I here subjoin such of them as have come to 
my knowledge, with necessary remarks. 

1. A Sannyasi, every morning, after bathing, must rub his whole 
body with ashes. 

The difference here between the Sannyiisi and other Hindus, all of 
whom make this use of ashes, is, that they apply them only to the fore- 
head. The reason for his spreading them over the whole body is to 
conceal his lineaments and beauty from those who come to visit him. 
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and to shew that he has renounced the pleasures of lite and the decor- 
ation of his person. 

2. He must restrict himself to a single meal every day. 

The Hindus, as we have elsewhere observed, are not supposed to be 
making a meal unless when they sit down regularly to their boiled rice, 
with its ordinary accompaniments. At other times, they may sip milk, 
and eat fruit or other raw substances, without any breach of their fast. 
The Sannyiisi may likewise avail himself of the same indulgence. 

3. He must give up the use of Betel. 

It is generally known that this is the leaf of a creeping plant, of a 
poignant taste, which the Hindus incessantly chew. It is even a greater 
mortification to them to abstain from this luxury than it would be for 
an European to renounce his tobacco when most habituated to it. 

4. Not only must he shun the company of women, but he must even 

avoid looking at them. 

5. Once every month he must shave his beard, his mustaches, and 

his whole head. 

6. He must wear on his feet only wood(‘n clogs. 

This species of shoe is extremely convenient, being no otherwise fast- 
ened to the foot than by a peg, the extremity of which passes between 
the great toe and the second. It is on account of cleanness that the 
Sannyasis adopt this custom ; for they would be defiled either by going 
barefooted, or in leather shoes. 

7. When a Sannyasi travels, he must carry in one hand his seven- 

knotted staff, in the other his gourd, and the antelope skin under 
his arm. 

The use of the gourd is to carry water for his drink, and the skin 
makes a convenient seat when he has occasion to sit down. 

8. He must live only upon alms, and he can demand them of right. 

In this way, some Sannyasis become extremely rich. But, on the 

other hand they are bound to bestow the wealth so acquired in alms or 

z z 
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other charitable acts. Some lay them out in the construction of public 
works, such as houses for travellers, temples, tanks and other reservoirs 
for containing water. They are likewise hospitable to passengers and 
persons who come to visit them. 

9. He must erect a Hermitage on the bank of a river or lake. 

This regulation has in view the greater facility of bathing ; a practice 
strongly recommended to the Sannyasi. The habitation itself must be 
very plain : a mere shed, open on all sides. 

There are, no doubt, many other rules appertaining to this class of 
individuals ; but I have confined myself to such as have fallen under 
my own knowledge. 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 

THE VARIOUS DUTIES OF THE SANNYASI, PARTICULARLY CONTEMPLATION. 

The primary and chief care of* a Sainiyasi ought to be to divest him- 
self entirely of any lingering attachment to the world that may ad- 
here to him. It is a feeling that will always he shooting out afresh, if 
it be not completely eradicated. 

A wife, children, relations and friends, a cast, a bias to sensual plea- 
sure, indulgence of the palate ; and, in short, all the passions invelojic 
the soul in the same manner as the integuments in which some insects 
involve themselves, composed of threads or straws, from which they can 
never extricate themselves any more. Or they may be compared to the 
wind, which agitates the surface of the water, and prevents it from re- 
flecting the true image of the sun. 

Comparisons such as these abound in the Hindu writings, by which 
they endeavour to impress on the mind the interruptions which the 
passions and other stimulants of sense occasion to the perfect re-union 
of the soul to the Divinity : a consummation which ought to be the 
sole object of solicitude with a Vanaprastha Brahman, and still more 
with a Sannyasi. 

He has shaken off the chains which bind other men to the earth, by 
a voluntary renunciation ol the world, and the abandonment of all he 
there held dear. Any slight hankering after terrestrial things, that 
might still insensibly adhere, is washed away by continual ablutions, by 
the Panchakaryam, of which he often drinks, by his daily sacrifices, and 
the various ceremonies which accompany them ; by the devout life 
which he leads ; and, above all, by the habitual exercise of Con- 
templation. 
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This operation of the mind is so striking a quality amongst an idola> 
trous people that it merits particular attention, if we are desirous to 
know how far the spirit of fanaticism and superstition can mislead men ; 
especially when it is nourished by vanity and self-love, or the wish to be 
distinguished and to acquire a name. 

Contemplation, in this sense, is termed Yogam by the Hindus; 
from which is derived the name of Yoghi which is given to some 
amongst the Devotees, who are supposed, though perhaps wrongfully, 
to be more addicted to this virtue than others of the same profession. 
According to the Hindu doctrine, the exercise of the Yogam spiritualizes 
the Sannyasi, and renders him absolutely faultless, by conducting him 
through four stages, each more perfect than another. 

The first of these degrees, and lowest of all, is called Sa~lokyam, or Unifi/ 
of place. In this state, the soul perceives itself hi some measure to be 
in the same place with God, and as it were in his presence. Thence it 
passes to the second stage, called Samipyam^ proximity; meaning, aS I 
understand it, that by the exercise of contemplation and the advance 
beyond sublunary things, the notion and conception of God become 
more familiar, and the contemplative Sannyasi is brought more nearly 
into his presence. The third degree is called Sa-rupyam, resemblance; 
because, in this state, the soul attains a likeness to tlie Divinity, and 
acquires in degree some of his principal attributes. This leads to the 
fourth and highest state, called Sa-yugyam, in which a perfect trans- 
formation into the divine nature is effected, and an intimate re-union 
with it. 

lam disposed to think that, upon a candidconsideration of whatwe have 
now before us, our mystical teachers, and such of us as devote ourselves 
to a contemplative life, ought not to be scandalized with such doctrine. 
At any rate, it shews that the ancient devotees of India reflected more 
profoundly than is commonly understood on spiritual concerns. 

More pure, undoubtedly, and more rational, before the introduction 
of foul idolatry, this spirituality was afterwards contaminated, and 
existed no fartlier than to inflame the pride of the devotees. They 
pretended that they had at length arrived at that intimate re-union with 
Para-Brahma, by which they became one essence ; while the rest of 
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mankind, whom they looked down upon with sovereign contempt, were 
crawling in the mire of materiality and passion. 

But whence did those pretended penitents derive this habitual con- 
templation so much boasted of? 

Before the prevalence of idolatry in India, and while the traditions 
transmitted from the patriarchs wlio were near the period of the flood, 
inculcating religious purity, external and internal, and such worship 
as the primitive generations paid to the Supreme Being, were not 
yet forgotten ; perhaps the spirit of contemplation might have still 
possessed energy sufticient to keep up the I’eelings ol’ piety and de- 
votion towards God. But this must have been confined to ancient 
times. At present, a vain phantom only remains. 

I cannot better represent the sort of contemplation that exists 
among the present spurious devotees of India, than by giving a brief 
account of a conversation I once had with two Hindus who were as- 
piring to the contemplative life, and had for a long time stuilied under 
eminent Sannyiisis, in whose houses they had been placed. 

“ I was a novice,” said the first, “ under a celebrated Sannyasi, who 
“ had fixed his hermitage in a renlbtc situation near Bellaburam. 
“ As he prescribed, I devoted great part of the night to watchfulness, 
“ and to endeavours to expel from my mind every thought whatever. 
“ Agreeably to other instructions, daily repeated to me by my master, 
“ I exerted all my might to restrain my breathing as long as it could 
“ be possibly endured. I persisteil in thus containing myself, con- 
“ tinually, till I was ready to faint away. Such violent efiijrts brought 
“ on the most profuse perspiration from all parts of my body. At 
“ length, one day, while I was practising as usual, I imagined I saw 
“ before me the full moon, very bright, but tremulous. At another 
“ time, I was led to fancy, in broad day, that I was plunged into thick 
“ darkness. My spiritual guide, who had often predicted to me that 
“ the practice of penitence and contemplation would disclose to me 
“ very wonderful appearances, was quite delighted with my spiritual 
“ progress, when I related to him what I had experienced. He then 
“ set me some new tasks, equally difficult, to join to those I had 
“ been employed in ; and told me that the time was not far distant 
“ when I should find still more surprising effects from my penitence. 
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Wearied out at last with these tiresome follies, I gave them, up, 
“ fearing they would altogether discompose my brain ; and I again be- 
took myself to my old cm[)loyment of a labourer.” 

The second, who, though rather advanced in years, was of a shrewd 
intellect, gave me the following account of his studies. 

“ My master,” quoth he, ‘‘ who was a Sannyasi of more than 
ordinary reputation, and with whom I served as a novice five or six 
“ months, had fixed his residence in a desert place, at some distance 
from Nama Kallu. After making me go through some preparatory 
“ exercises of no great difficulty, he prescribed me others, according 
to the progress I was making, rather more severe. He ordered me, 
‘‘ amongst other things, to look steadily at the sky, with my head^ 
“ elevated, and without winking. I was obliged to repeat this exercise 
“ several times every day ; and my organs of sight soon became 
“ inflamed in an extraordinary degree, which occasioned me violent 
head-achs. Sometimes 1 fancied I saw sparks, and sometimes globes 
of fire in the air. The Sannyasi, whose disciple I was, appeared 
higlily satisfied witli my proficiency in my studies. He was blind 
of one eye, and I learned tha#he had lost it by the same experiment 
which he imposed upon me, as quite indispensable to conduct 
the mind to spirituality. Being afraid at length that his schemes 
would end in the total loss of my sight, I resolved to leave him 
“ and his contemplation also. 

“ I had likewise made trial of anotlier sort of exercise not loss painful 
‘‘ than the former. The great hinge on which spirituality turns, as my 
master told me, is to keep all the orifices of the body so closely 
‘‘ shut that none of the winds from within should escape. For this 
purpose, it was necessary to stop the ears with the two thumbs, 
“ The little finger and the ring finger were brought together, and 
held the lips close. Each fore-finger blocked up an eye, and each 
middle finger pressed upon a nostril. In order to secure the lower 
aperture, the penitent sat accurately upon the end of his heel. In 
this position,” continued he, I shut one of my nostrils with one 
of my middle-fingers, and drew in as long a breath as I could 
through the other j which I then closed, and allowed the breath to 
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« escape gradually through the first. This I managed for a long time, 
« only taking care.nevei to inhale and respire by the same nostril.” 

As I had some difficulty in comprehending the trick which the 
novice had described to me ; I desired him to place himself before me 
in the attitude he alluded to. This he most readily did ; and never, 
surely, was there seen any thing more laughable than the })osture he 
put himself into for a few moments ; bnt which he was soon obliged 
to quit, in order to give way to the bursls of laughter which the re- 
membrance of his past follies still provoked. 

There are several other postures, .still more irksome and ludicrous 
than this, in which these pretended contemplati.sls ])iit themselve.s, to 
help their meditations. One of them is fo stand upright on otie foot, 
till the leg swells, suppurates, and breaks out in ulcers. Some will 
reverse the position, and continue, greiit part of a day, with their head 
on the ground and their feet in the air. Some hold their arms cross 
wise over their heads, until the imrscles, by continued tension, assume 
the new direction given to them, as if it were natural, and can never 
recover their original position. 

It would be useless to describe the other various modes of doing 
penance, everyone of which seems more })ainful than another. They 
reckon eighteen different kinds : but the specimen we have given will 
be sufficient to shew the nature of their usages, and the extravagant 
follies to which superstition, lanaticism, and delusion will lead, when 
supported by a feeling of vanity and pride. 

The Hindu authors, however, .speak in high terms of this con- 
templation^ and of the admirable effects it produces. They mention 
one horrible instance of it, to which forsooth they attach the highest 
degree of merit. It consists in subduing all sensation, and retaining 
the breath with such determined perseverance, that the soul, abandon- 
ing the body, bursts through the crown of the head, and /lies to 
re-unite itself with the great Being, with Para-Brahma. 

In the present times, the great body of contemplatists do not go 
such lengths, though some are still met with who practise these extras 
vagancies. Most of them content themselves with holding their heads 
immoveable, their arms across, and their eyes closed j excluding from 
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their minds by this posture, all manner of thought. Others, again, 
keep their nostrils constantly shut, by squeezing . the nose between 
the fore-finger and thumb, bending the head forward, and keeping 
the eyes stedfastly fixed to the ground, without raising them to notice 
any of the objects around, or even the persons who may be addressing 
them. 

I know that the practice of one of those modern ContemplatorsJ who 
was for some time a neighbour of mine, consisted in representing vividly 
to his own imagination an image or idol of Vishnu, to which he men- 
tally offered garments, jewels, flowers, and different kinds of viands. 
He then fancied that he was addressing various petitions to the god ; 
all of which were granted. He passed an hour and a half, daily, in this 
exercise ; though I did not find that he became richer by it. 

It is not a matter of doubt that those who, after the flood, preserved - 
the precious deposit of the knowledge of the only true God, and ofithe 
worship which all reasonable beings owe to Him, must have often turned 
their attention to meditation and to the contemplation of his infinite 
perfections ; by which they would be animated to servo Him with greater 
sincerity. It was in imitation of his father Abraham, no doubt, that 
“ Isaac went out to meditate in the field at the even-tide.” Gen. xxiv. 
63. Moses commanded the Israelites to commemorate without ceasing 
the obligations they were under to love God with all their hearts : “ And 
“ thou shaft teach them diligently unto thy children, and shaft talk of 
“ them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the 
“ way, and when thou best down, and when thou risest up.*'’ Deut. vi. 
David, who knew the importance of this exercise of the mind, from his 
own experience, recommends the practice of it in almost all his Psalms. 
To his son Solomon it had been less requisite ; but he nevertheless 
joins in its praise. It thus passed down from age to age, from the 
period of the deluge, till the establishment of the Christian religion, 
which enjoins this meditation of the law of God as an indispensable 
duty. 

The original founders of the nations which peopled India, the sons or 
grandsons of Noah, when they separated themselves firom the rest of 
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mankind, carried with them ijot only the knowledge of ihe (rue God 
but a persuasion of the necessity of reflecting umemittingly upon his 
greatness, lest they should sink into complete forgetfulness of that 
Being, and of what they owed to him, as his creatures. But 
these recollections, soon corrupted by evil passions and the spirit of 
idolatry, degenerated into numberless excesses and ridiculous rites. 

To the first true Contemplators in India, who dedicated a portion of 
each day to trancpiil reflection, in the prosc?ice of him whose perfections 
and benefits they meditated upon, a race succeeded of limlish and ex- 
travagant bigots, who, retaining nothing of their j)redeci'ssors but part 
of the external shew, gave the reins to their enthusiasm, and sought no 
middle course in their observances. But we have often had occasion to 
remark that it is the natural disjwsition of the llintlus neither to (un- 
brace nor to follow up any thing that docs not border upon the won- 
derful. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 

OF THE FUNEUAI.S OF THE SANNYASI BRAHMANS. 

The ceremonies at the Obsequies of Sannyfisi Brahmans differ in 
several particulars from what arc used in the case of ordinary Brahmans, 
and even from the* Vanajirasthas. Tlic bodies of all these are burned 
after death. The Sannyasis, on the other hand, are all interred, even 
»uch of them as have attached themselves during their life to the sect 
of Vishnu. The bodies of the devotees of the last sect when they die, 
we have seen, are burned on a funeral pile, in the same manner as those 
who are attached to no particular sect; whereas, by the custom of the 
country, all who have in their lifetime professed the worship of Siva, 
and wear the Lingam, are buried when they die. The number of the 
last is exceedingly great in the western provinces of the peninsula. 

In the interment of a Sannyasi, his son, if he had one before he 
assumed his ])rofession, takes the lead. If there be none, it is conceded 
to some Brahman, who voluntarily takes it on himself, at his own ex- 
pence. There are never wanting persons who offer themselves for this 
generous service. It is considered to stand in the highest class of good 
works. 

Alter wavshing thc*body, it is again invested with two pieces of cloth 
stained with the Cavy yellow. The whole corpse is rubbed over with 
ashes of cow dung, so as to give it a thick coating. The necklace is 
then put on which they call Rudrahha. meaning the eyes of Rudra or 
Siva, from whose tears the beads are supposed to have been crystallized. 
All the while, some of the Brahmans are rattling a sort of castanets of 
brass, common in that country, which make a piercing sound. 
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After these preparatory ceremonies are over, tlio body Is placed in a 
sitting posture, cross-legged, in a large basket ; which is ’suspoiulcd with 
straw ro|)es upon a strong pole of bamboo, and carried by four Ib ahmaus. 
They proceed, without noise or tumult, to the trench wbidi has been 
prepared on the bank of the river, if there be one in the neighbour- 
hood. It is dug so as to resemble a well, about six feet in depth, and 
is filled about one half with salt, on which the bodv is placed, in the 
posture that has been described. It is then covered up to the neck with 
the salt, which the\ press closely all round, so as to keep the* head immov- 
able. This is succeeded by the strange c('r('mony of breaking cocoa- 
nuts upon the head of the deceased, which is continued till the sktdl 
be (juite shattered ; after which, more salt is thrown into the pit, and 
the head covered out of sight. 

Earth is then accumulated ovcM* tho tnMU'li, 1<) ihi' oI* scvonil 

feet; and upon tlie heap so raised a is (Mc'cted, about three 

hands breadth hioh, which is innnediately cons(*craled by tlu' lhahnians 
with mantras; and an offering is made of lamps liglilcMl, o(‘ fruits, 
flowers, incense, and, ai)ov'e all, of the Pranidvifd/n. This is a dish whicli 
the lh*alinians use often, and are very loud of’; consisting of‘ boiled rice, 
cocoa, and sugar. All tlie offerings accompjinii'd with hymns, or 
ratlier obscene songs, wliich they all join in chatiting to tin* honour of 
Vishnu. 

As soon as they have ended tlie uproar, for their singing (h'st'rves no 
other name, every one l)awling in a ^ote of Ins own ; the |)r(‘sid(Mit of 
the ceremonies paces round tlie langain three tinu^s; nltrv which, he 
makes a profound obeisance, with his hands clasped, and offers at the 
same time ])rayers for the deceased: that, through the; sacrifice* made* 
to the Lingam he nuiv be ceimpletely hlesse*el ; and mav it pl(*as(* Siva 
and lirahma to receive him into their weirlel, that he may imt have* to 
live any more in tliis.” 

After finishing his prayer, lie pours out upon the gremnel a little 
water and rice, and then collects all the bits of the ceiceia nuts which 
were broken on the head of the deceased, and distribut(*.s them among 
those present ; who eat them as a sacred and well-boding morsel. 
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The Pramanyam is distributed among such as are without children, 
as this sacred food is sup])osed to be efficacious in rendering barren 
women fruitful. The ceremonies of the day end with the bath : not 
that this is necessary for the purpose of purification on tlic j)resent 
occasion ; for no impurity can be contracted when assisting at the funeral 
of a Sannyasi ; but merely as one of the three regular ablutions which 
a Brahman makes every day. 

For ten days after the funeral, the person who presided appears every 
morning at the tomb, accompanied by several other, Brahmans, and 
offers sacrifices as before to the Lingam, which still remains over the 
grave. These are repeated also on the anniversary of the funeral ; but 
with this variation, that after entertaining those who assist at the cere- 
mony with a suitable repast, he walks round, saluting eacli, and takes 
leave of them all without offering any presents. The company, as they 
retire, compliment him on the good work which he has performed. 

Some tombs of Sannyasis have become famous, and are visited by 
crowds of j)ilgrims, who come Irom afar with offerings and sacrifice. 
They seem to be considered as a part of the divinities whom the people 
adore. 

The ceremony of battering the head of the corpse, strange as it 
appears, is intended merely as a species of sacrifice, instead of an 
injury. Where stones are set up to represent Lingas, they generally 
assail them in the same manner, as they pass them on the higliway. 

The prayers and vows offered \\^ for the Sannyasis, after their death, 
with tlie ceremonies whicli accompany and follow their obse(|uies, seem 
to indicate that all their faults arc not considered to have been 
expiated or their state of felicity to be beyond all doubt. But this 
is not the only point on which Paganism is at variance with itself. 

Some aged or infirm Brahmans, when conscious that they have 
not long to live, become Sannyasis towards the end of their days. 
This conversion, though tardy, and probably not very sincere, never 
fails to obtain for them after death the same distinction they would 
have received if they had passed the best part of their lives in all the 
austerities of the profession. I may also remark, in passing, that what 
I have had occasion to mention respecting the clothing of the real 
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Sannyasi and Vanaprastha Brahmans, shews that ancient authors were 
under a mistake when they gave them the name of Gi/mnosop/iists 
or naked philosophers. 

Some modern autliors are no less mistaken in giving the appellation 
of Sannyasi Brahmans to some pretended penitents, who live secluded 
in hermitages, or sometimes even in a kind of convent, spacious and 
convenient. The last sort is the most common, and extends to all 
the casts. They do not in general adhere to the rule of the Sannyasi 
Brahmans, which requires that, before embracing tlie profession, they 
should have entered into wedlock, and proj)aga(ed cliildren. Many 
of those here alluded to have never been marric‘d, ahhoiigh 1 would 
not warrant their having lived in a state of exact conlincncy, as they 
have generally a licence to keep several women in the (|ualily of* 
servants, some of whom have the superintendence o\er a set of 
runners whom they send abroad in every direction to collect alms and 
offbrings, which arc in some way shared amongst ihcun. 

The ap])cllation of Sannyasi is still more' im|)rop(?rly applicxl to a 
vast number of vagabonds who scour the country, will) no settled 
place of abode, and usurp that venerable title, to iinjxrse on the 
peo})le. ]VIany cheats of this kind arc' to be met with ; but the most 
common are the ])retended penitents calh'd Va'ira^is, who sometimes 
make excursions in great bodies, and live* on alms; which th(‘y always 
demand with great importunity and insoleiuro, as a thing absolutely 
due to them. The Vairagis belong entirely to the sc‘ct of Siva: 
yet they do not wear the langani, the ordinary badge' of the devotees 
of that god. But, in token of their special devotion to his worship, 
they are continually blackened ov(‘r with ashes, and they profess 
a life of celibacy ; although those who are accjuainted with their 
habits best know how scru})ulous they are on the point of chastity. 

The Vaira^ia^ in the sect of Siva, resemble very closely the 
Dasaru in that of Vishnu, as far as regards their wickedness. In 
that, neither yields to the other. There is visible between them the 
same aversion and hatred towards each other, and the same intolerance 
towards others, which are observable in all sects who permit them- 
selves to be swayed by the impulse of superstition and fanaticism j 
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and, upon that ground, it is impossible but that even in modern times, 
religious wars must have prevailed in India, and that the Vairagi 
and Dasaru must have been mutually engaged in sanguinary contests. 

Happily for the honour of human nature and the comfort of our 
race, those contests, under the names of rival gods adored by the 
vulgar have passed away. The bigotted partisans who stirred them 
up have at last seen more clearly ; and, by reflecting better ui)on the 
evil consccjuenccs which ensued, they saw that nothing coyld be more 
pernicious to religion, and that nothing so strongly tended to its ruin, 
as the contests which were stirred up for its support. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE TlilMUHTly AM) THE PIIIMITIVE 11)01. A TRY OF rilE HINDOi}. 

1 HE HhuUis uudcrstaiid by tin* word '/’ri//iurli, tlie three i)rincipnl 
divinities whom they ueknowled;fe ; naiiu'ly, Hrahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva. It signiHes l/ircc jwzcctk, because lire three essential energies of 
Creation, Preservation, and Destruction, se\ erally pertain to these three 
gods. The first is the leading attribute of Hrahma, by whom all things 
were created. The second belongs to Vishnu, the preserver of all that 
exists : the last to Siva, the destroyer of what Hrahma creates, and 
Vishnu preserves. 

These three deities are sometimes represented singly, with their 
peculiar attributes ; and sometimes as blended into one body with 
three heads. It is in thus last state that they obtain the name of 
Trimurti, or t^ee powers. It appears also that this union of j)erson8 
may have been intended to denote, that existence cannot be [)roduced 
and reproduced, without the combination of the three-fold power of 
creation, conservation, and destruction. 
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The Trimurti is acknowledged and adored by all Hindus, excepting 
the tribe of James or Bauddhists. And in general it may be remarked 
that although some casts attach themselves, in a special manner, and 
almost exclusively, to the sect of Vishnu, or that of Siva ; yet when 
these gods are united with Brahma, and form but one body, they 
pay undivided worship to all three, without regard to the particular 
doctrines wliich distinguish the special followers of the different 
deities. 

The difficulty of tracing the origin of the Trimurti is increased by 
the disagreement of the Hindu authorities with each other on this sub- 
ject. In some Puranas, it is declared to have sprung from a woman 
called Adi-sakli, or Original Power, who brought forth the three gods ; 
and the fable adds that, after having brought them into the world, she 
became desperately in love with them, and took her three sons for 
husbands. 

In other Puranas, the origin of the Trimurti is differently accounted 
for. In the Bliagavata, in particular, it is mentioned that a flower of 
Tavari, or lily of the lakes, grew out of the navel of Vishnu, and that 
Brahma sprung from the flower. 

In some, the Trimurti is stated to have originated from Adi-salcti, 
the Jirsl power ; who produced a seed from which Siva sprung, who was 
the father of Vishnu. 

But it must be allowed that the fable of the 'I'rimurti, or of the three 
principal deities being united in one body, is less consistently supported 
than any other doctrines in the Hindu books. All that they contain on 
the subject is a mass of absurdities, which do not even agree with each 
other. The point which the whole of them discuss the most diffusely, 
is what relates to the debaucheries and abominable amours of the three 
deities in their combined form. 

But, great as the power of the Trimurti is, it is frequently compelled 
to endure the superiority of some virtuous personages, with the dread- 
ful effects of their malediction and wrath. Shocked at^he sight of the 
infamous proceedings of the three deities, those purer minds attain the 
power of punishing and of fully subduing them by the irresistible po- 
tency of their Mantras. In this high rank, the virgin Anamya was 
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conspicuous, a woman as much renowned for inviolable chastity and 
piety towards the gods, as for tender compassion towanls the uniortu- 
nate. 

The Trimurti having hoard the praises of this virtuous woman, be- 
came enamoured, and resolved to deprive her of what she had (ill then 
so rigidly preserved ; her \'irginit3;. For that purpose, the three gods, 
disguised as mendicants, went to ask her for alms. She readily complied, 
and made a liberal distribution amongst them. Tin; pretended beggars, 
having thus partaken of her bounty, told her they had still another 
favour to beg, and they proceeded to unfold their, wicked intentions. 

Anasuya, amazed and terrified at language to which die had been 
so little accustomed, took vengeance, by jrronouncing certain Maiitnus 
over the seducers, and sprinkling them with a holy water of such effi- 
cacy as to convert the Trimurti into a calf. The transformation ol' the 
gods being complete, she yielded to the tenderness of her nature, and 
nourished the fatling with her own milk. 

The Trimurti remained in this humiliating state of servitude, till the 
female deities, apprehending .some iinjileasant accidi'iits from the ab- 
sence of their three principal gods, c;onsulted with each other, and de- 
termined upon employing all the means in their power to relieve them- 
selves from the degraded condition into which they had fallen. They 
went therefore in a body, in (piest of vVnasuya, whom tiu'y humbly 
besought to give up the Trimurti, and restore the three gods to thpir 
accustomed splendour. This petition of the goddesses was granted, 
with great difficulty, and only u[)on the bard(!st of all coiKlition.s. But 
they chose rather to lose their honour than (heir gods. They discharged 
the penalty (to whom or by what means the story says not), and the 
virgin restored the Trimurti to their original state, and allowed them 
to return to their ancient residence. 

The Hindu books abound in abominalje stories of this kind respect- 
ing the Trimurti. What we have related is one of the least indecent 
amongst them. 

But the obscure, and, in many respects, contradictory, manner in 
which they describe the origin of the Trimurti, and the extreme con- 
fusion which pervades all the fables relating to it, have convinced me 
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that the three chief divinities who compose it are something wholly 
different from what they are there represented to be. 

At the commencement of their idolatry, the Hindus, confining their 
worship to sensible objects, such as the sun, the moon, stars and ele- 
ments, never resorted to images of stone or other materials ; because 
the objects of their adoration were always present and continually in 
their view. But, when the spirit of idolatry had made progress, and 
the peo[)le of India had deified their heroes or other mortals, they be- 
gan then, and not before, to have recourse to statues and images to 
preserve the memory of such illustrious beings, and transmit it to 
posterity. By degrees they assigned a bodily form to all the objects of 
their worship, believing it to be the only means of fixing durable im- 
pressions of them in the minds of a people nearly insensible to every 
thing that did not directly affect the senses. 

It is from this period, I presume, that the true origin of the Tri- 
murti is to be taken, being long posterior to the establishment of ido- 
latry in India. The three powers contained in the etymology of the 
word, appear to shew that, under the representation of three divine 
persons in one body, the ancient Hindus intended the three great 
powers of nature ; namely the earth, the water, and the fire. In course 
of time this original notion would gradually vanish ; and an ignorant 
race, directed solely by the impressions of the senses, gradually con- 
verted what at first was a simple allegory, into three distinct godheads. 

Before pushitig our inquiries farther, it will be proper to make some 
remarks on the origin which the learned of Europe, in modern times, 
have assigned to this triple god of the Hindus. They resolve it into 
the three principal deities of the Greeks and Romans under different 
names, and according to them, Brahma is no other than Jupiter, 
Vishnu is the same as Neptune ; and Siva is Pluto. 

Jupiter, in Greek Mythology, is the author and creator of all things ; 
the father, master, king of men and gods. But all these attributes 
pertain no less to the Hindu Brahma. All men were created by him 
and issued from various parts of his body. The universe is his work, 
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and belongs to him. It is called the Jigg of Brahma ; and when it 
was laid, according to the Hindu expression, he hatched it. 

He also more particularly resembles Jupiter in his scandalous amours. 
Jove had his own sister Juno for his wife. Bralima is both the latlKM* 
and the husband of Saraswati. Many other points of resemblance 
might be pointed out between these two divinities, sufficient to induce 
the belief that the one was derived from the other. 

I find the resemblance equally striking between Neptune and Vishnu. 
The former makes the waters^ his abode. The sea is his emj)ire. 
There he holds sovereign sway, armed with his formidable trident. The 
cheerful tritons accompany him, sounding their conch shells all around. 

Vishnu is distinguished by attributes nearly the same. The name by 
which he is principally invoked is that of Narat/ana^ which signifies 
one that sojoimm in thcicaicrs. He is represented as cpiiefly aslc^ep on 
the bosom of the wide ocean, if no accident occur to awaken him ; with 
no trident in his hand, indeed, nor tritons around him. But the sym- 
bol of the trident is borne by his devotees on theur foreheads, repre- 
sented by the mark called N^ama; and some rememl)rance of the tri- 
tons may be suggested by their blowing of (he sea-horn, (lu^ figure of 
which they likewise re[)resent with hot iron on (he shoulders. 

But as to Pluto, the grim monarch of hell, king of (hc^ dc^ad, ruler 
over the regions of desolation ; is he not thc^ exact model on which 
Siva is formed? To Siva belongs the power of destruction. He reduces 
all things to dust. Where carcasses arc l)urnt, there lu^ delights to 
dwell ; there he raises his howlings and his cries. Hadra is his name, 
the cause of lamentation. 

Pluto, finding no female willing to accompany him to his dismal 
abode, carried off Proserpine by force, and concealed her so well (hat 
she escaped for a long time the search of her mother Cer(?.s. It 
was by roaming in unfrequented places, and with infinite difficulty, 
that Siva also found a wife. Having long failed in his search, he ob- 
tained one at last by applying to the mountain Parvala, who gave 
him his daughter Parvati^ in consideration of his long and rigid peni- 
tence in the deserts. And to prevent her escape, he constantly carries 
her on his head enveloped in the enormous folds of his bushy hair, 
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But when a resemblance is found between the fabulous deities of 
different nations, is that sufficient to justify the conclusion that they 
are in reality the same, though under different hames ? If it were so, 

I could exhibit Jupiter in Vishnu and in Siva, as well as in Brahma ; 
for those two cods, have a coincidence of character, as much as Brahma 
himself, with the chief deity of the Greeks and Romans. 

It was Vislmii, in fact, who purged the earth from a race of giants * 
by whom it was over-run, and wlio far exceeded in stature, as well as 
in strengtli and power, the Enceladuses and Briareuses that were sub- 
dued by Jupiter. 

The Roman deity rode upon an eagle. Vishnu was also mounted 
on a fine bird of prey, of the species of eagles. It was called Ga- 
m/a, and though originally of little size, it became enormously 
large, and fit to bear the Master of the World: lor by this high title 
was Vishnu, as well as Jujiiter recognized. 

Other })oints of resemblance, not less striking, exist between' the 
other gods of India and of (ircece. Juno, the wife of Jupiter, is the 
^mddess of wealth. And so is Lakshmi, the wife? of Vishnu, whose 
name denotes Riches. But there is a greater similitude between these 
illustrious females in their jealousy, for which they are equally con- 
spicuous, arising in both from the perpetual infidelities of their 
husbands, and producing the same dissension and domestic quarrels. 

The Romans, in their public spectacles, exhibited in honour of their 
gods, chiefly introduced Jupiter and Juno on the stage. The Hindus 
have the same practice in respect to Vishnu and liakshnti. 

There is still another high deity in India who bears no small re- 
semblance to Jupiter in several particulars : I mean, fndra or Devendra, 
The word signifies Kin^ of the Gods ; and he who bears this name is 
monarch of the shf. The world which he inhabits is called Snarf^a 
or the place of sensual delight, Devendra reigns here over a great 
number of inferior deities, who enjoy, in his paradise, all the pleasures 
of carnal voluptuousness. He distributes amongst them the Amrita^ 
a liquid* which may be well compared to the Ambrosia of the Greeks. 

* Mrita is a Sanscrit \vord siujiiiiying Dead, and Amrita is the reverse, or Immor- 
tal, The liquor Amrita, >vhich is said to resemble milk, has been already mcntionetl as 
having been produced when the gods churned the sea ot milk with the mountain Mandara. 
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Thunder is the armour of Dcvendi’a; and ho, as well as the son of 
Saturn, launches it against the giants. But, aninngsi the points of re- 
semblance between them, there is this essential ditfcrcnco, that Dev'cn- 
dra, with all his higli titles, is but of an inferior class in the onlor of 
tlie gods, and that his authority is but of a sid)ordinatc kiiul. 

The same parallel which I have drawn, b('twcen Jupiter on one side, 
and Brahma, \lshmi, and Deveudra on the other, 1 could isiuallj 
ap])iy to several others of the (Grecian and Hindu gods; and by that 
means shew that the one class has not been topical tioin the other, as 
from a model. Indeed whatever resemblance may be traced bc'tween 
the objects ol’ idolatry in diH'erc'ut countries, it will scarccl> aftbrd 
sutficient grounds to infer that the whole was originally the same, or 
the one borrowed from the otlu*r. 

But if it was not frotn abroad that the Hindus rcccMvcal their three 
principal divinities, whence can tlu'v have origiuati:d ? This will 
recjuii'e explication. But let us first attend to an essential article in 
which the Hindu idolatry differed widely (iom the Kuro|)ean paganism, 
as it anciently flourished at Athens. and in Bonn*. it was not the 
Sea they worshipped there!, but its monarch, llie god Ni*ptune who 
presided over it. His altendiints, the Nc'reids and Tritons, had a share 
in his worshij). It was not to limnlains and iicivsls that sacrifice's 
wewe offered, but to the Naiads and Fauns who ruled and had their 
dwellings there. 

The idolatry of ^ndia is of a grosser kind, at least in many t;ircum- 
stances. It is the water itself which they worship ; it is the! (ire.*, 
men, or animals; it-is the plant, or other inanimjite objeet. In short 
they are led to the adoration of things, I'rom the consideration of their 
beinw useful or deleterious to them. A woman adore!s the basket, 
which serves to bring or to liohl her necessaries, and offers sacrifices 
to it; as well as to the rice-mill, and other implements that assist 
her in household labours. A ceirpenter does the like homage! to his 
hatchet, his adze, and other tools; and likewise offe'is sacrifices to 
them. A Brahman does so to the style with which lie is going to 
write; a soldier to the arms he is to use in the fielilj R mason to his 
trowel, and a labourer to his plough. 
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It is true, there is another species of idolatry much less rude than 
this, which relates to idols of distinction. These are withheld from 
public adoration until the divinity they represent has been invoked 
and inserted by the Mantras of the Brahmans ; and in this instance, 
therefore, we must allow that it is the god who resides in the idol that 
is the object of worship, rather than the image itself. But this last 
species of idolatry, though of later origin than the preceding, I con- 
ceive, is by no medns opposed to it. Both kinds are followed and 
approved, although the first be undoubtedly the most common ; and 
indeed it is founded on a maxim universally admitted amongst them, 
that honour is due to whatsoever may be the cause of good or of evil, 
whether it be living or inanimate. 

“ My God !” exclaimed one day to me a person of some consider- 
ation amongst them, “ what vast evil or good the man has it in his 
“ power to do me, who is at the head of the husbandmen, who culti- 
“ vate my grounds under his orders !” 

I have somewhere read a conversation between the wives of the 
seven famous penitents of India, in which they all agreed in the 
principle that a woman’s chief god is her husband, by reason of the 
good or evil which he can bring upon her. 

It was upon the same principle that the Hindus in ancient times, 
rendered divine honours to certain grand penitents, from the strong 
conviction they felt of the mischief that might result from their 
maledictions, or the good that would flow from theh blessing. 

Nor is it from a dissimilar feeling, that at the present day, they so 
readily prostitute the name of God by applying it to any mere mortal 
whom they have reason to view with fear or hope. 

But the poor Hindus arc not the only people that have degraded 
themselves by such humiliation and sacrilegious flattery. The Romans 
scrupled not to follow the same course ; and Virgil was not the only 
adulator who dishonoured religion, in venturing to burn incense upon 
altars dedicated to his benefactor Augustus, then living, and to bedew 
them with the blood of the best lambs of his flock. 

The principle amongst the Hindus of deifying whatsoever is useful, 
has extended to the mountains and the forests. In such sequestered 
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places, casts of persons are found who lead a vagabond and savage life, 
acknowledging none of the gods of the country ; but they, have one of 
their own institution, a thick and long Root, which these wild men are 
fond of, and make the principal part of their food. They adore it, and 
in its presence they celebrate their marriages and take their oaths and 
vows. They know of nothing that can be more useful to them ; and 
therefore they have assumed it for their god. 

The same idea gave birth to the aj>otheosis of the three principal 
deities of India ; for I am persuaded that they were originally, in the 
Hindu idolatry, nothing else than the three most obvious elements of 
the Earth, the Water, and the Fire. These were the real gods whom 
they originally worshipped ; and we shall soon find that the same wor- 
ship, though not so visible, still subsists at the present day. 

Earth is the element from which all the productions most necessary 
to man proceed. From her bosom are collected the grain and the plants 
which serve for his nourishment. She is the universal mother ol‘ all 
living creatures. She is therefore the first of the (iods: she is 
Brahma. 

But, without the seasonable visitation of tlie Rain and the Dew, in a 
land hot and without water, the labours of the husbandman would be 
fruitless, and the soil, now so exuberant in its increase, would become 
barren and deserted. Water is the great |)reserver of whatcivia' the earth 
engenders, or makes to germinate with file. Water, with all ils bless- 
ings, has therefore become the second (iod of the Hindus, and holds 
the honours of Vishnu. 

But what could the sluggish earth, even with the aid ol the water, so 
umienial and cold in its own nature, have effected, in tluar sterile union, 

c? 

but for the Fire, the principle of warnitli, whicli came to vivily and 
quicken the mass? Without this enlivening element, the chilled plants 
would have refused to shew their gay attire, or to accpiire the maturity 
necessary to constitute a fit aliment lor man. Jhit fire not only invigo- 
rates all animated nature, and developcs every thing to its utmost perfec- 
tion ; but it also accelerates dissolution and decay ; a process not less 
necessary, because, from corruption, nature is restored, and germinates 
afresh. Fire, therefore, has contributed as much as the other elements, 
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and equally deserves the general adoration and worship, which have be- 
stowed on it the title and the honours of Siva. 

What I have here proposed is not a system gratuitously invented, for 
the purpose of explaining the original idolatry of the Hindus. It is 
their own doctrine, reduced into daily practice ; and the direct worship 
of the Elements, though less observable now than it was in former 
times, is still maintained in vigour. “ Hail ! Earth, mother most 
“ mighty!” are the words of the Ye^ur-veda; or, as they are afterwards 
explained, “ Health to her, from whom we derive the blessing of 
“ nourishment.” In the same Veda the following words are also 
found : “ Health to thee, O Fire ! God that thou art.” And, in other 
respects, nothing more strongly indicates the divinity that was ascribed 
to this clement, than the sacrifice of the Homam, so much used by the 
Brahmans, and that of the Yajna formerly described ; both of which 
seem evidently an offering to Fkc. In presence of that element, the 
Hindus take their most solemn oaths. It is also adjured as the witness 
of whatever they iissert and affirm ; and a perjury committed, under 
such circumstances, could not fail to draw down the dreadful vengeance 
of the God. 

The divinity of Water is recognized by all the people of India. It 
is the object of the prayers and of the adorations of the Brahmans, 
while they perform their ablutions. On that holy occasion, they parti- 
cularly invoke the sacred rivers ; and above all the Ganges, whose 
venerable waters they adore. 

On many occasions the Brahmans and other Flindus offer to the 
Water oblations of money, by casting into the rivers and tanks, in the 
places chiefly where they bathe, small pieces of gold, silver, and copper, 
and sometimes pearls and ornaments of value. 

Sailors, fishermen, and others who frequent the sea and the rivers, 
never fail, upon stated occasions, or as circumstances require, to hold a 
solemnity on the bank, where they sacrifice a ram, or other suitable 
offering. But, to whom do they offer this worship ? “ To that God,” 
they will answer, pointing to the water of the sea, or of the river or pond 
near which they stand. 
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If, after a long drought, a plenteous shoiver descends to renovaW the 
hopes of the despairing husbandman, filling the great tanks or reservoirs • 
that contain the water collected for the irrigation of the fields of rice ; 
instantly the population of Brahmans and Sudras assemble on the 
brink, with loud exclamations of tire ^^^Ladif" being arrived. Every 
one joins in congratulation. Every one clasps his hands, and makes a 
deep obeisance, in sign of gratitude to the Water, which replenishes 
their cisterns. The sacrifice of a Ram is als 9 made, from time to time, 
at the brink of the water. 

At the season of the great inundations of the Cavery, which gfenerally 
take place in the middle of July, the inhabitants of that part of the 
peninsula make a solemn pilgrimage td its banks, many of them coining 
from a great distance, so that, in some places, the concourse is altogether 
innumerable. Their ohject is to congratulate the Lady or the Flood 
on her arrival, and to offer sacrifices of rejoicing. 

When I had occasion to speak of the Triple Prayer of the Brahmans, 

I mentioned that they place a copper vessel filled with water on the 
ground, and make several pVostrations and other signs of reverence 
before it. From this, one might be led to conclude, (hat the vessel^* 
and the water it contains, are placed in honour of Vishiiu, and that the 
signs of adoration are addressed to that God. But my rijason for think- 
ing that the worship is directed exclusively to the Water in the vessel, » 
is, that the same practice exists among the Brahmans, whether belong- 
ing to the sect of Vishnu or not. 

The homage and worship which the Brahmans offer direelly to the 
Elements, may \)e remarked in several of their daily rites. When, for 
example, they commence reading in the V'^edasj on coming to the 
Yajur-veda and Atharvena-veda, they must offer a prayer to Water ; hut 
if it be the Rik-veda and Sama-veda, the supplication must he ad- 
dressed to Fire. 

The worship of the Elements among the Hindus was, no doubt, in 
ancient times, copsecrtlted by temples erected to their service. I have 
never been able to discover that any vestiges of such buildings remain ; 
but if we give credit to Abraham Rogers, and the Brahman who was 
his authority, there was a temple standing, in his time, in a district 
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bordering on the coast of Cosomandel, which was built in honour of the 
Five Elements. 

It may be said, perhaps, that the Hindus are not the only people that 
have paid adoration directly to the object, without regard to the Gods 
who were ultimately considered as the inherent Kings and llulers ; and 
that, in almost all countries, the Elements have been worshipped. The 
Persians, in particular, as wc learn from Herodotus, offered them sacri- 
fices. Tliis serves to confirm what I have advanced concerning the 
Hindu worship of them ; nor is it wonderful that they should have fallen 
into a practice, so gross and absurd, in imitation of all other ancient 
nations. 

From those three elements were formed the three gods, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, or the Trinlurti ; which bears the double meaning 
of three bodies and three powers. The Hindu writers affect allegory 
above all things ; and the simple reader’s, being easily misled, take the 
whole in a litoral sense, and worsliip the image instead of what it'sig- 
nifics. 

The mode of explanation by allegory, is so familiar to the Hindu 
•jroets, that they usually refer to their three chief gods under the sym- 
bolical attribute of each. In regard to the human race, they find three 
distinct characters or dispositions, which they call Guna; namely, 
the Tama Guna, or serious and gi'ave; the Satwa Guna, ot i\\Q gentle 
and insinuating; and the Raja Guna, or the diolerie and ardent. 
These qualities tlvey have transferred to the three gods ; miaking the 
first apply to Brahma, the second to Vishnu, and the third to Siva. 
The agreement is no less exact when applied to the three elements 
combined in the Trimurti ; the Earth, represented by Brahma, having 
solidity for its characteristic; the Water, under the appellation of 
Vishnu, with its insinuating qualities ; and the Fire, with the semblance 
of Siva, containing the power of destruction. 

The Tama, or grave character attributed to Brahma, is so suitable 
to the nature of the earth, which is distinguished by ponderosity and 
density, that the Hindu authors confound it frequently with the earth 
itself. Thus, in a lunar eclipse, when the opacity of the earth inter- 
cepts the rays of the sun in their way to illuminate the moon, they 
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use the word Tama, and say that the Tanw Blmbam, or disk of tlu> 
earth, obscures that of tlie moon with its shadow. 

The Raja Guna, or ardent disposition, is no less indicative of Siva. 
The appellation is therefore frequently given him by the poets. And 
though his usual name of Siva signifies Joy, yet he often passes 
under others which denote Fire only. Such is that of Jiatla, under 
which he is known, derived from the word Jwalam, which signifies « 
flame. 

I may here allude to a custom, which supports my opinion respecting 
the Trimurti. The Hindus, sometimes imagining tliat the god Siva 
has waxed extremely wroth, and fearing, during periods of excessive 
heat, that every thing will be set on fire by the burning ardour that 
inflames him, place over the heail of his. idol a vessel filled with water, 
in which a little hole has been' pierced, to let droj) afler dro]i fall ilown, 
to refresh him and check the vehemence of the fire which consumes 
him. 

The Sata Guna, or gentle and insinuating temper, is no doubt ex- 
pressive of the water, which filters and insinuates its<'lf into tJie earth, 
and renders it fertile. The word Vishnu means, that which thoroughly 
penetrates; which perfectly agrees with the qualify of water, which is 
emblematical of him. Indeed the name by which he is chiefly known 
by many of his devotees is that of Jp or Water. 

What I have here attempted to prove respecting the three principal 
deities of India as being nothin^lse than the three princij)al elements of 
earth, water, and fire, is an article of doctrine well understood by many 
Brahmans belonging to the sect of Vishnu. I have conversed with .se- 
veral of them, who have informed me tlint their opinion on the subject 
was not different from mine, and have even furnished me with some of 
the arguments P have made use of. They told me farther, that they 
themselves treated all that is commonly taught concerning the mystery 
of the Trimurti as fabulous or allegorical. But as their mode of 
thinking visibly tended to the overthrow of the establislied religion of 
the country, and at the same time, not only to dry up the principal 
source of their emoluments, but actually expose them to public detest- 
ation ; they preferred to keep their opinions private, or at least to 
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communicate thefn only to one another, or in company where they were 
confident they should be safe. 

Taking for granted the reality of the metamorphosis of the three 
elements into the three principal deities of India, it will be easy to 
give a very simple and natural explication bf certain expressions to be 
found in the Hindu writings, which might lead many persons to believe 
that the people of that region possessed, from Ihe earliest times, some 
knowledge of the mystery of the Trinity. “ These three gods,” it is there 
said, “ make but one only. It is a lamp with three lights with many 
other expressions seeming to import one God in three persons. 

If it were true that the primitive Hindiis had it in their contempla- 
tion to transmit an idea of the Trinity under the form and attributes of 
the Trimurti, it must be owned that they have most wofully disfigured 
that august mystery. But it does not appear to me that we are autho- 
rised to draw such consequences from the expressions we have alluded 
to, and others of the same kind ; for the reunion of their three ele- 
ments into one body, relates only to that natural admixture of three 
substances, no two of which, without the third, could possibly produce 
what is necessary for the wants of man, but must remain barren and un- 
fruitful. k 

The fathers of the first ages of the church, such as Justin Martyr, 
St. Clement, Theodoret, St. Augustin, established the truth of the 
Trinity by the authority of the ancient Greek philosophers, and par- 
ticularly by that of Plato, or of his |►incipal scholars Plotinus and 
Pbrphyry ; and they successfidly availed themselves of these authorities, 
in those times, against the Pagans, amongst whom they preached the 
Christian religion. The fathers found, in the works of the authors 
alluded to, the words of Father, Son, and Spiritual Word : the Father 
comprehending what was perfect ^n goodness ; the Sbn altogether re- 
sembling the Father ; and the Word, by whom all things were created ; 
and these three hypostases made but one God. 

These were not idle words, casually escaping from those philosophers. 
They were the foundation of the system of Plato, who could not ven- 
ture to make them public amongst a people attached to polytheism, . 
lest he should be treated with the same cruelty as befel the virtuous 
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Socrates. But I' strongly suspect that those venerable tkliers of the 
church would not have chosen to resort to the authority of those philo- 
sophers, had they not found in their works expressions more decided, 
more consistent, and mpre spiritual, than what can be found in Hindu 
writings. 

I might subjoin to what I have said respecting the cliange of the 
three principal kements into the divine nature, a similar transform- 
ation of the other two, the air and the tcind. The latter, which the 
Hindus have created their fifth . element, appears to be the god Indra 
or Hevendra, the greatest of the subordinate deities, and king of the 
Air, in which he dwells. His name signiHc's Air; and it. is in that 
region that the winds have the strongest power. 

In the Indra Puratui, these words are found : “ India is nothing else 
“ than the Wind, and the Wind is nothing bnt Indra. The wind, by 
« condensing the clouds occasions thp thunder ; which has lx'en given 
“ to Devendra as his weajion.” He is frp(|nently represented as having 
warred against the Giants, sometimes victorious and sometimes overcome. 
The Clouds, which often re.semble giants in their shape, sometimes 
arrest Uie progress of the wind; whil^ the wiqd, more Iretpiently, 
purges the air of the clouds. 

It has happened to the poets of India, as well as those ot other na- 
tions, in early times, that their fables and fictions were originally mere 
allegories, which were afterwards taken as real by a rude people. Suc- 
cee&fng poets preserved some part of the allegories of their predeces- 
sors ; but they more f'recjuently gave reins to the mad enthusiasm of a 
wild imagination, and fabricated new fables, often incongruous with 
the others, and still ^lore remote from credibility. Thus in searching 
after the origin of tlie gods of the Pagans, recourse must be had to 

something behind the chaos of ill digested and absurd fables, which 
• ^ 
obscure the view. 
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CHAP. II. 

THE PniNCIPAL FESTIVALS OF THE HINDUS, I'ARTICULARLY THXt OF THE PONGOI. 

OR SANKRANTJ. . 

Besides the Feasts peculiar to each district and temple, which re- 
turn several times in the course of a year, and are celebrated by the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, the Hindus have a great many more, 
which are -held but once a year, and are commonly observed through 
the whole country. It would be a useless labour to enter into a jiarticu- 
lar detail of these numerous festivals, with the object and ceremonies of 
each. Hut we may remark that all of them are occasions of joy and 
diversion. On such days, the people quit their servile emplaymonts. 
Friends and relations unite in family parties, in their best apparel ; de- 
corate their houses as finely as they are able, and give entertainments 
more or less splendid, according. to their means. Innocent pastimes 
are intermixed, and every other method of testifying their, happiness. 

They reckon eighteen principal Festivals in the course of the ylar ; 
and no month passes without one or more of general observance. Some, 
however, are of so much more celebrity than the rest, as to demand 
particular notice. 

In this number we must place the first day of their year, called 
Agrasya, which falls on the new moon in March. A> that period, the 
Hindus make rejoicings for three days ; exhibiting fire-works, letting 
off chambers or guns, and shewing their joy in every other way. 

The festival of Gauri, which is heltj^in the beginning of September, 
and which lasts several days, is also to be commemorated, as one of the 
most solemn. The name of Gauri is one of the appellations of Par- 
vati, the wife of Siva, and it appears to be principally in honour of this 
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goddess. It is likewise held to be in honour of the gods of the house- 
hold, who are not the same in this instance as the Penates formerly 
mentioned. « 

At this time, every artisan, every labourer, all the world, i» short, 
offer sacrifices and supplications to the Tools and Implements which 
they use in the exercise, of their various professions. The labourer 
brings his plough, lioe, and other iu.struinents which he uses in his work. 
He piles them togetlier and offers to them a sacrifice consisting of in- 
cense, flowers, fruits, rice, and othfer similar articles ; after which he 
prostrates himself before them at all his length, and then returns them 
to their places. 

The mason offers the same adoration and sacrifice to his trowel, his 
rule, and other instruments. The carpenter is no less pious with re- 
gard to his hatchet, his adze, and his ])laue. 'Hie barber, too, collects 
his razors in a heap, and adores theni with similar rit(«. 

The WTiting-master sacrifices to the iron p('ucil or st yle with which he 
writes ; the taylor to his needles ; the weaver to his loom ; the butcher 
to his cleaver. . ' 

The women, on this day, heap together their baskets, the rice-mill, 
the wooden cylinder with which they Ijruise the; rice;, and the other 
household implements ; and fall tiown bef()re them, after having offered 
the sacrifices we have described. Kvery person, in short, in this solem- 
nity, sanctifies and adores the instrument or tool which he ])riucipally 
uses in gaining his livelihood. The tools are now considiired as so 
many deities; to whom they present their su|)plications, that they would 
continue propitious, and furnish them still with the means of living. 
So universal is the feeling among the Hindus to deify and honour what- 
ever can be useful or pernicious, whether animate or inanimate ! 

The festival of (iauri is concluded by erecting a shapeless statue in 
each village* composed of paste from grain. It i^intended to represent 
the Goddess Gauri or Parvati; and, being placed under a sort of 
canopy, it is carried about through the streets with great pomp, and re- 
ceives the homage of the inhabitants, who flock to rendei it their 
adorations. 
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Another festival, of equal celebrity, is called by the Hindus Maha- 
Navami, which is destined principally to the honour of deceased 
ancestors* It is celebrated in the month of October, during a period 
of three days ; and is so religiously kept that it has become a proverbial 
saying, that those who have not thg m’eans of celebrating it should sell 
one of their children to procure them. 

When the day of the festival arrives, all Hindus, each for himself, 
make ofFcringg of boiled rice and other food to their departed ancestors, 
that they may be well regaled 6n that day. They afterwards offer 
sacrifices of burning lamps, of fruits and flowers ; apd 'to these they 
add new articles of dress for men- and women, that their ancestors of 
both sexes may be fresh clothed. 

This festival, which lasts several daj^s, is selected by the Princes and 
those who follow the profession of arms, to offer up sacrifices to the 
accoutrements used ift the field, in order to obtain success in war. On 
the appointed day, all the arms, offensive and defensive, are .collected 
together. A Brahman Purohita is called, who sprinkles them with his 
holy water, and 2 >ronounccs manttas*over them ; by virtue of which, the 
whole are deified. The ceremony, which is conducted with great solem- 
nity, finishes, by sacrificing a Ram to the armour. It is called the dere- 
mony of Ayudha-Puja, or Sacrifice to the Arm, and is celebrated in all 
parts by the military with the utmost animation. * ' • 

On the same day, the Princes give public shdws, with n distribution 
of prizes. The spectacle consists chiefly in fights of wild beasts with 
each other, or with mpn ; |md also in combats of pugilists, some of 
whom come from a great distance to contend for the prize which it is 
customary to assign to the victor. This species of contest, which much 
resembles the shew of gladiators among the Romans and other ancient 
nations, is entirely committed to a particular cast of Hindus, called 
Yati. The member^cbnsist 6f youths selected from their infancy, and 
trained to this kind of sport : and their principal employment is to 
mangle each other with blows in the presence 'of those who chuse to 
pay for the enjoyment of so barbarous a spectacle ; which is neverthe- 
less one of the principal amusements of the Hindu Princes. 
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Before entering the lists, the pugilists, as if the blows with fists which 
they discharge upon each other were not sufficient to satisfy the barbar- 
ous appetite of the multitude, arm their fingers with a sort of iron cases 
or ferrules. Thus equipped, they commence by words of iletiance and 
threatening gestures ; and then setting on with signs of fury, they assail 
each other with terrible blows from their armed hands. Then, strug- 
gling, they throw each other down ; anti when they get upon their 
legs again, with their heads and bodies streaming with blood, they re- 
cover their breath, and engage in the combat anew, till one is decLared 
the victor ; unless indeed when the strength of both is e(]ually exhausted, 
and the humane umpire of the sport separates them, to make room for 
another pair. The dismissed combatants retire, bathed in blood, and 
often with broken bones ; and yield the arena to the new set, who repeat 
the horrid spectacle. When it is over, the Prince grants prizes anil 
other rewards, both to the victors and the vanquished, in proportion to 
the savage ferocity with which they have belaboured each other. 

When the shew is ended, the bruised combatants are attended by 
persons of their cast, who come piovided with plasters fiir their wounds, 
or with skill to set their dislocated bones. In operations of this sort 
the Yatis or Jatis have the reputation of being expert. 

In the month of November, another feast is celebrated, which is 
called Divulifray, and which does not yield in solemnity to the preced- 
ing. It is instituted in memory of the two celebrated giants, one 
of whom bore the name of Bala-rhakravarti, and the other that of 
Narak-amra. The latter had become the scourge of the human race, 
and infested the earth with his crimes. Vishnu at length delivered 
both gods and men from the terror of this monster, whom he slew after 
a dreadful combat. The contest ended but with the day. 'I'lius Vishnu, 
not having it in his power to make his diurnal ablutions before (he set- 
ting of the sun, was under the necessity of performing them, contrary 
to all rules, in the night. The Brahmans, in commemoration of this 
great event, when that day returns, put off their ablutions to the night ; 
and this is the^only occasion, in the course of the year, in which they 
can transgress the ordinance of never bathing after sunset. But this 
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exception, of the nocturnal bathing, possesses the highest degree of 
merit ; and it is therefore conducted with particular solemnity. 

But the word Divuligatf signifies tlie Feast of Lamps; and I there- 
fore suppose it must have been instituted in honor of fire ; and, at this 
season, the Hindus actually light a great number of lamps round the 
doors of their houses. They make paper lanterns, also, which they 
hang in the streets with a burning lamp in each ; which in many places 
gives this festival the name of the Feast of Lanterns. 

The husbandmen eelebrate this festival of Divuligay in a different way. 
Being then the harvest time for grain, they assemble with much pomp 
at the corn fields, and offer their supplications and sacrifices. 

In many places they also offer sacrifice, on this day, to the Dunghill, 
which is afterwards to enrich the ground. In the villages, every one 
has his particular heap, to which he makes his own offering, consisting 
of burning lamps, fruits, flowers and other matters, which are deposited 
on the mass of ordure. 

There is another festival, of great celebrity amongst the Ifingamites 
called Siva-ratri, or Night of Siva. It is celebrated towards the end 
of February or beginning of March, when the votaries of that god pu- 
rity their liingas, and cover themselves with a new garment. After va- 
rious sacrifices, they must pass the night in watchfulness, employing 
the time in reading some puranas relating to Siva, or in visits to their 
Jangama, but without defiling themselves with any servile work. 

The feast called Naga Pancliami is also one of the eighteen an- 
nual festivals, and one of the most solemn. It takes place in the 
month of Uccember, and is instituted in honour of the Serpents. 

All these festivals are celebrated as family rites, and are not to be 
confounded with those that are carried on in the pjigodas or temples, to 
which multitudes of people resort, and where all the rules of decency 
and modesty arc violated without shame or remorse. 

But, of all festivals, the most famous, at least in most countries, is 
that which is called Pongol, celebrated in the end of December or the 
winter solstice. It lasts three days j during which time the Hindus 
employ themselves in mutual visits and compliments, sqjnething in the 
same manner as the Europeans do on the first day of the year. 
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Tliis portion of Hindu Paganism is too remarkable to be passed over 
without a short description of the principal circumstances which attend 
it. The feast of the Pongol is a season of rejoicing, for two special rea- 
sons. The first is, that tlie month of Maf^ha or December, every tlav 
in which is unlucky, is about to expire ; and the other, tliat it is to be 
succeeded by a month, each day of which is Ibrt unate. 

P’or the purpose of averting the evil eflects of this baleful month of 
Magha, about four o’clock in the morning, a sort of Saunyasis go from 
door to door of every house, beating on a plate; of iron or copper, 
which ])roduccs a piercing sound. All who sleep, being lluis roused, are 
counselled to take wise precautions, and to guard against the evil pre- 
sages of the month, by expiatory olferings, and sacrifices to Siva, who 
presides over it. With this view, every morning, the women s(X)ur a 
space of about two feet srpiare bet<)re the door of the house, upon 
which they draw several white lines with flour. Upon these ihey ])lace 
several little balls of cow-dung, sticking in each a citroji blossom. 

1 have no doubt that the little balls are designed to represent the 
idol of Puliyaror V^ighneswara, the mxl of ubsfaclcs, whom tiny desire to 
appease with the flower; but 1 know not why the IJftssoms of (he citron 
arc chosen above all others. Each day these fill It; lumps of cow dung, 
with their flowers, are picked np and [ncseBwed in a private place, till 
the last day of the month Magha; and when that comes, the women, 
who are alone charged with this ceremony, put the whole in a basket, 
and march from the house, with musical instruments befoie them, clap- 
ping their hands, till they reach the tank or other waste jdacc where 
^ they dispose of the relics. 

The first day of this festival is called Itnixi Pongol, or the Pongol of 
Rejoicing, and it is kept by inviting the near relation.s to an enterUun- 
ment, vvliich passes off with hilarity and mirth. 

The second day is called Surifu Pongol, or Pongol of the Sun, and 
is set apart for the honour of that luminary. Married women after 
purifying themselves by bathing, which they perform by plunging into 
the water, without taking off their clothes, and coming out all dripping 
with wet, set about boiling rice in the open air, and not under any 
cover. They use milk in the operation ; and when it begins to simmer, 
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they make a loud cry, all at once, repeating the words, Pongol^ 0 Pon^ 
goll The vessel is then lifted off the fire, and set before the idol of 
Vighneswara, which is placed close by. Part of the mess of rice is of- 
fered to the image ; and, after standing there for some time, it is given 
to the cow ; and the remainder of the rice is then distributed among 
the people. 

This is the great day of Visits among the Hindus. The salutation 
begins by the question, Has the milk boiled?” to which the answer 
is “ It has boiled.” From this the festival takes its name of Pongol ; 
which is derived from the verb Ponghedi in Talagu, and Pongradam in 
Tamul, both of which signify “ to boil.” 

The third day, not less solemn than the preceding, is consecrated 
with ceremonies still more absurd, and is called the Pongol of Cows. 

In a great vessel, filled with water, they put some saffron, the seeds 
of the tree Parati and leaves of the tree Vepu. After being well 
mixed, they go round all the cows and oxen belonging to the house, 
several times, sprinkling them with tlie water, as they turn to the four 
cardinal points. The Sashtangam, or prostration of the eight members, 
is made before theiti four times. Men only perform this ceremony, the 
women staying away. 

The cows are then all dressed out, their horns being painted with 
various colours, and garlands of flowers and foliage put round their 
necks and over their backs. They likewise add strings of cocoa-nuts 
and other fruits, which are soon shaken oft' by the brisk motion of the 
animal wliich these trappings occasion, and arc picked up by children 
and others, who follow the cattle on purpose, and greedily cat what they 
gather, as something sacred. They are then driven, in herd, through 
the villages, and made to scamper about from side to side by the jarring 
noise of many sounding instruments. The remainder of the day, they 
are allowed to feed at large without a keeper ; and whatever trespasses 
they commit are suffered to pass without notice or restraint. 

At last’the festival concludes by taking the idols from the temples, 
and^carrying them in pomp to the place where the cattle have been 
again collected. The girls of pleasure, or dancers, who are found at all 
ceremonies, are not wanting here. They march at the head of a great 
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concourse of people ; now and then making a pause to exhibit their 
wanton movements and charm the audience with their lascivious songs. 

The whole terminates with a piece of diversion, which appears to be 
waggishness rather than any part of the ceremony. The nuiuerous rabble 
who are present form themselves into a ring, and a live liare is let go in 
the midst of it. Poor puss, finding no outlet by which it can escape. Hies 
to one side and the other, sometimes making ti spring over the heads 
of the throng, which produces incredible mirth in the crowd, till the 
creature is at length worn out and caught. 'I'he iilols are then recon- 
ducted to the temples, with the same pomp as when they were brought 
away. And thus closes the festival of (he Pov^o ! ; the most celebrated, 
undoubtedly, of all the rites which arc performed during tlu^ course of 
the year. 

Thus have we given an abridgement of the extravagant absurdities to 
which the Hindus give themselves up, in the celebration of their festi- 
vals-; and such is the excess of ll)lly to which the human mind can 
surrender itself, in matters of religion, when it has no other light to 
guide its steps than its own, or when it tak(!.s th(*(ireary road of super- 
stition. 

If reasonable men, being convinced by the testiniony of their con- 
science and (hat of the whole universe, that there is an Invisible lleing, 
Almighty, l^ord of all, and Ruler over all, were to unite in ollering 
adoration and sacrifice to Him whom they acknowledge as the Author 
of all things, whatever his nature may be; if they were to join in 
exultation and rejoicing, as if to felicitate each other on the blessings 
which they all received from that Invisible Reing; there would be 
nothin" in all that, but what is commendable and worthy of imitation. 
But, when we behold a cultivated race, one that stands the earliest in 
the order of civilization, delivering itself, without scruple or shame, to 
extravagancies so monstrous as those we have described, and (o others 
perhaps more absurd, which we have still to enumerate! ; ought we to 
attribute all these excesses to the mere weakness of the human mind? 
Or ought we not rather to admit the agency and subornation of an evil 
spirit, seeking to seduce men by the vain shew of superstitious rites ? 
They would undoubtedly be considered acts of fatuity, if committed by 
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individuals ; and why should they be held less insane because they are 
practised by whole nations ? 

The grossness of the idolatry which universally prevails in India is 
such, that persons, educated in a way altogether dissimilar, find it diffi- 
cult to comprehend liow an intelligent people should be attached to so 
absurd a worsliip, and should never have attempted to emerge from the 
gloom of darkness into which they have been plunged ; just as if it 
were possible to reason wisely on the subject of religion, and to form a 
rational system, when the human understanding has God no longer for 
its ruler, nor revelation for its guide. 

Besides, humanly speaking, we feel less surprize in this respect, when, 
upon attentive examination, we clearly perceive that the laws and cus- 
toms, both civil and religious, of this people, are so closely combined 
together, that any infringement of the one is sure to break down the 
other. Education, prejudice, and national bias have, in all times, led 
them to consider the two principal pillars of civilization, religion -and 
civil rule, to be indissolubly connected ; and they arc persuaded that 
neither can l)o touched witliout inducing the reign of barbarism, or at 
least without exciting the most savage anarchy in the state. 

The very extravagance, also, of the Hindu idolatry, tlie whole ritual of 
which is nothing less than the subversion of common sense, serves to 
give it a deeper root in the hearts of a people, sensual, enthusiastic, and 
fond of the marvellous. They cannot see, in all the world, a religion 
preferable to their own ; and, infatuated with their idols, they shut their 
ears to the voice of nature, which cries so loudly against it. 

But the Hindus arc still more irresistibly attached to the species of 
idolatry which they have embraced, by their uniform pride, sensuality, 
and licentiousness. Whatever their religion sets before them tends to 
encourage these vices ; and, consequently, all their senses, passions, and 
interests are leagued in its favour. It is made up of diversion and 
amusement. Dances, shews, and lewdness, accompany it, and form a 
part of the divine worship. Their festivals are nothing but sports ; 
and, on no occasion of life, arc modesty and decorum more carefully 
excluded than during the celebration of their religious mysteries. How 
can a people, ignorant of all enjoyment but that of sensual gratifica- 
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t/iori) fftil to bo StttSiClicd to r rdi^ioii so indulgent to its |)0ciili2ii* 
passions ? 

Interest^ alsO) tliat powerful cii^’incj wJiicli puls in inoluin all luiinan 
things, \s a principal support of the edifice of Hindu idolalry. Those 
who are at the head of this extravagant worship, most of llieiu quite 
conscious of its absurdity, are the most zealous in promoting its diffu- 
sion, because it affords them the means ol‘ living. Such imjiostors will 
suffer no opportunity to escape by which they may more deeply infatu- 
ate the people with the idolatry and superstition in which they have 
been bred. Well accpiainted with the sway wliich their senses maintain 
over them, they take care to accompany the public ritevs and ceremonies 
with all the pomj) and splendour which can imjiose U|)on thi*ir fancy. 

These artifices arc employed, above all, in some i*t*k‘l)rate(l Pagodas. 
The jiersons who preside' there, who live the Near round, in voluptuous 
indolence, upon the abundant offerings brought to tlu'in on llu* anuiv('r- 
sary .of their festival, spare no jiains to gratify tlu' siipiustition which 
animates their" votaries. Triumphal cars, superbly (l(*c()ra(('d in the 
Hindu fashion, on which the idols arc* placed ir) all tiu'ir spl(*/ulid /inery, 
are exposed to public veneration. Songs, dancing, slu'ws, firc'-works, 
and an unceasing round of diversions ; the sight ot'an immense assem- 
bly, where numbers of the wealthy contend with each other for the 
palm of luxurious extravagance and shew; and abovt' all, tlu^ ('xtrmno 
licence which prevails through all classes, and the facility with which 
every individual can lumiour the bent of* his desires: all these* things 
are infinitely delightful to a people who have* no relish for any pleasure 
but that of tht^ senses. Jdiey fly to lliese* festivals, tlu'rofbre*, from all 
quarters, Kven the poor liusbandman, to whom, with a minuM’ous fami- 
ly, the scanty crop scarcely affords subsistence througli the course of't/ie 
year, forgetful of his future wants, sells a ])ai t of his stock for a contri- 
bution to this ridiculous worship, and for olfeiings to tlie im[)ostors wlio 
thus entertain them at the ex])ence of the public credulilN. 

The places where these festivals are held are famous nil around, and 
are considered as holy and consecrated spots ; in order to k(‘ep up the 
delusion and increase the confidence of the people. The llrahmans, 
who have the charge of the temples, licsides the i)omp and splendour 
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with wliich they dazzle the multitude, have recourse to another species 
of imposture, not less powerful, amongst a race credulous in the extreme, 
and lovers of the marvellous. They preserve a long list of miracles, 
which they pretend to have been wrought by the God of stone who 
resides in their temple, in behalf of those who have brought him rich 
offerings and trusted in him. Sometimes it is a barren woman whom 
he has blessed with fertility ; sometimes one blind whom he has re- 
stored to sight; sometimes lepers who have been cured, or cripples 
who have recovered the use of their limbs. The silly Hindu swallows 
the bait, and never dreams of the designs of the impostors. 

This digression has insensibly led me too far out of my course ; my 
intention having been merely to shew, by the way, that the very extra- 
vagance of the ceremonies I have been describing, so far from rendering 
them ridiculous or contemptible, is the strongest aid to the progress of 
superstition and idolatry among the Hindus. 

If one adds to this the prodigious anti({uity from which they draw 
their fabulous religion ; the wonderful and astonishing incidents in the 
lives of their Gods, Giants, and early Kings ; the enchantments, true or 
imaginary, effected by their philosophers ; the austere seclusion of their 
ascetics ; the rigid abstinence irom animal ll)od of all the nobler part of 
the nation ; their daily and scrupulous purification ; and, finally, their 
prayers and vain contcmjdation ; all this may at least serve to excuse 
the excess of their superstition ; and, at the same time, by shewing us 
the monstrous aberrations to which the human mind is subject in regard 
to religion, may lead, those amongst ourselves, who are conscious of 
clearer views and sounder information on that important subject, to be 
thankful to the J’ather of Mercies ; who, by the blessing of the shining 
light of revelation, has relieved us from the thick darkness of idolatry, 
in which, for some secret purpose known only to Himself, and which it 
is not lawful for us to scrutinize. He has permitted so many nations to 
grope ; some of which, perhaps, might have turned to a better account 
than we have done, that inestimable blessing, which, being a free and 
unmerited gift, is the more to be prized. 
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OF THF, TEMPI.es OF THE HINDUS AND THE CEREMONIES THERE PRACTISED. 

There is not, perhaps, in the whole world, a land in which the 
Buildings destined for religious uses are so numerous as in India ; and 
there are few in which the jiopular credulity and superstition have better 
answered the purposes of the founders of the false religions which have 
been there established. 

One hardly sees a village, however small, in which there is not a 
Pagoda, or building sot apart to the worship of (he divinities whom 
they adore. It has become proverbial amongst them, (hat a man should 
not live where there is no temple ; and they arc satisfied that, sooner or 
later, some mischief must befal those who disregard this maxim. 

Of the good works recommended to the rich, one of the most 
honourable and most meritorious is to lay out a part of their I'ortimc in 
erecting buildings for religious worship, and endowing them with a suit- 
able revenue. Such works of merit never fail to draw down upon those 
who practise them the pi'otection of the gods, the remission of sin, and 
a happy world after death. 

Yet it happens that the greater number of tliose who ruin themselves 
by these works of merit, generally undertake them from motives of 
vanity and ostentation rather than of devotion. These are the predo- 
minant vices amongst the Hindus; and in (his case, above all others, 
the desire of renown and of obtaining the praises of men has, assured- 
ly, more influence on their conduct than any expectation of meriting 
the protection of the gods, in honour of whom they incur those foolish 
expences. 
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Besides the Temples of Idols that are seen in all the villages, we 
meet with many in places insulated, and remote from all habitation ; 
in woods, on the banks and in the middle of rivers, near great lakes 
and other places ; but, above all, on mountains and even the steepest 
rocks. 

This propensity for erecting temples and other religious houses, on 
mountains and other elevated situations, is observable throughout India, 
in such a degree, that scarcely a summit is to be seen that is not sur- 
mounted with some building of this nature. 

This propensity I have thought worthy of remark ; and I cannot at- 
tribute it solely to the desire of exhibiting their temples to greater 
advantage, or of rendering the glory of the founders more conspicuous in 
the eyes of posterity, but to other motives. Indeed, the conduct of the 
Hindus, in this instance, is by no means peculiar. The Holy Scripture 
informs us that the same feeling existed, not only among the ancient 
idolatrous nations, but also extended to the chosen people of* God. • The 
Israelites were accustomed to cluise a mountain, when they offered 
their supplications and sacrifices to the Lord. Solomon himself, before 
the building of the Temple oi’ Jerusalem, religiously conformed to this 
practice, by selecting Mount (iibeon, the highest eminence in his 
neighbourhood, on which to sacriHce his burnt-offerings. And when 
the ten tribes separated themselves, in the reign of Jeroboam, they 
erected their sacrilegious altars on the mountain of Samaria. 

When (iod prescribed to the Israelites the conduct they were to pur- 
sue, in taking possession of the land of Canaan ; he commanded them, 
above all things, to demolish the temples of idols, which the nations 
who inliabited that country had erected on the mountains, and other 
high places to break the images in pieces, and to destroy the 
Groves” which they had planted, and under the cover of which they 
probably hid (as the Hindus do at the present day) the objects of their 
idolatrous worship. 

But whence can have arisen this custom, still subsisting in India, and 
so common in all other ancient nations, of erecting their places of wor- 
ship on those lolly summits ? 
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When the universal deluge abated, the ark of Noah grounded on 
the highest mountains of Armenia; and there he oftorcd to God (iu‘ 
first sacrifice of thanks. Mount Ararat, probably, long continued to be 
held sacred by the Patriarch and bis descendants; and was, no doubt, 
frequently visited as the scene of their deliverance; anil, for (lu> 
purpose of testifying their gratitude to the liOrd, on the spot when- 
his divine mercy had been so conspicuous ; as well as to renew from 
time to time the expression of their tbankliilness, and to repeat the 
sacrifices w'hich Noah offered on the day when he descended from tlu- 
ark. It is probably from that period, and from that event, that the 
custom has arisen among so many ancient nations, and still continues, 
of selecting high elevations for their jdaces of worship ; as if to 
approach more nearly to the sublime throne of the Divinity. 

Besides the temples of the idols, there are to be seen in all parts of 
India, objects of the ])opnlar worship, represented by statues of stone 
or of baked eartb, but most commonly sculjiturcd in blocks of granite. 
Many of these are met with near the high roads; at the entrance into 
villages; on the banks of the lakes; but, above all, under bushy trees 
of that kind, chiefly, which are held sacred by the siipiastition of the 
country. SucJi are the Aruli-maraiii, A/i-marani, limbid-inuram, and 
other trees ; and under the shadow of their branches tlu; I lindiis delight 
to deposit the gods whom they adore. Of the infinite nundjcr of 
images of stone, that arc scattered all over the country, some are 
placed under niches, but the greater number are exposed in the 
open air. 

The most of the Hindu temples have a most miserable ap- 
pearance, and resemble ovens rather than jilaces designed for the 
residence of gods. Some ol them likewise answer the purpose of 
a court of justice, a town hall, or a choultry for the reception of 
travellers, as well as a temple for religious worship. But there are 
some also, which, from a distant view, have a majestic ajqiearance, 
and which, by the taste of their architecture, sometimes excite the 
admiration of the traveller, and recal those times of antiquity when 
artists laboured for posterity as well as for contemporary fame, by 

3 E 2 
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erecting solid and durable works, which outlast the flimsy, though 
more cFegant erections of others. 

The Ibrm of the larger temples, both ancient and modern, is always 
the same. The Hindus are attached in all things to the ancient 
customs of their ancestors ; and they have not departed from them in 
the style of their public edifices. For this reason, tlicir architecture 
most probably exhibits a more faithful model of the manner of building 
used by the first civilized nations than that of the Egyptians or the 
Greeks can do. 

The gate of entrance of their great pagodas is cut through a huge 
pyramid, which gradually becomes narrower, and almost always 
finishes at the top in a crescent. This pyramid fronts the east, towards 
which the gate of every templesrn all or great is turned. 

In pagodas of the first order, beyond the pyramid, there is com- 
monly a large court ; at the end of which anotlier gate aj)pears, cut 
like the former, through a second pyramid, massy, but not so lofty as 
the first. This being })assed through, there is another court ; at the 
end of wliich tlie temple for tlie residence of the idol is built. 

Opposite to the gate of the temple, and in the middle of the second 
court, there is placed, upon a large pedestal, or in a kind of niche, 
supported by four pillars, and open on all sides, a grotescjue figure, 
representing a cow or bull, lying flat on its belly. Sometimes it re- 
presents the Lingam, sometimes the god Vighneswara, Hanuman, 
the serpent Capella, or some other of the principal objects of their 
idolatry. The divinity, situated in this niche, is the first object to 
which the votaries present their homage. They adore it by making 
the Sashtangam before it ; at the same time, touching the pavement 
with both corners of their forehead. Some, less ardent, instead of the 
Sashtangam, content themselves with the Namaskaram, by joining 
their hands together, and raising them to their forehead, I humping 
their cheeks with the right haiuk After tliis homage to the exterior 
object of worship, they are allowed to enter into the interior of the 
temple. 

The door is generally narrow and low, although it be the only 
aperture through which air and the light of day can enter, the use of 
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windows being wholly unknown to the Hindus. The buildiinr is 
divided into two, and sometiine.s into three parts ; all on u level. One 
of these divisions is very large, to accommodate all persons <Tood 
cast who chuse to enter. This may be called the Nave ; and the 
smaller one, which we may call the Sanctuary, is separated iVoin the 
other, comimmicating only by a door, which can be opened by nobody 
but him who holds the office of .sacrifice!' and chief functionary of the 
temple. He only, and a few of his attendants by his leave, can enter 
into this sacred place to dress the iilol, to wash it, to offer it flowers, 
incense, lighted lamps, fruit.s, betel, butter, milk, rich apparel, 
ornaments of gold and silver, and a thousand other articles of which 
their sacrifice and offering consist. 

The nave of the temple is sometimes arched with brick, but 
generally with a ceiling constructed ol‘ large and massy blocks, sup- 
ported by pillars of hewn stone rising from the floor, the Ciipitals of 
which are composed of two other solid stones, which cross ('acli other 
and sii})port rafters of the same niiiterijil, which also e.xtend cross- 
wise through the whole; length and breadth of the* ceiling. Upon 
these rafteu's are placed other hewn stones, fliitter iind broiidc'r, with 
which the temple is roofed. The chinks are stopped with good cement 
to ke(*p out the water. 

The scarcity of timber in India m.iy prol)ably ae-count for its being 
never used iti the constructioji of their temples. Perhaps iilso the am- 
bition of having solid and durable edifici's has determiiu'd them to use 
only brick and stone. Ihit, it is certain that wood is no where em- 
ployed in a Hindu temple but for the «loors. 

The siinctuary or receptacle of' the iilols is generally constructed 
with a dome. The whole building is low, no doubt from the difficulty 
of finding stones adapted to the length of column necessiiry f<»r the 
support of the roof. The proper proportion of height is iliertdbre 
deficient in the Hindu temples; which, being added to the want of 
circulation of air, by the narrowness of the doors, often occasiems un- 
pleasant consequences to lho.se who frequent them. 

If we combine with these horrors, the infectious effluvia arising from 
the smell of decayed flowers, burning lamps, libations of oil and melted 
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butter, added to the rank perspiration of a multitude squeezed together 
in such a place, we may form some idea of the stench which exhales 

from the shrines of the deities of India. 

The horrid filth, too, in which these divinities are kept, cannot fail 
to be disgusting to unpractised eyes. It would be difficult to imagine 
any thing°morc hideous than their appearance. They are generally re- 
presented in frightful or ridiculous attitudes ; but no distinguishing 
feature can be perceived, on account of the dark hue they contract by 
being perpetually daubed with oil and melted butter, mixed with other 
ingredients. They have the same custom of blackening the triumphal 
cars, which are every where seen transporting the idols through the 
streL, in their processions ; but this dingy and filthy appearance is ad- 
mired, as proceeding from the frequent oblations of butter and oil, to 
which they give the name of Nivetiam or consecration. Without this, 
objects of worship could not be consecrated ; for no statue or image 
can be exhibited to public adoration until the Purohita Brahman has 
invoked into it the Divinity, by virtue of his mantras, and has imhued 
it with the Nivetiam by drenching it with oil and liquid butter. 

Something analogous to this practice may be observed in the Holy 
Scripture. Thus Jacob, after his dream, “ rose up early in the morn- 
« ing, and took the stone that he had put for his pillows, and set it up for 
“ a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it*. And afterwards, in 
alluding to it, the angel says to him : “ I am the God of Bethel, where 
“ thou anointedst the pillar, and where thou vowedst a vow unto met-” 
Libations of oil were employed in the same manner, by many ancient 
nations, in the consecration of living and inanimate objects. 

But to return to the Hindu temples. Besides the idols in the inte- 
rior or sanctuary, other objects of worship are set up in different parts, 
sculptured on the pillars which support the building ; and on the walls. 

In the outer court, the niches, in which the images of men or ani- 
mals are set, have the front filled with figures bearing allusion to their 
fables, or with the most monstrous obscenities. The principal walls with- 
out, which are of strength proportioned to the rest of the building, are 
lik ewise covered with them, in some instances, all round. 

* Gcn.xxviii. 18. t C.cn.x.x.xi. 13. 
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Some of these idols, and in particular the principal one which resides 
in the sanctuary, are clothed with valuable garments, and adorned with 
jewels of great price. A golden or silver crown is never wanting, or 
rays of glory of the same metal, for their heads. In tlie great temples 
these ornaments are enriched with precious stones, encreasing their 
value to many thousand pagoda coins. Ihit all this finery, lavislved on 
such hideous forms, tends only to make them more horrid ; and, what 
still increases their deformity, is the eyes, mouth, nose and cars of gold 
and silver, which arc frequently stuck upon their sooty heads. 

On the outside of the temple, opposite to the door of entrance and 
at a small distance, there is cominoidy a pillar pf granite erected, of an 
octagonal shape, cut from a single block, sometiinc's forty or fifty feet 
in height. It is inserted in a huge pedestal, lormcd of one or more 
pieces of freestone. Its base is scpiare, and has several figures sculp- 
tured on it. The capital of the column terminates in a scpiaiH*, from 
the corners of which small bells are commonly hung. On the middle 
of this square, at the summit of the column, tlnno is a sort of grate on 
which incense is sometimes burned; but the}, more commonly, have 
lighted lamps. 

High columns of this kind arc frequently met with on the highways; 
and where they stand, in de.scrt plac(!s, th<> devotees in the neighbour- 
hood keep the lamps occasionally burning on tin; top.s. 

I am led to believe that these lofty pillars, which .are always placed 
towards the east, arc erected in honour of fire, or rather of the sun, 
the brightest emblem of that element. In the festival of Dividigay 
formerly described, which appears to be instituted in honour of the 
fire, many lamps are lighted on the tops of the pillars, as long as the 
festival continues. Sometimes they are wholly in a blaze, by wraj)- 
ping many pieces of new cloth round the column, and .setting them on 
fire. 

There arc some celebrated teniple.s, whose income is sufficient to 
maintain several thousand per.son.s, enq)loyed in the various functions 
of idolatrous worship. These are of various casts, though tlic greater 
number are Brahmans. 
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Of these Taxious ministers of the temples, the sacrificers occupy the 
first rank. They may be either Brahmans, or of any other cast; fpr, 
in some temples, under certain circumstances, even Pariahs assume tlie 
office of sacrificers. This I know to be the case in a celebrated temple 
in- the Mysore, called Mekota, at a solemn festival celebrated there 
every year. The Pariahs, on that occasion, are the first to enter into 
the Sanctuary of the temple, with offerings to the idol ; and the Brah- 
mans do not begin till they have ended. 

The oblations or sacrifices offered in most of the Hindu temples 
consist of tl»e simple productions of nature, such as boiled rice, fiour- 
ers, fruits, and tlie like, but above all of lamps, of which many thou- 
sands are sometimes seen burning in the temple. They feed them with 
butter) in preference to oil. 

= The Hindu priests regularly offer up sacrifice twice every day, event 
ing and morning. They always begin the ceremony by washing' the 
idol that is the object of it. The water used is brought from the river 
or tank, with processional pomp and state. In some great pagodas, it 
is brought on the backs of elephants, escorted by many of the Brah- 
mans and other . ministers of the temple, preceded by the musicians 
and. dancers belonging to it. 

. <ln smaller teinplesv the Brahmans themselves bring it morning and 
evening, on their heads, in copper pitchers, attended by the music, the 
danchig girls and oUmr assistants. The water, so set apart for washing 
the. idols, is called Tirlham, or holy water. 

:!:When the sacrificer has washed the images, he offers up the sacri- 
fice ; the material of which is generally brought by the votaries. 

Two things are indispensably necessary to the sacrificer in performing 
the. ceremony ; several lighted lamps, and a bell, which he holds in his 
1^1, hand during the whole time, wliile, with his right hand, he offers 
his oblation to the gods, and adt)rns them with flowers ; imprinting on 
their foreheads, and various parts of their bodies, some of the marks 
whidt the Hindus are accustomed to. apply to themselves, with sandal 
wood, and oow»>dmig ashes. Tlie follower of Vishnu in this c^p, im- 
press, on^heir. idols the figure of the iVll,.the sac^fices are ac- 

companied with ntontras suited to .tjhc. circumstances, .ond with ipmt- 
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ceedingly ridiculoas to m European. 

'Dumng the actual perfonqance of the sacrifice, the priest is quite 
alone in the sanctuary, the. door of whidi he doses. The unholy mul- 
titude remain in the nave, nlently wdting till he has done. What he 
does they cannot know, only hearing the sound of his bell. The whole 
ceremony is -performed with the utmost rapidity, and with no signs ol‘ 
reverence or awe. 

When it is over, hi^lcomes out, and distributes pMt of the artides 
which had been oflhid to the iddsi This is received as something 
holy, and is eaten immediltdy, if it be fruit, rice, or any article of food. 
If flowdrs, they atick them in their turbans ; and the girls entwine 
them in their hdri Last of all, the priest takes some of the Tirdbun or 
holy water in the hollow of his hand, which is drank by those who can 
reach it ; after whidi the' assembly breaks up. 

Next to the l%uirificen, the most important persons about the tem- 
ples aTe the dancing girls, who call themselves Deva-ikui, tervanii or 
davet of fSs god $ ; hilt they are known to the public by the coarser 
name of strumpets. Their profession, indeed, requires of them to be 
open to the embraces of persons of all casts ; and, although originally th^ 
iqipear to have been intendcMTIhr'the gratification of the Brahmans oidy, 
they are nowtiMiged to eXtdid their fiwours to all who solicit them. 

Such are the loose females who are consecrated in a specid ntanoar 
to the worship of the gods of India. Eveiy temjde, according to its 
size, entertdns a band of them, to the numbit of eight, twdve, or 
more. The service they perform consists of dancing' and. singing. 
The first they execute with grace, though with lascivious attitudes and 
morions. Their chanting is generally confined to the obscene songs 
which relate to some circumstance or (rtberw the licentious lives of 
their gods. 

They pieriimn their religious duties at the temple to which they 
long twice a-day^ Bmming and evening. They are also obliged to assist 
at all the pubfic neNffisonies, which they enliven with their dance and 
merry s<mg. As sum as their public business is over, they open 
• 3 F 
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stew. . . i ) viid tJVrf. .v-l'n'o^ n'^inrifon sclJ ,fiihaT f»i noiriow Ilii to 
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girl, to the service of the Pagoda. And, in doing so, 
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whwhfjthey 'r^iveia,ico»^ iderahle* shflile. ■ . | iBut^^ifiidissplnt? iprpft^»on 
wi abill{mpce( pi!pd«ctir(^.» -4)In ordPr t0«tim$lft(ie,inw« ferjnldy, idmipis^^qn 
v^iflh(fJ»6ip|fewdl»n»p%inentas-«tej>ded-tbfgrati%itheyWftr««eivHrs!ai 
to the same artifieea «rn used by iptaraPnplpfitlfceirifiw^andiC^Jliftg tipi 
other countries. Perfumes, elegant and attractive attire, particularly of 
thebbead^naweeMpepted •ftweiS' intesftwined^JVh^ , ftbput 

thteKfiEKA«UAihb(ilRir/hwldtud^ iofjaajnpntalb'inkuM' )aiifl|>ted wth iih 
%[ii|iia gtaaie ,toi thq di^ent/pastt, , oi’t the u^ody*, i a vgiaqpf«b parjiage < and 
measuftediftep)) b»diottting luKurioustdelightt. .aUu>;ejtnenjl!a 

and ithe^-ehaKBJft wWflhffthaw . enchanting: flyr^s display) tOi^afiapnrpli^ 
tb§ir,eedi«stj»;q;id|epigBaiiiiniavi«y'i :i- j,; r- .-.! h-,. ildo o-.,- 

iFiwa! infancy theyiijEe;i«5ti;qeted injfhenarions, >ixedefin£lwd\nig the 
fire of voluptuousness in the coldest hearts ; anditheyt^itll'kn^^hnw 
to V(?(ijy^tbftiri«ctaiaudii»d^tHthnniito'Jtht'particuJav disposjlti9n of, those 
whom ^€(y^w^8h ((ftjaedMfifei > t(I^). ^ »ilt 'ijiijj/ t).> i ('■.'t;.: ;i)i',ii l)ijfi »;)•• 

At the<;Sa«»e time^ inetwithatanding theM<.ad«ri»gi(^eBpit5fno?„i^fhej{ 
cannot! be aOftwped of, those gro8S|iode<Jen<?ie9!Whichi4rje>ofle|i)-p*^lwly 
exhihitediby wowPit of their; stamp in b!*wppejjipartjenb»r)y<tbfi.pypqs»rp 
of the pwsoniWiid^dieJbBcivlws.airs whicM 0 e.,wi» 14 flb»nfefi*iP^lffpf 
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tflHgast ; • bti the oontrarj, 
of all the women in India, the common girls, and particularly the 
thtt’'t}6tapl^^ at'^> th^tmjfi««id(g«qpdy Vdothedi They are so 
Mc^ in cdV6Htig‘ {i«i^ > o(t «he- ibod^^tls iMshatre the appearance of 
tihitig pr^lA^f <tft‘ ds if diey^intehded^ the' oontrast with the 

iktith attire*df <btlter/dBtne^'to<'di(cite mbi^ stiDti^y tbd passion 

trttifeh they ‘Wished* td' inspire, enrofaliy >ieiKngiJa part' bf the' charms 




1 .h.l/. -.‘ih 


"'Nl^itihet can'ihey bwfeproadied wilh thttt‘ impudent ascmvandejexhi- 
bited in public by'^e^MeSSidintts^f Sutopst '^ .^Slminrieless^ahtli^dirfioiM^ 
girls Jddia'h^eht^'td they Will hM vehttno, upoh'tniy occttilon, 
t0'irf6p^h^iBib"in'df<e stifedts^'T^ to<*tahe anyiindetjbnbiibeHiy-in^pubHe;* 
Atidj ’bn' the'*6thfer hahdi ttJibtthlwho weiildtaki etldi^'Ubeiliies, eivew 
hlth' i’ptdititfke; %»' far ^em beltig applawded, or joljlifd with,' by the 
spectators, as happens in some other countries, would be obliged to liide 
his-^tttd Ibr'shamej and Wotddhe'treirted with m»rk* ‘Of‘iridignatiort. 
‘"’Rk^feted akJthe'thawnbfs^'ollthe HhWuBarciltheyljfnow how tfi^hhd&tiMn 
id poMlc',' ^flik'deebruffl 'which every* cltise of *peop?e' Wes'flo' enetHtiy ia 
the 'iutercowrbe of* lifei' and'nihlch'toe hfever''t'hihltedi'Wiih'‘hbpdiillij'!( 
but- itt nations arrived at'the' last degrde of corruptioiw'i"'' 'b oi 

i . , , ( s . i ; t 1 ♦; n . ' J i ) J! * * <■ ’ 1 » ' f;' « '* n * • ■ ■•1' i ^ ' » > t i 1 » • i .■ Il il (I |;0') ".'Jllio 

' A-fter the 'Dancing' 'Woihen, the 'next otdbr *of 'persons employklDih 
the service bfibetemptes*ie that'of thfe'Pli^rs'on'Modtbl'fi^ltetwthents. 
Beery Pagoda,"Of 'any notei'^has a ban^'of' Musiciiaris j 'itho, ds'Well'ail 
the daneers, are obliged to ktend at thl 'temple iwice' (every dayi' to 
thake'H'riogwith thmr dlatSOrdant soSinds and ihhtlt«iOnious'alrs.'"!They 
are also obliged to assist at all public ceremonies and! festikalk’-tO'en-* 

Hden'themi' with ‘their music ; and they,’ lifcewfeei aiae* paid'foom the 
reventtb' (of the temple.' ■■ ’* 

' Hieir band generallyconsists of wind instmineiits,’ resembling clarioi 
nets and hautboys ; to which they add cymbals arid several kinds of 
drditaa'' 'They 'prodttfcei out bf dvese' instruments, a'OonfusionofsHarp 
and* ^ierdrig' Spnnd^^'little suited to please an £bi!opesn ear. They •are 
aetpiainteai**liwdvei^,*'With mttsib in 'twb parts. Intermixed wich the 
teSltkttj«ntri, '«Atey’fcaVe always a bass and a high counter ; the first of 

3f 2* 
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yieWiig»«» <!»iiit^rr»ptejl and uniform 8 treanuo£iB«und!*esein!bling!th« 
brayi»gfl?fvaiVud» "#■ ii',H>'): on .1 . ....snii. 

wFarttof f tbe musicians: ejceente 'the vo,eab part, '.and* sing’ hymtifr fo 
h<H)iGW^ - <!>£■ the gods. The .Brahmansy 1 and othej* ddvotees^ sometimes 
join in the chorus, and sometimes sing, separately,' airs! or other sacred 
pie^iot'their owm<wwnp«rfti<dJi • I' 1 v = .k' 

i,,,The DancingiWomen,,the. Singers; and the Instrumental Perfornieb 
ijcheve one auj^er,' by > takingf up itheir.: several parts#' iri rotatioti^ ; tw the 
qlo8e<d’th«lcje«femony-5' whicbihibften.tennmaibedby)dproce 6 sion around 
theit«»»ple« 'whilati, night iandjmQrning,!(be j<biaIgirla.fail not -to per- 
fom^tbe Arati’Oirer the idob of the temfdfe,ffor the^urposeiof averting 
tbie fttffl - influence of 'the ifooha - and' glances - of envious or - evil-minded 
persons ; the gods^hemselves inot being exempt from that specieO 

jnc#iitatioiA.i’:.'. "(ii -"i-f " • 

. -i.Jn.the iband'ofmusioians beloo^ing to each temple# thd most conipi- 
cuoua performer of all is .the Ndhtmmm SbA^wc^who beats time. ' He 

a sort lof drum tighUy 

hr^Cedi-! Asi^ibeatSj.'hia head, .shoulders,: arms# and every muscle of 
his, frame*. *roi in linolWtt. . He- roUsea the musicians. with liis voice,:iahd 
animates them v^Hhihi* gestm^'; and, at times, he appears- agitated 
with violent convulsions. 

To an European ear, as we have already remairked, the vocal and in- 
strumental music of the -Hindis would appear equally contemptible. 
Yet they have a Gamut like 8 urs, composed of seven notes ; and they 
are taught music methodically. They are likewise expert in keeping 
time, and they have also our variety of keys, 

their Vocal Music,, a flmnotono dulness prevails the 
Ipstri^p^ental, they produce nothing but harsh, » * sharp, 'and piercing 
sounds, which would shock theleast delicate, ear, > i; ; * * . Hxt/' 
But, although the Hindu mxisic, when compared with the European, 
does not deserve the name, I conceive that we. have degraded it beneath 
its humble deserts. European ears and inusicians are by no means im- 
partial judges. To appretiate il^heir music rightly, we ought ito go back, 
two or three thousand years, and place ourselves in those remote ages 
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when 4he Druids >a«dr>btill^ Ikddrs «#the>p«^iltkr belief -in* the <gfeMer 
pdrtvof' Europei -used, iniitheir iriteijiindthin^ bot’ diSttiid ttnd 'horrid 
shrieks, and Iiad no instrumental music but what: was produced 'b^ 
ctoahing Ones^ateiof metal against 'another,*- 1^ 'besting on a stretched 
skinji -Of raising a dull and- droning sound ftoni la horn or a rude instru* 

m.ent<’Of 'twdsted'bark* , *(-.* '*•’*!'?* f'ij*; iitu; .''i-it*-' * *i > >■ i ti 

We oug:ht to recollect that the Hindus' have nev^w had the thought 
of>brioging any. thing to-perfection ^'iand- that,- iw 46ien(;e,"iuh;syiend 
manufactures^ -they have > remained stationary- at the pOjwt^whtrre'^th^ 
were tiwoior three thoutand years -ago. - : - Their musicaans^ trcthtde Ifemote 
ages, wereas skilful asithoseW'theipresdnttimei" But'if wel'Obmpam 
t|)e -Hiodu musio^i^ we nOw-^ear/it; with that-of EiirDp(S'as4t whs «Wd 
or three thousand years ago,d ha^ Oo 'doubt 4hirf the fovmel^WoMdtakd 
high precedence" over all others in- ai similar stage of' soicictyv'* ' 

The Gamut has been known to the Hindus from tlie earliest "tintes't 
and-it is- probable that it has been- -borrowed- fnMn'theni'by<N:hd 'other 
nations who now -use it . It is but in modern -times that -it' htls heenlit^ 
troduced into'- Europe I by- ' thei llenedictino -Motih 'Guidw lA'rbtjddy Wh^ 
adapted it to the seven signs, «#,- mi, fa, §a, «d, whrcli 4rc the-dfMi 
syllables of some words contained- in>-the-fifst stroplle'of the-Latitt'hj'nnid 
composed in honour of St-John the Baptist which- 'rtms'thtid 

1 >2 ' ‘ 

f Ut.qucant Uxifl resoiwc /ibritt ; 

:i 4 

“ Mira' gestorum fhmnli ttionihi, 

Solve poll uti labii rcatuni, 

“ Sancte Joannes !” 

<ThiB ^atinut of the Hindils is eJtactly the same aW otifs/ b^irtg edm- 
pOSfed^of tho samO' titimbOr of tiotcs, and arranged In thfe' saime vray.’ It 
is expressed by the sigfl^ or ijyllables following': ^ ‘ ‘ ' 



‘4()g 

The mu8{c!ianrf<o#i&idi4>hfl»fe««o nitt^ 

of whidi haal 4 lS«pM«i<«lBr 'ttttnie;*f*Yet,»thdt^ ^tr'^hfaile^ 
knowlfeti^' ii'iilnil 0 d'W ‘Ihh9eil|rii^4h^«<-:*iwj'tlifef0i*e"f^itbgt!kh^^ 
tb«Mi41V|*'aiid->the'gi4Be0r n«lfitb^ a»el taM'hiipiabl^ of! (ilayiiig otbplldif 

df’thdftni ‘ *■' f f\\)-rr/ii\) \v’f}:uy^ 

*< <^All the''ibas(d&'nS'bt^iilgtAjg W^tl^'leompKi^ at*0<takK4 

‘one of *dKle bM^est^tnbttg tho 'Thh depmnieht' 6 f 

^ttid4bstt*(nA§nt3 be^ong!4*^b^<^t ekhlu»vblyl't 6 'tM 0 tkil', drW<o£h^ 
bf <a tank'eijaidl^ lb«i^,>'«tid^ eo d^aded ‘ h^ thie 'einple^eut bhbbbie 
ia"the»eyetf> 6 f the' Hindu ^pebpl^j^'that- '< 10 ' indlvldtrtd of '*' tespectablb 
tast'Wodl4ibbhd«tebetfd*<io>pd<! a’Wihdiibi^mvMtiti tib'hi^ thouth.' !Bilt 
the Brahmans themselves disdain not tdi^ractise'tipdn'sfrii^ed'hi^il^ 

trill' bb idlerWai4is<hdcoutited for'. '' < ' 

’ '‘fit IHMI r- r.-IJ^'O! r-il' to •’ Ifilttlu; l*« ..sJi .i ill' •' /•' . ‘i 

.'d^bexpflftce'Df the idblatrobB trOMhip of :the Hindus beittgveiy cbMi^i- 
idbtilblhy Ah BcfVferal 'Ptigodas hai'e,' necbssarilyi reBbiirc^fi for dtefraijddg 
it.i'idni's^verahidistt'ictis’they'd^atr a sort of tithe otat bf 'the'prbdhSef'ttf 
tb^hapvest '"Itt other' parts, they have >tbe absolute prbpetty of dsiteni- 
sive lands, exempted from all taxation*; 'thfe produce of which is eJtblfti- 
8h41y';!bSSigHed toitbose'whlo'‘perfdrm'the'Tite8'of the temple.' ' Besides, 
theilii«)BblisftiiBagodi''i8''not‘Without'gre8t numbers bf vbtaHeS and dbi- 
votie€ii8'}‘'whb bHh^itt'considhrabli blihririgsi' in money;' trinkets, cattle, 
pWvisibiis', and' ether- attidfes ; allwhidi are didded aniongst the fuftcr- 
tionMiiek’ oif 'the' temple; according to their dignity and rank; ■ ' ' ' '■ 
-'oSomietftnes'' the "revenues of a temple, arising from such offerings’, 
liaiceibeeht 'large' enough 'tp' tempt thoeupidity of'some'of 'the'Prinbetr, 
pataicUlavly cd'* the Moorish race. ' These considerate rlildrs have soiihe^ 
titties 'found it convenient ' to lay hold of more than onei half Of ' th4 
indcttne iptoceedlng from the offerings made to' thp tmhpld bytite deimE^ 
tees ; which they represented to be biit a ^fahr indemnifioition 'for theif 
trouble ' in T^btecting the tellgion of the couhtiy.'' ' ^ 

Li I In 'tihe'' several Pagodas, the Brahroans^whp'are’the prindipai minis- 
ters, omit no sort of imposture to keep up the popular ciiedUlity, and to 
allure 'votaries^ 'to* the worship of' that dehy’l^ 'Which they li'^^e. 'Tor 
this' purpose^ they'tbsort to Various* means';' aiUoligst'-'wbioh^'mi^ 'l^ 
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asonbe, to, deities, and the 
sMii^fea-t^^biohith^ !>^Qtm,|./Ther«TOQjes,4r)eimw»aged by soma e»- 
peffcl^^nwns* iwhft'Bn4efstandith<aiW>rb,ef(|»qgn6ry,,,s4d eontrive to 
fftifodipa p^rsQHr.within r>tha images, . whi(^#re, generally! hollow, 

or conceal themselves hard by so as not to be observed, and, Gromi fV^ it 
slmwiigne the.ii»ultitnde>> of, mihomufirKUy. believe that 
itself that^^ak4< andiihepefiME^ lilattHi 4Qf'tha,*M»cwlar 
3yijMt ah^bilisilence^o Theiimpostoreiwhcf canyiontRlhil i4a* 
SPpt^Qn, 'SQotoMtnes tafes nponithanieelves tO'pfediictifHiiiun^>ayhiitfi,x;biit 
4nf,ao lObseorO attd!'WTlbiguons‘,a!'way,|.th|it,.ihoWev,ein tha. issue, imi^ 
t^n oat|',thoy. may aliKsiysihajifef Jt thaiP' pQVfieF>.t0i,mak6'it)acoef4 
.with th^iir .predictions,. •,-„ ,.:,i,.,i^ -w;.,..., .-ii .,Hi 

But the most sneces^nli^artidoo 'is generalljyiin’eauaiRgiQomplaintSjito 
be made to the idol, that the number of his votaries and the value of 
their-, odecing? .are decreasm^ . (They represent 'him. o$, sayhtgyin -n^f>ly, 
tho,?!eal pf the people does noti wax .warm er* and thb offdiings 
WGreasBx, instead of falling, off,, Jie will! quit itliin.terti|)le, ,ah8pdon. 4 a 
people so Hngratpftd for ,, his, (protection and, retire hito somaintbir 
qWP^ywhwa he wUh be better received Ih, t, ,, - , «,,(« 

J.„i 4 t, 0 thcr|^,imes the .priests '|Wt,., the, idols, in. irons,- ohsitiing/tbflir 
h4nds.andfe«tv ,.ThGy,e?d)ihit them,, to the people, .in thia lwmiiitbirig 
sfiatp,, into tybieh they teljl them they have been brought hy-rigorousore- 
ditoTs,,, from, whom, their. gods. had been obliged, iin times ofrtWaWe, 
to borrow money., tp aupply their wants. Tbey declare that thOiinex* 
orable creditors refuse : to set 4he god at liberty until) the, whole,. sum, 
with interest, shall have been paid. The people come forward, alfermed 
at<the sight of their divin-Hy in. irons ; and, thhiki/ig it- the mo^t' nterh 
tPfioiiiLs of all good .works to contribute to his deliveraneet, they (raise the 
rwluired by, tha Brahmans for- that purposon , and .this bei ng settled, 
^i#ichainSsnre..9Ppn, dissolved and the idol restored! to liberty. ' 

In some famous temples, .such as ithat, of .TTirupa^},. they make use 
ofrailvei!<phaio/^, -instead of iron, whert it-is otneesabry to put the idol 
under restralnt., T,.i, -x • • 

, . Another aott of .imposture it, often pvaotfishd by the Brahmans in many 
parts j, which-,oonpiitoria announcing, to. dm i people, and making thenv 
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believe, idp^i is afl^icted vvith a dreadful m^ady, brought on. by 

tbe yexai^o^ of g^^cwying the devotion of the people and their fori^er 
confidence ^l)ating from day to day^. In such cases, the idol is somc- 
tin^ea^^en down from the pedestal, and placed at the door of the pa- 
gpc^^ where they rub his forehead and temples with various drugs. 
Th^^s^^ before him all sorts of potions, and medicines, shewing the 
most ^earnest endeavours to cure him by these ordinary means : but all 
the ^resources of art proving useless, while the disorder continues to, in- 
crease, the Brahmans send out their emissaries to all parts to spread 
the af^icting news. An ignorant and stupid people implicitly believes 
in the ddiculpus imposture, and hastens with gifts and offerings. The 
deity beholding such proofs of reviving pkty and confidence, feels him- 
self instantly relieved from his melancholy, and resumes his station. 

“Ilie Brahmans who dirpet the public worship, frequently resort to 
another species of t;rick, equally gross as the former, for the purpose of 
inspiring a salutary fear of the idol, and of attracting ample donations 
to his ^mple. This is, effected by representing their god as enrage^ 
against certain indiyidnals who have offended him, into whose bodies 
he, has sent, a Pisacha or demon, to avenge his insulted honour upon 
mem m every species of torment. 

I [persona accordingly appear, wandering about in all parts of the 
country, .exhibiting, by drpadful convulsions and contortions, eyefy 
symptom of being possessed by the evil spirit. Well instructed in 
their art they tell a marvellous story, wherever they go, of some goil 
or other, to whom they are obnoxious, having sent a fiend to dwell 
within them and to torment them. To prove that it is really a wicked 
demon that haunts them, they babble in various languages, of which 
they have had a previous smattering, but which now appears to be 
the immediate inspiration of the demon who resides within tfiem. 
They publicly devour all sorts of meat, drink inebriating liquors, an^ 
openly violate the most sacred rules of their cast. All these trans- 
gressions are laid to the charge of the devil that possesses them j wd 
no blame attaclies to the unwilling instrument. The people, b^ore 
whom these impostures are exhibited, un8us|)icious of the hnud, are 
filled with dismay ; and prostrate themselves beft>ire the evil spirit, 
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with sacrifice and oblations, to render him innoxious. Whatever he 
asks they bring. They give him to eat and to drink abundantly ; and, 
when he leaves ffiem, they accompany him with pomp and with the 
9bund of instruments, till he arrives at some other place, where he plays 
the same game, and finds as silly dupes. In the lucid moments, which he 
cih ea.sily command, he exhorts the crowds of spectators to profit by 
the aw'ful example before them, to have more regular confidence in 
that god by whom he himself has been so grievously punished, to con- 
ciliate his friendship by offerings and gifts, that they ni^y not W subject 
to the same severe punishments which have befallen him for his .defects 
in piety and faith. 

Another contrivance of the Brahmans, employed with no less suc- 
cess, consi^s in the public testimony they give to a vast number of 
pretended Miracles wrought by the god of their temple, in favour of 
numerous votaries, who have shewn their faith in him, and brought him 
abundant offerings. These miracles comprehend the cure of all sorts 
of disease ; of the blind who have regainc'd their sight ; the lame ^ho ' 
have recovered their limbs ; and the dead who have been raised. 

But the miracle which takes precedence of all others, and is alwaj^s 
listened to with the highest deJight an<l admiration, is the fecundity 
conferred on mmibers of women, who remained in a barren state, m 
their prayers and their offerings obtained from their divinity the gift of 
children. We have seen that sterility in India is accounted a curse, 
and that a childless woman is always despised. 

In fact, there is no country on earth where population is so much 
encouraged as amongst the Hindus. Their dome.stic institutions are in 
this respect pre-eminent over those of other nations, who are vaunted 
as at the very summit of civilization, although they have, in reality, 
sunk to the lowest degree of vice, by the love of luxury, the thir.st after 
distinction and wealth, or other propensities not less desj)icahle in the 
eyes of the philosopher; which have driven a vast numljor of their 
most distinguished members to the horrid necessity of resisting nature 
in the most general, most invariable, and also the sweetest of her 
inspiratidns ; by reposing meditated obstacles to her principle of pro- 
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pagation, and somiotimes Wen by means which cannot be aUuded to 

without disgiisfc ■ Mil ‘ ■ '' ^ ; .1 

The Hindds, on' the other hand, consider a man *to be tich only in 
proportion to the number of his children. However numerous a man’^ 
family .mdy he,! hte ceases not to offer' prayers for its indrease. A fruit- 
ful' vdfe'is'the highest blhssing^ in . the eyes of a Hindu ; and no misery 
canlbe' compared. with that? of a barren bed. 

The children become useful -at an early, age. At five oc sis years 
old they tend the smaller animals. Those that are stouter,"’ or a little 
more advanced, take care of the cows and oxen ; whilst the adult assist 
their ifathbrs ' in agricultural' labour, or in any other way /in which they 
caA 'affdtd 'comlbrt to the authors of tlieir .|)eing. 

SupcratitLon; has a powerful influenlce.m ' keeping up thiii’ Vehement 
desire of having children, which prevails among the Hindus ; for, 
Etecording to their' max ims^ the greatest misery that can betide any man 
ialtdbe destitute of a sbn, or a grandson, to take charge of his obsequies. 
' la 'Such' a state he cannot look for a happy world hereafter. 

In' pnrSuaiico of thk system, we see their barren women continually 
running from templd to temple^ ruining themselves frecjuently by the 
estrhvaganGe.'of their 'donations to obtain from the I'uling divinities the 
object' of their ardent desires. The Brahmans have turned the popular 
credulity this 'point to good account; and there is no considerable 
temple, whoso residing deity do({s not, amongst many other miracles, 
eAcel in that of curing barrenness in womeni • 

There arc some temples, however, of greater celebrity Uian others in 
this way, to ■which women in that state resort in preference. Such is 
that famous one of Tirupaii in the Carnatic. Sterile women frequent 
it, in crowils, to obtain children fsom the God Vencata Ranuina who 
presides there. On their arriVal, they apply, first of all, to theUrahimns, 
to whom they disclose the nature of their pilgrimage and the object of 
their votvs. The Brahmans prescribe to the cretluloos womemto pass 
the night in the temple, in expectation £hat, by their faith and piety, 
the resident god may visit them and render them prolific. In the sijeiice 
and darkness of the night, the Brahmans, as the vicegerents of the god, 
visit the women, and in proper time disappear. In the morning, after 
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due inquiries, they congratulate them on the b^iignant reception thev 
have met with from the god ; and, upon receiving the gifts which tliey 
have brought, take leave of them, with Aiany assurances that die object 
of their vows will speedily be accomplished. 

The women, having no suspicion of the roguery of the Brahmans, go 
home in the full persuasion that they have had intercourse wiUi the 
divinity of the temple, and that the god who, has deigned tO' visit them 
must have removed all impediments to their breeding. i i r 
• There are many other excesses, still more extravagant, to whkli tire 
credulity and superstitious bias of the Hindus have led them, in this 
particular. Among many examples of this kind which J could montion, 
I shall take notice of one only ;■ which some of my readers will find os 
much difficulty in believing as I do in relating it: so repugnant it is to 
all decency and modesty 5 though I know it to be true.' 

At about ten leagues to the southward of Seringapatum, there is a viU 
lage called Nanjanagud, where there is a temjjle, famous over all the 
Mysore. Amongst the ntimbers of votaries, of every cast, who resort to 
it,' a great proportion consists of barren women, wJio bring offering,s to 
the god of the place, and pray lor the gift of fruitiidiiess in return. But 
the object is not to be accomplished by the offerings uitli |)vayers alone, 
the disgusting part of the cerommiy being still to follow. On retiritjg 
from the temple, the woman and lier husband, repair to the common 
sewer, to which all the pilgrims resort in ohediejice to tlu' cudls ol' naf;ure. 
There, the husband and wife collect, with their hands, a <piantily of the 
ordure 5 which they set apart, with a mark u|)OU it, that i( tuay w>Vhc 
touched by any one else; and with their fingers in this condition, they 
take of the water of the sewer in the hollow of their hands, and. drink it. 
Then they perform ablution, and retire. 

In two or three days, they return to the place of filth, to visit tire 
mass of ordure which they left. They turn it over with the ir Jiands, 
bretik it, and examine it in every possible way 5 and, if they find that 
any dnsects or vermin are engendered in it, they considei it a favour- 
able prognostic for the woman. But, if no symptoms of animation are 
dbserved in the mass, they depart, disappointed and sorrowful, being 
convinced that the cause of barrenness has not been removed. 
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But the^i^ pi;fifltjfi«js,.,4^e8tahle. ?S|/tUe5r,ftppear,rBre’n<rt; 

thie worst, ,^t,^hs,iflp^iDate dcwre of’ having posterity: gives rise to in 
, There aife somcj so enormously wicked, that every thing recorded 
ill Ijii^f^p^j of debauchery and.pbscenities that were practised among 
the.j^reeksniftiitJm templci of V-epus,: by the courtesans consecrated to 
thft^^ 9 dd^s|,i sinks to nothing in the comparison. 

.,T][iere,are.temples>,in some solitary places, where the divinity requires 
to„l?j 9 .hpnourcd with the most unbounded licentiousness. He promises 
c^dJdrpp,to ,thq,.hnn'en women, who will lay. aside the most inviolable 
rplps of dpcpnqy and .shamej and, in, honour pf him,, submit to indiscri- 
mim^tp emh^nces. i 

An annual festival is held, in the month of .January, at those infamous 
sinks of debauchery ; where, I need not say, great numbers of the 
lihei^tines of both, sexes, assemble, from all quarters. Besides barren 
wives, who come in quest of issue, . by exposing their persons, some of 
theitu. having bound themselves by avow to grant their favours to luim- 
b,er?> many other dissolute women also attend,, to do honour to the 
iidimious deity, by prostitpting themselves, openly and without shame, 
befpTe the gates : of his (temple. , I 

.Thpt’e is, an abominable rendezvous of debauchery of this sort at the 
distance, of four or five leagues from the place where I am now writing 
these, pages, It ispn the. banks of the Cavery, in a desert place called 
Junjinagali. There is a mean-looking Pagoda there, in which one of 
those idetcstable idols resides who require to be honoured by the grossest 
ahopiibations. , The January festival is regularly celebrated there by 
crowds of’ both sexes, with all their ceremonies and^ vows. 

..hit, the district of Coimbetur, near a village called Kari-niadai^ 1 
haye seen a temple of tliis description ; and it was pointed ont to me 
, tfiat auph, places of debaiiqhery were always situated in desert places, far 
removeiJ front all habitations. 

,We learn from ancient history, that a practice somewhat similar pyer 
vailed among the Assyrians and Babylonians ; with whom, accordiug-to 
Ilerodptus and Strabo, every woman was obliged to make an ofFeringofher 
person, once in her life, in the temple of Mylitta j the same as the Venua 
of the Greeks. But the practice seems so horrid, and so revolting to 
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the feelings of oiir natilte,' that ^oine tnttderh! amhow deny that it ever 
existed. Voltaire, \dth others, «?jecta‘ it aS incredible Ahd' absurd. 
What would he have said, then, had' he been told of the festiVal cete- 
brated every year at .Junjinagati and other plates in India? Does the 
spirit of superstition admit of any bOnndS ? Or, hither; is'thorcilti eX'eeS^ 
of any kind to which it is not prone ? The actual’ con'dtict 'Of the Hindus, 
with regard to religious ceremonies, is a living example of the’ monstrous 
aberrations l<) which human reason is sidrjc'et. wheti left t(i ita oWn infor- 
mation. or when urged hy the passions; and affords a direert^ofitiftnaiiOh 
of the truth of all that ancient histitry has reportctl, in its moil daritig' 
and incredible flights, respecting the superstitious praetices Of the idola- 
trous nations of antH(uity. ■ 

' 

T shall, next, take notice of another sort of Vows, very common 
amongst the Hindus; which arc absolved by suffering nuitiliilion in 
various ways; or by enduring bodily torments, 'fhey are genernllly 
undertaken on occasions of disc'ase, or any oflu'r danger, from which 
they suppose they can bo <leliver('d hy their efficacy. f)ue of the nio.st 
common consists in stamping, upon tlu' fthoiilders, chest, and othel^' 
parts of the liody, with a red-hot iron, eerlain marks, to represent 'the 
armour of their gods; the impressions of which are ne\er ('IHtecd, lint 
are accounted sacrtnl, and art' ostentatiously tlisplayed as marks of' 
distinction. 

A practice very common amtmg the devotees consists in laying them- 
selves at their whole length on tlu; ground, and rolling in that, posture 
all round the temples, or before the cars on which the idols are |ilaeed 
in solemn processions. On such occasions, it is ciirioiis to see the mni)- 
bers of enthusiilsts who roll in that manner before the; car, ov'er the roads 
and streets, during the whole of the procession, regardless of the stones, 
thorny and other impediments which the\ encourttbr in tlu'ir progress, 
and by which they are mangled all over. It is in this class f)renfliiisiasts 
that some individuals are found so completely inspired hy the di inoii of a 
barbarous fanaticism, or seduced by the first inciteint'iifs of a delirious 
glow, that they roll themselves under the ear on which the idols^arc 
drawn, and are voluntarily crushed under the wheels. The surrounding 
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crowd of erithtlSiitttt, "so filt' from trying to prevent ‘this act of devotion, 
loudly attdMd the' 5ifeal‘ of the victims, and exhlt them; amon&st the 
Gods: '■ ^ ■ • • ■ . <■■■ : 

'One Of tHO''s'e^tfrest tests to which the devotees of India are accustomed 
tb'ei'^hlh^hOrnselves, is that whith they call in many- places CM^Mari. 

irises from this species of self-infliction being generally prac- 
tised in ’ honour of the goddess Mari^mma (or Marima) one of the 
m*6St wicked ahd satiguinafy of alhthat are adored in Indial At many 
tbrh|fles, ''ccjflsecfated to this cruOl divinity, a sort of gibbet is erected, 
with a pulley at the arm, through which a line passes with a sharp hook 
at tllh ’Ohd:' ' * Those who ' have vowed to undergo* the rough trial of 
Chidi Mari, place themselves undeir the'gibbet,''from which the rope 
and iron hook are let doWii. Then, after benumbing the flesh of the 
middle of the back of the votaiy by rubbing it very roughly,; they fix 
the 'hook into it ; and,' giving pflay to the other end of the string, they 
hoist Up to the top of thO gibbetj'fthe wretch,' thus suspended by the 
muScles' of the back. ‘ After swinging in the air for two or throe minutes, 
he is let down again; and the 'hook being unfixed, he is dressed- with 
proper medicines for his'wdhnd, and is dismissed in triumph.u 

Anothdr well known proof of devotion, to which many oblige them- 
selves, ‘by vowi in cases of illiiess or other troubles, consists m walking 
dr rather running over burilirtg coals. When this is to be performed, 
they begin by kindling a blazing fire, and when the flames expire and 
ail' the fuel is reduced to cinders, the votaries commence their race, 
from the midst of a puddle of earth and water, which has-been previ- 
ously prepared for the j)nrpose; ninning quickly, over the glowing 
embers, till they reach aiidther puddle of the same kind on the other 
side of the fire. But notwithstanding this precaution, those who have 
a teliddr skin cannot fail to be grievously burnt. ' * 

Others, who are ifhfit for the race, in place of going through the fire, 
take a cloth well moistened with Water which they put over their ■ htad 
and shoulders, and lift Up a cliafing-dish filled with live embers, which 
they discharge' over their heads. This iS'callfed lhe hire Batlii.-! i" * 
Another species of torture submitted to,' in the fulfilmentiof vbwl,iis 
to pierce the cheeks, through and thtOugh, with a wire of silvier or Other 
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metal* fixed: La such a. manner that the mouth , cannot be .opened with- 
out extreme pain. This operation is called locking tfie mouth » and is 
often protracted through tlie whole day. While under this discipline, 
the votary repairs to the temple which he has come, to visit, ami pays 
homage to the god ; or walks about, with ostentatioii, auiptigst the ad- 
miring throng. There are several temples ftetjueptqil by this species 
of votaries, in preference to the Tngoda of Nanjanagu,d, hel’orc men- 
tioned; and numbers of devotees of both sexes are there, seen, witli 
their jaws thus perforated through the teeth, and their mouths com- 
pletely locked. 

I once met a fanatic of this sort, in the streets, >yhq bad both, Jipft 
pierced through aud through with two long nails, which crossed each 
other, so that the jtoint of the .one veuched to the right e\e and tJiat 
of the other to the left. He hud just undergone tliis crncl «)i)erat iou at 
the gate of a temple cxrusecrated to the goddess iMiiri-iunimi ; and, 
when I saw him, the blood was still trickling front tlic wounds, jlo 
walked in that state lor a long time in the streets, snnounded by a 
crowd of admirers, many of whom brouglit him alms, in money or 
goods, which were received by the persons who aMeml,e<l Jiim- 

There are a great many other sorts of tortures utid bodily pains tints 
voluntarily infiicted by the, Hindus, with the view, ol' rendering, tlt^j^r 
gods propitious. Each devotee clmses the sort which is sngg(!sted by 
an iniagiitation healed with barbarous lunattcism ; and, still morp fre- 
quently, by the desire of acquiring a name, and becottiing cousiticuous 
amongst the people. 

Some make avow to cut out their tongues, and ae(|uil ihemselveH of 
their vow by coolly executing it with their own liatids. Jhe custom is, 
when they iiave separated the half or any other portion of that organ, at 
the door of the temple, to put it on a cocoa shell, and offer it, on their 
knees, at tho shrine ot the deity. 

This disposition of the Hindus to bind themselves by vows to painful 
or costly works, in honour of their gods, is visible in all mijilcasant cir- 
cumstanceti Ulat bufal them ; but particularly in disease, 'fliere is hardly 
a, Hindu whs^ in that case, does not take a vow to jierlbrm sonuithing 
oF-othec wji4n he recovers. The rich mi^ke vows to celebrate festivals 
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at certain temples. Those less opulent offer, at the Pagoda, a cow, a 
buffalo, pieces of cloth, or trinkets of gold and silver. Those who 
are affected with any disorder of the eyes, mouth, ears, or any other 
outward organ, vow to their idols a corresponding resemblance of it in 
silver or gold. 

Amongst the innumerable sorts of vows practised by either sex, 
the following, which is^ery common in all parts of the peninsula, 
appears to me so curious as to deserve notice. It consists in the offer- 
ing of their hair and their nails to the idol. 

It is well known that the men in India have the custom of frequently 
shaving the head, and allowing only a single tuft to grow on the crown. 
Those who have t^iken the vow suffer their hair and nails to grow for a 
long space of time ; and, when the day of fulfilment arrives, they go 
to the Pagoda, have their head shaved and their nails pared, which 
they offer up to the divinity whom they worship. This practice is 
nearly peculiar to men, and is held to be one of the most acceptable of 
all others to the gods. 

Before concluding our rfemarks on the vows of the Hindus, it may 
be proper to observe, that all such as relate to painful operations of the 
nature above described, with many^others that arc attended with bodily 
suffering, arc always declined by the Brahmans, who leave the merit of 
them to the Sudras ; and those of the latter class who practise them 
are for the most part fanatical sectaries of Vishnu or Siva, particularly 
of Vishnu, who aspire by that method to the public admiration, rather 
than to do honour to the gods, by such barbarous and ridiculous 
works. 

Besides the practices already mentioned, which are carried on in 
almost every temple of any note, there are many others, not less re- 
volting, which arc confined to some particular pagodas of great renown, 
where the concourse of 
bered. 

The most celebrated of the Hindu temples, in the south of the pe- 
ninsula, is that of Tinipati in the north of the Carnatic. It is dedi- 
cated to tlie god Vcncata Ramana, Crowds of pilgrims resort to it, 
from all parts of India, chiefly from amongst the followers of Vishnu. 


pilgrims and other devotees is not to be num- 
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Those who are indifferent about casts also attend in groat numbers ; 
but the disciples of Siva never appear. The infuiite munber of 
enthusiasts, who are continually journeying to tliis bolv station, 
pour into it such abundance of offerings of all sorts, in goods, .rrain, 
gold, silver, jewels, precious stuffs, horses, cows and other eallle, 
and in all other articles of value; that its revenue serves to maintain 
several thousands of persons, who are cinjdoyed in the various 
functions of the idolatrous worship, which is there conducted with ex- 
traordinary pomp. 

Amongst the great nund)er of ceremonies practised at this celebrated 
place, that of the Ravishment of Women is too remarkabh! to bo passed 
over. It generally takes place; at the time of the grand procession of 
the image of the god drawn through the streets, in a triumphal car, 
when curiosity to sec the august .spectacle attracts an inconceivable 
throng. 

While the procession is going forward the Rrahmans who ])reside 
over the ceremony disj)erse theinsc'lves among the crowd, sedecting the; 
most beautiful women they can find, and begging (h(>m of'dieir friends, 
for the use of the «>()d Wnairata Ramaiia, l<)r whose service llu* choice 
is declared to bo made. Some persons, more inlelli^c^il, or al least 
loss stupid than the rest, and who an? so W(‘ll accjuainled with tlu^ 
knavery of the Brahmans as to know that it is not for a j>'od of marble 
that their wives arc solicited; resist them, with violent rc^proaches, and 
publicly expose their im|)ostiires. Their own wives thi‘y will not de- 
liver np ; blit they look on, while other mon* (‘l ednloiis husbands give 
up theirs; not only without repugnance, but glorying in the honour, 
that a person of their family should have been chosen by their deity 
for a wife. 

When a woman, thus obtained, and kept in the temple's, ()y the 
Brahmans, in the name of the god, is declared too old for his |)iir])OS(‘s, 
or when he has taken any dislike to Ji(‘r, they make a mark on h(?r 
breast, representing the arms of the Venagata Ilamana, and give her a 
patent, which certifies that she has served a certain nijml)(‘r of years as 
one of the wives of the god of Tripathi, who is now tired of her, and 
therefore recommending her to the charity of the public. Thus 
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they arc all dismissed in their turn ; and under the appellation of Kali- 
yugam Lakshmi, or the Lakshmi* of the Kali-yugam, they go about 
rcsj)ected j and, wherever they appear, they are suffered to want for 
)iothing. 

This constupratioii of women, on the jiretence of devoting them to 
the idols which arc venerated by the Flindiis, is not wholly confined 
to the temple of Tripathi, but extends to other famous pagodas, such 
as that of the .fagannath and some others. 

The tcm]de of .Tagannath is scarcely less famous than that of Tri- 
pathi. The religious ceremonies are conducted there with the greatest 
magnificence. It is situated on the north ol’the coast of Orissa. Its prin- 
cipal divinity is represented under a monstrous shape, without arms or 

legs. 

One thing peculiar to this pagoda is, that It a[)|)cars to l)o the Temple 
of Peace, and the centre of union among the Hindus. The distinction 
of sects and casts is here unknown. Kvery individual whatever is* ad- 
mitted, and allowed to pay his homage, in person, to tlie di\’inity. 
Accordingly, a great numbi'r of pilgrims freiiuent it fi*om all (piarters 
of India. The disciples of Vishnu and those of Siva attend, with eijual 
zeal. The Vairagis, the Dasaru, the Jangama, and every variety of 
religious fanatics, when they approach tliis temple, lay down their ani- 
mosity ; and it is perhaps the only spot in Ijidia where they susjjcnd 
their hatred and contention. Whilst sojourning here, they seem to 
compose but one community of brothers. 

Several (liousands of functionaries, chiefly llrahmans, are engaged in 
the performance of the ceremonies of religious worship in this Temple 
of Concord. The crowd of votaries never abates. Those of the south, 
who undertake the holy pilgrimage to Kasi or Benares, never omit the 
'remple ot‘ Jagannath in their way ; and those from the north, in their 
lioly journey to Cape Comorin, always visit it, as they pass, to offer 
their adorations to its presiding deity. 

There are also many temples in the various provinces of the penin- 
sula, as well as other sacred places, which are famed for some particular 
advantage or other5 or for some singularity in their worship. 

Lakblimi was ilie wife of Visliiiii. 
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At Combaconam, (Kumbhaconam) in Tanjore, there is a eonsecrateil 
pond, which possesses the virtue, at intervals of twelve' vears, to cleanse 
all who bathe in it from spiritual and corporal impurities, thuiijfh ac- 
cumulated lor many generations. When that moment of plenary 
indulgence arrives, one beholds innumerable swarms of both sexes, 
many of whom have come front the remotest provinces of the north 
of the ]tcninsul;i. 

At Aladnra, there is a very lamous temjtle, in a place called 
Pahlauji, consecrated to the god Vclhtiiadalu to whom (he devotees 
bring ofierings of a singular kind. They consist of large* k'adu'rn .sh()e.s, 
of the shape of those which the Hindus wear on their fi;e(, l)tit much 
bigger and more ornamented. This god being addicted to hunting, 
these shoes are intended for his use when lu* traverses the deserts in 
the cluise. 


It is unnecessary to carry much farther the detail of (Ik* ceremonies 
and rites, general and particular, which are exercisc'd in tlu' temph's t)l’ 
India. What 1 have already stated, I hope, will give insight into (he 
religious worship of the jveople. 1 w'ill concindi', tiu'relorc', with a. fc'w 
words coiua'ining their l*rocc!Ssions, and (lu* Cars ol trium|»h on which 
they exhibit tluar gods, in |)rocession, through (he stri-its. 

There are no tem|)les from which IVocessions of great magnilicv'iico 
and splendour do not ttike |)lac(‘, onci' in the year, or oflener. On 
those occasions the idols are taken out. ol (heir sanctuaiii's, and raised 
on high triumphal carriages constructed f()r the purpose, 'fhey are 
upon four wheels of great strength; not composed, like otirs, with 
spokes within a rim, hut of three or four (hick pieces of wood, rounded 
and fitted itito eacdi other. 'I'he whoh* being compacted of solid timber, 
supports an erection ol' sometimes not less than fdty livt in Jic'ight. 
The boards of which it is composed an^ carved with images of men and 
women in the most ahommahh' attitude's; most ol tlumi m pie senting 
the grossest obscenities. Over this first elevation, composed of solid 
timbers, they raise several stories of slighter materials; (he whole 
contracting and narrowing into a pyramidal form ; resemhling the 
sha])e of the temples, as we have described them. 

3 n 2 
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Oil the days of procession the cars arc adorned with precious stuffs, 
painted cloth, garlands of ffowers, and green foliage. Under a niche 
in the centre the idol is placed, in glittering attire, to attract the ad- 
miration of the people. 

Having fastened ropes to the enornious vehicle, they set thousands 
of people to work, who draw it slowly along, accompanied with the 
awful roaring ol their voices. At certain periods they make a pause ; 
at which ihe immense crowd, collected from all parts to witness the 
ceremony, set up one universal shout, or rather yell, in proof of 
their exultation and joy. This, joined to the piercing and dissonant 
sounds of their instruments, and of the numerous drums which rattle 
amongst the disorderly throng, produces a confusion and uproar sur- 
passing all imagination. Sometimes, as may be easily supjiosed, the 
cumbrous car gets into embarrassment, and sometimes to a total stand, 
in the crowded and narrow streets, by unforeseen accidents; and then 
the tumult and the clamorous roar redouble. 

It may be easily imagined, that, in such a chaos ol’ conliision, where 
men and women are indiscriminately blended in the crowd, and their 
conduct wholly unobserved, many irregularities must take place. And, 
in fact, these conseciuences do arise from the processions ; because 
every individual may, without constraint, follow the immediate impulse 
of desire. For this reason, it is generally the naidezvous of de- 
baucluH's, and also of young persons ol both sexes, who, having 
conceived a mutual attachment for each other in secret, and being 
afraid, or unable, to gratify it in any other way, without exposure, 
chuse the day of procession to accomplish their desires without 
restraint. 

Such is the outline of the religious ceremonies of the Hindus, and 
such the spirit of idolatry which prevails among them. A religion 
more shameful or indecent has never existed amongst a civilized 
people. At the same time, I am far from believing that the present 
worship of the Hindus corresponds with that of their first legislators; 
but, rather, that it is a corruption by the Brahmans, who invented, in 
after-times, the monstrous worship which now prevails ; for the greater 
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number of the shocking fables, mentioned in this chapter and the 
preceding one, appear to be modern inventions. 

The Brahmans, being resolved to make the popular religion a mere 
machine for advancing their temporal inter(\sts and gratilViug their 
passions, gradually urged on the Hindu peo])le I’rom one error (o 
another, from a deep to a deeper pit in that chaos in which we now see 
them ingulfed. 

The object tliey aimed at was greatly facilitated by the art wliich 
they had previously acapiired of diving into tiu' natural propen- 
sities of the ])eople, so as to const rnc't tlumi a ri‘ligion suited to their 
character and genius, 'fhey saw that tlu' Hindu coidd not he* gra- 
tified but by the extravagant ; and, th(‘rid()ri', tlu'\ compounded I’or 
him a religion that exceeds all bomuls, in the* theory as wc‘ll as in the 
practice. 

Seriously speal<in<f, tlie turn and IumiI of (he iinajiinalion of (he 
people of India are sucli, (ha( (hev can in no wise In' ex(i(eil hut 
by what is monstrous.. Ordinaiv oecurreiiees inaki' no impression 
upon them at all. 'I'heir a((ention eaimo/ he ijaimrl widioiil (he 
introduction of giants or of p\gniies. The liralimans, (hen'Iore, 
having studied this propensity, availed (lu'insehes of i( to invent a 
religious worship, which they artlidly interwove with (heir own private 
interests. 

This passion of the Hindus li)!' (he extHioialinarv and (he wonderful, 
must have been remarked by r‘\c‘r\ one who has (‘ver so little studied 
their character. It coutinually leads (o (he observation I have so 
frcfjuently rc|)eated, that as olten as i( was necr'ssary (o move* theii 
trross imagination, sonu* circumstance, altogether ex(ia\agant, l)ut 
floured with (he hue of truth, was re(|uired to be added to (he sim- 
plicity ot narrative or lact. 

To give them any idea of the mar\ellous, something imisl he in- 
vented^’that will overturn, or .at least .alter the whole order of nature. 
The miracles of the (’hristian religion, however extraordinary they 
must appear to a common understanding, are by no inc.ins so to the 
Hindus. Upon them they have no effect. The exjdoits ol Josliua 
and of his army, and the prodigies they effected by the interposition of 
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God, in the conquest of the land of Canaan, seem to them unworthy 
of notice, when compared with the achievement of their own Rama, 
and the miracles which attended his progress when he subjected 
Ceylon to his yoke. The mighty strength of Samson dwindles into 
nothing, when ojjposcd to the overwhelming energy of Bali, of 
Ravanu and the giants. The resurrection of I,azarus itself is, in 
their eyes, an ordinary event ; of which they see frequent examples in 
the Vishnu ceremonies of the Pahvahdam. 

I particidarize these examples, because they have been actualK 
opj)osed to me more than once by Brahmans, in my di.sputations witli 
them on religion. 

But it is certain that the irrational worship which now prevails 
amongst Hindus of all classes, shoidd be received l)y us as a striking 
lesson of the utter incapacity of the human mind to invent a rc'asonable 
system <if religion, arid of the extravagant aberrations to which man 
is exposed when he has not God Himself for his guide. 

The Divine Author of Revelation, in enabling us to perceive the 
absurdity of the notions which the most anciently civilized ])eoplc at 
present in existence entertain respecting the Divinity ; and to examine 
the bruti.sh worship practised by whole nations to whom, tor reasons 
concealed from us, and which we must not attempt to unveil, He has 
not vouchsafed to manifest Himsell ; has admonished us ot the excecd- 
ingly great obligations we are uiuler to Him, in our bedng born in a re- 
ligion sent, down from liea\'en. No other can give us pure conceptions 
of its founder, and of bis infinite perfections. And had not God 
Himself condescended to impart to ns the knowledge of his attributes, 
and of the worship that is ph'asing to Him, never could our limited 
understanding, warped as it is by ])assion and prejudice, have arisen 
to just notions on the subject ; and we must have been still groping in 
the thick darkness of idolatry, in which our ancestors were plunged, 
and in which so many other nations still live, who have not yet been 
blessed with the guidance of their JMaker. 

The modern Deists of Europe, I know, will not agree with these sen- 
timents. They presumptuously maintain that human reason, when 
purged from the prejudices of education, is of itself sufficient to form 
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just notions of the Divinity ; and, arrojrantly, attiihute those which they 
themselves entertain to the vigour of their own genius ; while it is easy 
to see that they are only the fruit of the ('liristian ediu ation wliich the\ 
have received, and for which they are indc'btcd soleh to ilu' ItigU privi- 
lege of liaving been born in a country where the riwealcd K'ligion aloiu> 
is professed. 

But where are the philosophers, in ancient or inodcMii times, who 
have arrived, without tiu' assistance of n velation. at just iih'as of the 
Deity, and a worsliip worthy of Him. and wliollv di\(‘slcd ol’llu' siiper- 
stiticnis of Paifanism ? Socratc's. tlu“ wisc'st and most renowned of all, 
although he has spoken of the Supremu; Ik'ing iu a manner worthy of 
Him, was not able comph'telv to shakr* off llu* ll'tlers of superstition. 
For after he had taken tbe bemlock. snrroimih'd In friemis, who were 
cheering him with the prospects of abetter life, he felt inward remorsi*, 
and w'hispered to his disci|)le ( rito that lu* had \oweil tlie saiaificc' ol a 
cock to Kscnlapins ; which he entreated his friend, most ('arnestly, to 
offer in his name. 

In like manner, the ancient philosojihers of India, allhoiigh flii-y 
had attained to sublime notions concerning the l)eii\. as we have al- 


ready shewn, kiiled to apjily (hem to their proper me; sometimes di- 
recting them to the Supreme K\ist(‘nc(>, and sometimes to inferior gods, 
represented under a hnman shape. This error still pievails amongst 
the wisest of the lhahmans; and that is evidently tIu' most pernicious 
error of superstition, serving to confound inferior natmcs with the 
Almi'dity, by yielding the same honours to all. 

The lievealed Religion alone has c(.mnmnicateil pure iihais on this 
subject, which onlv are worthy of their Author; and the history of all 
mankind shews ns' that (.od has never Ix-eii truly known or worshipped 


but by nations who have had Him for tlieir only l.ord. 

But, absurd as the worship of the Hindus is, their attachment to 
the species of idolatry which they have embraced is so poucrfiil, that 
none of the great revolutions that have takmi place in their country, m 
modern times, have inspired them with the slightest idea of iinouncing 
the foolish rites of Paganism, and assuming the more rational religion 
of their conquerors. The Christians and Mtihanunadans have, equally. 
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laboured to introduce their respective religions amongst them ; and the 
latter, no doubt, have made many proselytes, but only in the way 
which they have pursued every where else, of violence and compulsion. 
But, after all, their doctrines have never taken root, nor become predo- 
minant, in any of‘ tlie ])rovinces of India. Yet, in many of them, 
persecutions of every soi t have been exercised against the Pagan inha- 
bitants ; and the Moslem Princes have also tried every other method 
of persuasion, by putting wealth and honours within the reach of 
those who should renounce the worship of idols for the faith of their 
Prop] let. 

The religion of Christ, which offers itself only in the way of gentle- 
ness and persuasion, that holy and benevolent fSiith, which would seem 
so well adapted to sweeten and cheer the life of a people subdued to 
misery and oppression; that religion IVorn (iod, whose ))enei rating 
truths liave softened the rugged hearts of so many barbarous nations, 
has been announced to the Hindus for more than three hundred years ; 
but with no remarkal)le success. It even sensibly loses the little 
ground it had gained against a thousand obstacles, through the zeal and 
persevering ellbrts of the ministers who first j)reached it there. The 
prejudice against it unhappily increases every day. The conduct of‘ 
those who, though born in countries where Christianity alone is pro- 
fessed, arc now spread over all India, is often so unworthy of their 
faith, as to increase the prejudices and dislike which the natives enter- 
tain for every foreign religion, and for that above all others. 

It is unnecessary to remind the reader that the manners of a people 
who have adopted religious customs so indecorous as the Hindus have 
done, must necessarily be very dissolute. Accordingly, licentiousness 
prevails almost universally, without sliame or remorse. Every excess 
of debauchery or libertinism is countenanced by the irregular lives 
of their gods, and by the rites which their worship prescribes. This 
connexion illustrates the trulh of the remark of Montescpiieu, that, 
in a country which has the misfortune to jmssess a religion that docs 
not proceed from (iod, it necessarily falls in with the morals which 
prevail, because even a false religion is the best guarantee that men 
can have for the honesty of men.” 
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On the other hand, however gross and evidently absurd the worsliip 
and doctrines of the Hindus are, their religion a]ipears to me, under 
its worst aspect, to be preferable to Atheism. 1 woidd much rather 
be an adorer of the Trimurti tlian an associate of the class that denies 
a God; and I would far rather believe in the doctrine of the Maru 
Jelma, the metempsychosis of the llindns. tlian in that whicli (caches 
that death is an eternal sleep, or, in other words, that (he crimes of the 
wicked are buried with them I’or ever in tlu' grave. 

Several points of the Hindu faith, siicli as the Metempsyeliosis, the 
Naraka,and their j)lacesof l)liss,might beveryhenelieial to society, if they 
were properly inculcated on the minds of (he |)eople. /\nd, inidouhl- 
edly, the dread of an evil rcgiuieration after the prc'scMil lili*, or of (In* 
pains of Naraka, must he a powerful curb to ri'strain the wicked within 
the bounds of duty; whilst the desire and e\i)i'c(ation of a happy new 
birth, or that of a l)lessed abode after dealli, must (i-nd to tlie encou- 
ragement of purity and virtue. Ihit the evil is, that these fundamental 
articles of the Hindu faitli liave l)een utterly j)erver(ed b\ the Ihalimans, 
who have sought only to turn them to (heir own advantage, by (hrea(<>n- 
inir with an evil regeneration, or with the torments of iVaraka, not 
those whose lives have been stained with every crinii', but those who 
have injured tlictn in their worldly concerns, or who ha\e let slip the 
occasions of doing (hem a servici-; whilst they have no dillicnity in 
promising the ha|)piest o!' renovations, or endless felicity after death, 
not to such as have led a truly virtuous lill-, but to such as practise 
imaginary virtues, or who jnomote their interests by benef:u-( ions and 
alms. 

1 remember to have read a Hindu book which treats of (he doc- 
trine of the Maru Jelma or transmigration into a good or iwii futurity, 
where the author, a|)parcntly of the high <a.st, declares, amongst oIIkt 
things, that he who breaks his word with a lhahman, or who occasions 
him'any detriment, directly or indirectly, in his temporal concerns, will 
be condemned, for such an omaice, to become, in his second birth, a 
devil. He will not be permitted to dwell on the earth nor to live in 
the air, but will be obliged to take uj) his abode, in tlur midst of a 
thick forest, among.st the branches of a bushy tree; where he shall 
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never cease to groan by night and by day, cursing his unhappy lot, and 
deprived of all aliment, but stinking toddy, mixed with the slayer of a 
dog, which he shall drink out of the skull of a death’s-head. 

It is in this way that ollences, imaginary, or of small account, are 
menaced with endless punishment, after death, by the directors of the 
popular faith ; whilst athdterers, pcijurers, robbers, and other real of- 
fenders, are absolveil by the Brahmans of their actual crimes for selfish 
objects ; niul assured of a r(!compence, after death, which should 
pertain exclusively to virtue. 

But in spite of all the trappings and the many corruptions which the 
Bralimans have added to the religious worship, and the belief of the 
Hindus, I do not hesitate to repeat, that it appears to me to be 
infinitely preferable U) Atheism ; and I venture to affirm that every 
good political reasoner, every man who comprehends the feelings and 
movements of the human heart, will be of the same opinion. But 
any thing I could add on this subject will be much better supplied by 
a passage which 1 shall (piote from one of the greatest men of the last 
age, already referred to, and iudeetl one of the finest in the “ Spirit of 
Laws,” entitled “ Bayle’s Paradox.” * 

“ Mr. Bayle has endeavoured to prove that it is better to bo an 
“ atheist than an idolater; or, in other words, that it is less dangerous 
“ to have no religion whatever than a false one. * I would lathei, 
“ he says, ‘ have it said of me that 1 do not at all exist, than that I am 
“ a wicked man.’ This is a mere sophism, founded on this ; that it is 
“ of no utility to the luuuau race to have it believed that a certain 
“ man exists, in place of saying it is very usetul to have it believed 
“ that there is a God. From the idea that there is none, that of our 
“ independency flows ; or, if we cannot entertain that idea, that of our 
« revolt. 'I'o say that religion is not a restraining motive, because it 
“ does not always restrain, is the same as to say that neither have 
“ civil laws a restraining influence. It is not reasoning fair with 
“ religion to collect, in a large volume, a catalogue of the ills it has 
occasioned, if vve do not also enumerate its benefits. If I were to 
“ recount all the evils the world has sustained from civil laws. 


* Dc I’EKprit dcs I..oi$, xxiv. 2. 
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monarchy, and republican government, I should speak terrible 
things. If it were useless for subjects to have a religion, it would 
be no less so for rulers to have anv, who might then whiten with 
foam the only curb which those wl\o fear not human laws can feel. 

A Prince who loves religion and who fears it, is a lion that sloops 
to the hand that strokes him or the soothing voice. He who 
fears religion and who hates it, is like' the wild beasts which gnaw 
“ the chains that hinder them from flying on tlu' passcas-ln . lie who 
has no n^ligion, is that terribh' animal which feels ?n)l its libi'rfy hut 
when it tears in jheces and devours. 

The question is not to determine whether it would be bi'tter that 
a certain individual should be without religion altogc'ther, than tliat 
‘‘ he should abuse that which he has; but to dt'cidi' which is the 
“ smaller evil, tiu' occasional abuse of religion, or that it should not 
exist at all amongst men. 

'In order to diminish the abhorrence of athc'ism, idolatry is over- 
loaded. It is not true that when the ancients (‘rc'ctt'd altars to any 
vice, tlu'V shewed that tlnw loved that vice; hut on (he contrary 
that they hatc'd it. Wlu'u the i^acedemonians hiiill an ('di/ice to 
Fear, it was no proof that the lu‘roi(* nation wislu'd it to (‘ling to the 
hearts of the LaccMlernoidans. TIu'rc' wi're some dt'ili(‘s who were 
besought, not to inspire crime's, and o(lu*rs who wc'it' (*nt r('ated to 
avert them.” 

Thus has the paradox of llayle b(‘('n (h'lnolished by an author who 
will not be susj)(*cled ol‘ an unrvasonable partiality to religion. 

• Such,” savs Voltaire % “ is tin' wt'akin 'ss ol'liiiiiiiiii (lal iiri', iiiicl sucli 
“ its perversonoss, that i( is hedor llial it should ho imdor fh(“ 
“ dominion of all possihlo sn|)orstitions, than to ho wholly without 
“ religion. Men liavo always stood in noo<i of the rein ; and though 
it, was ridieuloiis to saerdKa? to I'anns^ Satyis. and Niaiad."'. it \\<is 
more rational and more iisehd to adoia* those fantastic oiiil)l(*ms of 
“ the Divinity than to deliver thomsc'lvos up to atheism. An athei.st, 
“ turned reasoner, if impetnons and powerful, would l)C as woful a 

* Tniitc (Ic la Tolci’ancc, tliaji. 20. 
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» scourge as a sanguinary fanatic. When men have not true notions 
oftlie Divinity, false ones supply their place, as in times of distress 
“ men traffic with had coin when there is none good to be found. 
“ The I’a^an was afraid to commit a crime lest he should l)e punished 
“ by his false gods, 'fhc Malabarian dreads that he may be punished 
“ by his pagoda. Wherever society is established, religion is necessary. 
“ The laws watch over public crimes, and religion over those that arc 
“ secret.” 
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CHAI’. IV. 

OF Till; I'lllN'Cll’AI- DIVINITIKS OF INDIA. 

It would be a work ol' voluiues to eiiti'r into a detail of the lidile.s 
that relate to the differciit ileities whieh the roinmonalt\ adori's ; lor 
there is scareelv an olijc'ct in nature, living or inaiiimate, to which the 
Hindus do not offer worshij). lint the\ aeknowled>i:e three prineijial 
god.s whom they siuHially venerate, under the names of lirdlima, 
Vishnu, and Siva. When worslii|»|)ed, in nnion, they l()rm, as we 
have already seen, tin- Trinmrti ; and they an' aKo separately adored 
with peculiar rites. These three have given birth to an inlinili' iiinnber 
besides; and the Hindus, in all things extrasaganl, lane shewn this 
disposition nowhere more conspienonsly than in the mnnber of the 
divinities they have formed. They ha\e gone far lieyond all other 
idolatrous nations in this particular ; as they reckon no less than thirty- 
three Ae/i of gods, each koti being eipial to ten millions, so that the 
whole number amounts to three hundred and thirty millions. 

I shall confine myself to a short de.seription of the |)rincipal ones 
that are universally acknowledged ihroiigh the whole country. The 
full detail would be (piite insu|)portable. Wr havi- already spoken ol 
the Trimurti, or three princijial gods united in omr person, and we 
shall now proceed to a short view of the leading attributes of each. 

Bmhmn, 

Brahma occupies the highest place among the Hindu div inilies. J le 
is fabled to have been born with five heads ; but lie is represented 
with four only, because he lost one in a violent contest with Siva, 
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whoso wife Farvati he had ravished ; and the indignant husband 
could not be appeased, till he had cut of! one of the heads of the 
adulterer. 

His wife, it is said, was his own daughter, Sai’cmca/i, whom he keeps 
always in his mouth. Having conceived for her an incestuous passion, 
he durst not gratify it in the human shape which he bore; and there- 
fore he converted himself into a stag, and changed his daughter into a 
bitch. Under this form, he gratified his unnatural desires ; and it is 
because he violated tlie most sacretl laws of nature, as many believe, 
that he is without worship, witliout temples or sacrifices ; that no one, 
in short, performs any exterior ceremony of religion in honour of 
Brahma. 

Others affirm ibat the sort of neglect into which this god has fallen, 
so as to be unworshipped, ])roceeds from a curse launched against 
him by a certain ])enitcnt called Brumuny, to whom Brahma was defi- 
cient in respect when the holy man entered the regions of bliss. 

Three important energies, in the nature of attributes, are ascribed to 
this deity. 'I'ln; first is that of being autlior and creator of all things. 
The second makes him the giver of all gifts and of all blessings ; and 
the third assigns to him the control over the destinies of all men. Every 
individual bears his mark, impressed on the forehead, by the finger of 
the deity himself. He also ])ossesscs the power of granting the gift of 
immortality to whomsoever lu; ])lea.ses ; and it is to him that man^ 
fabulous personages are indebted for it; such as the (liants Havana, 
Harani/a, and several others. 

Being the author of all things, he is consequently the creator of men. 
The four great casts, of which the world consists, namely, the Brahmans, 
the Rajas, the merchants, -and the agriculturists, were formed and in- 
stituted by him. The first and noblest sprung from his head, the se- 
cond from his shoulders, the third j'rom his belly, and (he last from his 
feet. 

This is the story of the creation of man most generally adopted, al- 
though some give it a different turn. They say that Brahma, in his 
first essay to create a human being, made him with only one foot ; 
which not answering, he destroyed the work, and formed the next with 
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three ; but the third foot being more an incumbrance than a help, he 
destroyed this model also, and finally resolved upon the two legs. 

Vishnu. 

Next after Brahma, comes Vishniu also called PcrumahL His wor- 
ship extends far and wide; and of all the gods he seems to have the 
crrcatest number of followers. 'Fhev are dw ided into several classes or 
sects, known by the >i;oiu>ral ap{)clla(ion ot Mulani. Kacb Malain has 
its secrets, its sacrifices, its mantras, and i)articnlar sifiiis. The most 
numerous of all is that whose menihers hear (he mark of (lie Naina, or 
thi'ee perpendicular lines, imprintiHl on (heir lorelu'ads, as a jiarticular 
symbol of their extreme devotion flir that iliviiiity. 

The particular titles and attributes of Vishnu are those ol Uedeemer 
and Preserver of all things, 'i'he other gods, without exci pting Ihalmia 
himself, have olten stood in neixl of his assistance* ; and, hut lor his 
powerful help, must, on many arduous occasions, have lallen into per- 
dition. 

IJis title of Prcmrvevqf all tilings, has mad(! it necessaiy for liim, on 
various occasions, to assume diH’ereiit lorms, which (lu* Hindus call 
Avataras, a word which may he rendered into Mdaaiorii/nms. Ten of 
these are enumerated, namely : 

Mafi/a-avalara, or transformation into a Fis/i. 

Kurina-avalara, that into a I miohe. 

Varuha-avalara, or Hoar. 

Nuraxln^ha-avalara, change int(> half man and hatj lion. 

Vatnana-avalara, that into a ih^arf Hrahman. 

ParuHv:araniu-avalara, the chaiigi' into the god ol that name. 

Rama-avataru, or Vishnu repre-senting tliat hero. 

Krishna-avalara, change into that god’^ form. 

Bhadra-avalara, or metamorphosis into the tree Ravi or Andi ; ami 

Kalki-avulura, or change into a Horse, 

A few words will sulfice on each Avatara, the detailed account of which 
would occupy the largest volumes. 
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The first Avatara, or metamorphosis into a Fish, takes its rise troni 
the following accident,, reported, at great length in the Bhagavata. 
Brahma, one day being overpowered with fatigue, fell aslce|). The four 
books called Vedas, wliicli had been assigned to his particular care, 
seeing their guardian completely sunk in somnolency, took advantage 
of it, and made their escape. All unprotected, they were met on the 
road, in their flight, by a Giant called Hayagriva, who laid hold 
of them; and, in order to secure so precious a treasure, swallowed 
them, and j)ut them next his heart. But, to avoid all danger of de- 
tection, he concealed himself in the midst of the waters of the great 
ocean. Vishnu, when he heard of the loss that Brahma hail sustained, 
and that the Giant was the robber, departed from his abode and fol- 
lowed his enemy into the waters, under the form ol“ a fish. After a 
long search, he found him at last in the deepest abyss of the sea, and 
there, attacking him with fury, he overcame him, and, penetrating 
into his bowels, there found the Vedas, and restored them to Brajima 
their keeper. 

Tlie second Avatara was into a Tortoise, and was brought about in 
this manner. Whilst the (foils and the Giants were at open war, the 
(fiants, with the mighty Bali at their head, were victorious over the 
Celestials, whom they treated with the greatest severity. In this dis- 
astrous state the gods were satisfied to obtain peace on any terms that 
their enemies might projiose. Having thus concluded a treaty, they 
lived in ap])areut amity ; but the Gods were, all the while secretly in- 
voking Vishnu to jivotect them from the power of their dangerous ene- 
mies. He granted their prayers, and at the same time ordered them to 
Will up the mountain Mondara Parvata, and cast it into the^jea. In exe- 
cuting this task, some of them were so much fatigued as to be incapa- 
ble of proceeding, which Vishnu perceiving, flew to their aid, on the 
wings of the bird Garuda, his ordinary vehicle, and fixed the mountain 
in the sea of curdled milk. Afterwards, the gods being desirous to 
navigate the sea, made a ship of Mount Alandara ; and, having taken a 
serpent for a rope ; they fastened one end of it to the head of one of 
the stoutest of their number, and the other end to the right arm of a 
second. While they were thus towing Mount Mandara as a ship, the 
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gods, who were in it began to perceive that it was sinking ; upon whicli 
they put up their fervent supplications to Vishnu, the preserver, to res- 
cue them from the imminent danger to which thev were exposed. 
Vishnu Hew again to their relief, and seeing them all abmit to perish, 
he metamorphosed himself info a tortoise ; ]dnnged into the sen, and 
supported the sinking mountain on his solid back. 

The third Avatara was his transformation into a Hoir. Vishn\i, bein'' 
in pursuit of the (iiant Hlrant/akshand^ :i luoustor of \vlu)in ho wished 
to rid the world, discovered tliat he was concealed in Pat ala, which 
is the lowest of the sevcai inferior worlds; and, heini]^ determined, 
at all hazards, to reach him, he convc*rt('d himself* into a lar^(» llo^, and 
dug a passage thmugh llu* earth with his snout, continuing his ))ursnit 
till he caught and sic'w this enemy of the human iac(\ 

The fourth iVvatara is called The three ])receding were 

chanaes into the forms of animals. This was a mixture of Mail and 
.Tdon. It took its rise from tlu' following advt'nturc'. The \ounger 
brother of the (iiant 1 liranyakshana, h(‘aring that his hrotlua* had Ixaai 
slain by X^ishnu, resolved to be avengcal ; and. with thal d(‘.sign, li(‘ at- 
tacked till* god in his alxxli* of felicity, tlu* X^aifuntha. \ ishnu, appre- 
hensive ol’ a conti'st with so |)()werl\il an (*nem\, avoided him, and hid 
himself The (iiant b(*ing unable to find him, sought to avenge him- 
self on the other gods who lived in tlu* same resid(*nc(‘ willi his en(*my, 
and treat(*d them with cruelty. The son of tlu* (iiant, who was owe of 
those* gods, interceded for tlu'in with his lath(*r, and i*ndeavoiired to 
ajipease his wrath. Hut, so far from listening to thesi* (‘iil r(*at ii'S, on 
finding that his son was a supporter of X'islmn, lu* dc'termined to put 
him to death. lhat god, s(*(*mg the dangt*!’ that his votary was in, 
burst from beneath a cauldron, in the doiibh* shape ot man and 
lion, lie had still a long and bitter contest to sustain with tlu* (iiant ; 
but; at last, having proved victorious, he seized his enemy, laid him 
across his thigh, tore his belly open \\ith his lion’s claws, sucked his 
blood, and extracted Ins l)OW(*ls, wliich he afterwards twisted round 
his neck as a trophy of his victory. 

The fifth Avatara, was the change into a Brahman Dwarf. I he Giant 
Bali, always terrible in his wars with the gods, hud already subdued 
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thrco worlds, and reduced tlie {i;ods lie found there into the hardest 
subjection. Vishnu, being desirous of delivering so many gods and 
mortals from tlieir savage enemy, metamorphosed liimse]l‘ into a 
dwarfish Brahman, and visited Bali under that disguise, soliciting 
a bit of ground no liiggcr than three prints of his little feet, which he 
recjuired to offer sacrifices upon. The recjuest appc'ared ludicrous to 
the (iiant, and he granted it without scruple. Vishnu immediately 
resumed his godlike form, and with one footstep covered the whole 
earth. With another, elevated in air, he overshadowed the whole 
space between the earth and firmament, and nothing being left to 
receive' the third impnission of* his foot, he trod upon the Giant’s 
head, and hurled him down to the infernal Patala. 

The Sixth Avatara, was the transformation into tlu^ jierson Pamf^u- 
liama, by which Vishnu bc'camc' the son of Jamada^ni and Rcniddi, 
The (iiant Kirfaviri/atiarjana^ having coiuiuered and reduced under his 
dominion the father and mother of Parasu-Bama; he, or Vishnu in his 
shape, resolved to revenge the insult ofK'red to the tamily. lh‘ attacked 
the (iiant, sh'vv him, and brought the carcase to his ISilher Janiadagni, 
The sons of the (iiant, desirous of vengeance, in tlieir turn, went in 
search of Janiadagni ; found him, and cut off his head. Parasu-Bama, 
incensed at the cruelty ; and being resolved to inflict ade(|uate punish- 
ment on the murderer of his father, attacked not only those who com- 
mitted the crime, but many other Kings who had leagued with them. 
Twenty-one assaults were suslainetl; but, in the last he gained the 
poss('ssion of their pi'rsons, and put them all to death. 

Th(' Seventh iVvatara is the nietainorphosis of \ ishnu into the liero 
called Hama. It is described, in a very prolix and tedious way, in the 
Kamavana, a book well known and read by all irhulus. Tt has raked 
together, in the history of Bama, a collection of all the fables and 
paganism of the country. It commences with the moment of the con- 
ception of its liero. The principal adventures in his life, which would 
require a lolio volinne to describe, were, in the first place, liis journey 
into the desert for the purpose of solicit ing Swamitra to give him his only 
daughter Sita in marriage ; next, his pilgrimage to the city of Ayodhya, 
and the war which it led him into with Parasu-Bama, the same person 
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with himself, in reality, being only different forms of Vishnu, which for 
a long time unfortunalely they did not discover; then the ahduclion of 
Sita bv the (bant Havana; the grief and despair of Kama on this 
event ; the consolation and advice given hint iinch'r such circumstances 
hy his brother Lakshman, and the mode he points out lor the recovery 
of his wife Sita; an .army of Apes, commanded by tlu' great Ape 
Haniiman, who met him while searching for Sita, and informed him 
where slie dwelt, with her ravisher Havana, and the manner ot file 
which she led; how Hama, at the news, inrolled tlie army of Apes in 
his service, to hel|) him to figlit Havana ; ami. being ignorant of war, 
received instrnction from the Apes, wlio tanghi liim to build bridges, 
to draw up an ann\ in array, and to surpri/a' the enems ; liow he con- 
quered tlie Isle Lanka, or Ceylon, where his emmiic-s had rendezvoused, 
and which he assaulted with his Ape auNiliaries, In means ol a bridge 
from the main land ; and how. lastly, after a long and crnel war, in 
whicMi the hero gained victories, and snlfm-ed deli'ats. hi' was jomi'd by 
Vishnu, the brother tmd enemy ol the (iiant Ibivana, wholanght Hama 
the certain means of subduing his enenu ; liow his ad\ ice is pursued; 
and how Hama, having gained a. decisive vic(or\ oxer Havana and the 
united (iiants, at length regains his belovi'd Sita. 

The Lighth Avalara. in which he is transformed into the ]mrson ol 
Bala-Itdina, exhibits Vishnu so disguised for the purpose ol making 
war a'-ainst an Arm\ of (.ianis, who were' desolating the earth. He 
took li.r his weapon' a Serpent of enoimons size, and, bv tls means, 
soon succeeded in destroying all the (.lanis against whom he had taken 

'‘The Ninth Avalara is the translormat ion into the tree limi or vW/. 
Vishnu having entertained impure desires towards the 
Giant,nr beaut v renowned for her xirlttes. employe, 1 al ^ 

flees to .mil, her. This niodest female Inotng resolute Iv rejei t.d Ins 
illicit soheitations, he at last made a desperate ellort lor I teg/ati ua mn 
of his wicked design; and finding i. tmpraclicable, mac. 
form, he assumed that of the tree Havi ; ,ti winch sen, blam e k . c- 
ceeded in satisfying his passion. This metamorphosis is no doubt, tl c 
cause why this tree is so liimous and so much venerated by the m us. 

.‘f K 2 
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The Tenth Avatara is the transformation into a Horse. This last 
Avatara has not yet taken effect ; but the Hindus trust that it will be 
realized. They exjiect it witli tlie same ardour as the Jews look for- 
ward to their Messiah. 'Hiis 'Fenth Avatara is to be the most beneficial 
and the most wonderhd of all. Tlui books which announce it do not 
assign tlie period when it will arrive, nor how it will be brought to 
pass, but the Hindus confide that it will restore the or 

Age of Ila[)piness. 


Krishna. 

Resides the Ten Avataras of Vishnu, the Hindus recomiizc another, 
which is that of his change into the person of Krishna. This meta- 
morphosis, and all the fables that accompany it, are contained in the 
book calUxl />//r/gmY7/u, which is scarcely less famous than the Ramajjana. 

Krishna, at his l)irth, was obligc‘d to be concealed, in order to avoid the 
attack of a (iiant who sought his life. He esca|)(Hl his enemv under the 
disguise of a beggar. He was neared by p(?rsons of that cast, and soon 
exhibited marks of the most unbridled libertinism. Plunder and ra[)e 
were familiar to him from his tender years. It was his chief plc'asure 
to go every morning to the |)lace where the womcm bathe, and, in con- 
cealment, to take advantage of tlu'ir unguarded exposure. Then he 
rushed amongst them, took possession of their clothes, and gave a loose 
to the indecencies of language and of gesture. He maintained sixteen 
wives, who had the title of (pieens, and sixteen thousand concubines. 
All these women bore children almost without numbt'r; but Krishna, 
fearing they would league against him and deprive him of his j)owcr, 
murdt'red them all. He had long and cruel wars with the Giants, with 
various success. At last his infamoui) conduct drew u[)on him the 
curse of a virtuous woman called (hinghary ; the effects of which were 
soon apparent, in a wound, of which he died. 

In obscenity, there is nothingthat can be compared with thcRhagavata. 
It is nevertheless the delight of the Hindus, and the first book they put 
into the hands of their children, when learning to read; as if they 
deliberately intended to lay the basis of a dissolute education. 
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Siva. 


Tills God has likowiso the iiainos of Isicara, liiidni, Sadasiva, and 
Paratiicsnarn. lie is <f(MU'rallv vi'prt'si’ntod imdor a (enihli' ^hapo, to 
show, hv a iiionaoiug oxtorior, tlu' power whii’h he possesM-sol d('>lroy- 
ing all things. To uggravatt> the horrors ol' his appearaiuv, he is ri'pre- 
sented with his hodv all eovereil with aslu's. His long hair is plaited 
and curled in the most whimsical wa\. llis eu's, unnaturally large, 
give him tlu' appearance ol'lii'ing in a perpi'inal ragi‘. Inslixid ol Jewels, 
they adorn his ears with grixit serpents. I li' holds in his h.and a weapon 
called Suhi. I have sometimes seen idols of Si\a, of gigantic propor- 


tions, admirably contri\ed to inspire' terror. 

The principal attrihnte of thistiod, as we ha\i‘ mentioned, is the 
power of Universal Destruction; although some authors also give him 
that oft’reation, in common with Brahma. 

riis fahnlous history, like that of all the other Hindu (iods, is nothing 
but a tissue of absunrand extravagant aiheiitnivs, iinenled, as il would 
seem, for the nu'ii' purpose ol exhibiling the exlri'ines ol the tno most 
powerful passions which t.\ranni/e over man, laixnrv and .Vnihition. 
Thev ri'late to the wars which he maintained against fhetiianis; to his 
enmitv and Jealousy in opposition to the other (iods; ami, above all, to 


llis intainous aiiuiiirs. 

It is related that, in one of his wars, bi'ing desirous of eomplet mg the 
destruction of the (.ianls, and of olitaining possession of Tripura, 
the countrv which thev inhabited, he eh'ft the world in twain, and took 
one half oi' it for his armour. He made Brahma the general ol Jus 
armv. The finir Vedas were his horses. \ ishnn was his arrow. I he 
mountain iMandara Barvata was used for his how, and a mightv ser- 
pent supplied the place of the st ring. Thus accoutred, the terrible Stva 

led his army to the aliode of the tyrants of the .>arth, tool, die lliree 
fortresses they had constructed, and demolished them m a moment. 
This, ami other stories of Siva, arc giv.-n at great length ni the blnigav ata. 

Siva had great dilKcnlty in obtaining a wile; but having made a long 
and austere penitence at the Mountain Parvata, that lofty cmimnce was 
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SO affected by it as to consent at last to give him his daughter in mar- 
riage. 


The Lingam. 

The abomination of the Lingam takes its origin from Siva. This 
idol which is spread all over India, is generally inclosed in a little box 
of silver, which all the votaries of that god wear suspended at their 
necks. It I'epresents the sexual organs of man, sometimes alone, and 
sometimes accompanied. 'I’he long account given of the origin of this 
mystery in the Linga-Puranu may be thus abbreviated. 

Siva having one day, in presence of the seven famous penitents, ex- 
hibited himself in a state of nature, began to ])lay several indecent va- 
garies before them. lie ])ersisted till the penitents, being no longer 
able to tolerate his indecency, imprecated their curse upon it. The 
denunciation took immediate effect, and from that moment Siva 'was 
emasculated. Parvati, having heard of' the misfortune of her husband, 
came to comfort him ; — but. I have not the courage to return to the 
pages which contain the topics of consolation which she used, or the 
methods she employed to repair his loss. 

In the meantime, the penitents having more coolly considered the dis- 
proportion of the punishment to the offence, and wishing to make all 
the reparation in their power to the unhappy Siva, decreed that all 
his worshippers should thenceforth adtlress their prayers, adoration and 
sacrifices to what the imprecation had deprived him of. 

Such is the infamous origin of the Lingam, which is not only openly 
represented in the temples, on the highways, and in other public situa- 
tions, but is worn by the votaries of Siva as the most precious relic, 
hung at their necks, or fastened to their arms and hair, and receiving 
from them sacrifices and adoration. 

The Lingam is the ordinary symbol of all the followers of Siva. That 
sect spreads over the whole of India, but particularly in the west of the 
peninsula, where the Lingamites compose, in many districts, the chief 
part of the population. The particular customs of the sect have been 
before noticed; the most remarkable of which are their abstinence 
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from whatever has had the principle of life, and the practice of inter- 
ring their dead in place of burning them, ns most other Hindus do. 

We know to what excess the spirit of idolatry mav lead the ignorant- 
but it is incredible, it even seems impossible, that thel/mgam could have 
originated in the direct and literal worship of what it represents; but 
rather that it was an allegorical allusion of a striking kind, to typify 
the procreative and regenerating powers ol‘ nature, bv which all kinds 
of being are reproduced and maintained in tlie wide uni\ erse. It was, no 
doubt, to this fecundating anti re|)roducti\ e energy of nature, that the 
early idolaters of India paid their adoration; while their successors, 
from the proj)ensity to embody every thing abstract into sensible 
images, transferred it to the gross emblem ; and, forgetting by liltlt' and 
little the ideas of their ancestors, came at length to adore tin* abomina- 
tion itself, and to rank it amongst their principal tli\ inities. 1^’rom the 
same princi[)le, as far as we can perceive, arose the worship of the 
Phallus among the (ireeks, that of Pria|)us among (In* Komans, and 
probably that of Jlaal-peor mentioned in Scripture: objects of* wor- 
ship amongst other ancient idolatrous nations, which diffi‘red but little 
from that of the Ijingam, and were equally abominabh*. 


Vi^hncsivard, 

The god Vighneswara is likewise known. by the names of Pulitfar^ 
Gaiiesfi, and Vinaffaka. He is onc^ of the most universally adored deities. 
His image is every where to be s(*en ; in the t(*mpli*s, in the choultries, 
in ])laces of public resort, ir) the stre(‘ts, in forts, by i\\v. side of 
streams and tanks, on the highways, and gcmerally in all f’re(ju(*ntcd 
places. lie is taken into the houses; and in all public ceremoni(‘s, he 
is worshi])ped the first of all. We have already spokem of him as the 
God of Obstacles, and mentioned that tin' honours he r('c(M‘v(‘d pro- 
ceed from the apprehension that he would otherwise cast diflicultics and 
impediments before them, in the ordinary occurrences of lifi*. 

He derived his birth from the excrement of Parvati. His mother 
made him her guard and door-keeper. In this situation, the god 
Kumara, who had long entertained a grudge against him, finding him 
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alone one day, cut olF his head. Siva was much griev.ed when he 
heard of the misfortune ; and, being desirous to repair it, he made a 
vow that he would cut off the head of the first living creature he 
should find lying down with its crown towards the north, and unite it to 
the trunk of Vighneswara. In setting out on this design, the first ani- 
mal he met witli, lying in that position, was an elephant ; the head of 
which he cut ofi’, and set it on the neck of Vighneswara, and thus re- 
stored him to life. Parvati was terrified when she first saw her son in 
this condition ; hut, by degrees, she became reconciled to the frightful 
change, and gaily asked him one day what sort of a wife he would wish 
to marry. The son, who had for a long time looked with an incestu- 
ous eye on his mother, replied that he would like one altogether the 
same as she was. Alarmed at his answer, she exclaimed, in her wrath : 
“ a wife like me ! go then and seek for her, and never mayest thou 
“ marry until thou findest exsictly such an one.” From that time, 
though Vighneswara has diligently visited all places iVecpiented by'wo- 
meli, he has never found one to suit the condition in the curse ; or 
rather, no woman will unite with so unseemly a husband. 


Indm or Devendra. 

‘This God, as we have before stated, is King of the Inferior Deities, 
who sp)ourn with him in Jiis paradise called Sxi'orga, or seat of Sen- 
sual Pleasures ; for in this voluptuous abode, no other are known. All 
who are admitted into it have a supply of women equal to the most 
inordinate concupiscence ; and their vigour is so increased as to render 
them capable of perpetual fruition. 

It will be naturally supposed that the history of a god, who rules 
over a society like this, must be disgusting, and filled with nauseous ob- 
scenity ; and it certainly would be a cruel task to be obliged to submit 
to the perusal of what the Hindu books contain on the subject of De- 
vendra, and of the detestable gratifications in which the votaries who 
are admitted into his paradise indulge. But that I may not omit an 
opportunity of exposing the genius of the Hindu mythology, and that 
of the abominable books from which the natives imbibe their earliest 
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principles, I am compelled once more to incur the risk of ofFendin^r 
modesty, by tracing an outline of a single adventure of this god of the 
heathens. 

Having conceived a violent passion for the' wife of the penitent 
Gautama, and after meditating long upon the means of gratifying it, In^ 
bethought himself of assuming the appearance of a dungliill cock. In 
the shape of this domestic fowl, he took liis station close by*the house 
of Gautama ; and in the middle of the night he began to crow, anil 
counterfeited so well that the penitent, who happened to lie awake, sup- 
posing that the dawn was approaching, got out of bed, and went to 
make his usual ablutions in the river. iVs soon as (iautama had gone 
forth, Devendra entered the house, and occupied his place by the side 
of his wife Ahili/a. The husband, when he returned, understood what 
had taken place in his absence, and in a transport of rage poured out his 
curses upon both, imprecating that his wife might be transformed into 
stone, and that her gallant should be withered up, and deprived of the 
marks of virility. 

The malediction was instantly effectual against both. Hut tin* gods 
and the goddesses of Swarga, having heard of the mishaj) of their 
King, and indeed having ocular testimony of his mislbrhme, occasioned 
by the curse of Gautama, after much consultation, found out the means 
of restoring him to his pristine vigour and integrity, by borrowing from 
a he-goat which they caught. 

This is but a brief, and 1 trust, rather a delicate abridgement of 
the adventure ; which is given at full length, in the purana called 
Indra-purana. 

It makc.s me blush even to allude to such obscenitic.s ^ and the 
shame they occasion restrains me from entering into an enlarged 
detail of the fables relating to the divinities of India; which are 
replete with allusions equally abhorrent to modesty and reason. 

The god Devendra rides an elephant, and has a cutting instrument 
called the Vajra for his weapon of offence. The colour of his gar- 
ment is red. 

Those who seek to establish a connection or resemblance between 
the false gods of the different idolatrous nations of antiquity, will 
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find several points of approximation, in comparing the divinities of 
India with those of Greece and Rome. The short account we have 
given of the history of. some of the principal ones would serve to establish 
this congruity. At the same time I do not consider it sufficient to 
justify, in its full extent, the conclusions drawn from those marks of 
similitude, by some modern writers, who are desirous of tracing the 
Indian and Grecian gods from a common origin. 

The metamorphoses of Jupiter; at one time into a satyr, in the rape 
of Antiope ; at another into a bull, when ho carried Europa away ; 
then into a swan, for the purpose of abusing Leda, or into a shower 
of gold for the corruption of Danae; and many other changes, for 
facilitating his amours, have a great resemblance to the adventures of 
Brahma and of Vishnu. Nor does the Lingam of the Hindus, as we 
have shewn, differ widely from the Phallus of the Greeks and the 
Pria])us of the Latins. 

But there is another particular in which the gods of these different 
nations seem to bear a more striking analogy to each other than in 
any other yet mentioned ; and that is the arms or weapons which they 
respectively bore. The gods of Greece were always represented 
armed ; as the Hindu gods are also. 

The Greeks armed Saturn with a scythe, Juj)iter with the thunder, 
Neptune with the trident, and Pluto with his two pronged fork. 
They assigned a club to Plercules, a thyrsis to Bacchus ; to Minerva a 
shield or Egis, and to Diana the bow and arrows. 

The Hindus, in like manner, have put arms in the hands of* each 
of their principal deities, with the exception of Brahma ; who, as we 
have seen, neither wears arms, nor rides ; who has no temple, nor 
sacrifice, nor any other worship whatever. 

The various weapons which the Hindus assign to their several gods, 
and which appear to be such as were anciently used by that people in 
war, are thirty-two in number. Of these, some are missile, such as 
the arrow ; the rmm, composed of combustible materials, and the 
chakram^ which will be afterwards mentioned. Some are defensive, 
as the shield ; but the chief part are offensive. It is not easy to de- 
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scribe, in an European tongue, tlie form of the different sorts of arms 
that were anciently used by the Hindus in battle, and which are still 
to be seen in the hands of their idols. No just idea of them can be 
communicated without a diawiiig. Of the weapons, not niissdc, some 
are used to stab, some to hack, and some to fell. Others seem in- 
tended for grappling, and some for warding off. 

Five weapons are given to Vishnu, called in the aggregate Panch- 
ayudha, and ivhicli he severally used, according to tlio various 
characters which he assumed. Their names are Smikhn, Chakram, 
Khadga, Gada, Saranga. Tlie two jirincipal, with wliich he is 
most commonly e(iuip]ied, are the sankba, which he wielils in his Icfb 
hand, and the chakram, which he bears in tbe right. 

Siva has two weapons, tlie Irisula and the damru ; and cvi'iy 
other principal deity has his peculiar instrument, with which he is 
always represented. 

Another point of resemblance! between tlie Hindu gods and 
those of ancient Greece consists in the niiifnier in wbie!h they were 
mounted. The (ireeks and Ilonians represented .liijiifer as seated on 
an eagle, Neptune in a chariot drawn by two si*a-liors(!s, IMuto in one 
drawn by four black horses; Mars inountcMl on a cock, HaceJius with 
a team of tigers, .Tutio with her peacocks, and I’allas with llu! solemn 
owl. 

The Hindus have, in like manner, assigned to each of their chief 
gods their {leculiar vehicle, Hrahmii. alone being excepted. Vishnu 
generally rode on the bird Garuda, and Siva on tbe bull. 

Following - up this subject, we shall give a brief account of the 
equipage and arms of the other leading deities, as well as of the eight 
gods who are known by the appellation of Ashta-dik-pala-guru, or 
those who preside over the eight principal points of the compass. 
For each portion of the world has a god, who specially presides over 
it, and favours it with his protection, 'fhe names of these gods, with 
their appropriate vehicle, arms, habiliment, and the quarter of the 
earth to which they severally belong, arc briefly expressed in the 
following table. 
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The Ashta-dik-pala-guru, or gods who preside over the eight 
principal divisions of the world. 



Names. 

Quarters over 
which they preside, 

How mounted. 

Weapons. 

Colour of Clothing. 

1. Indra - 

East 

The Elephant 

Vajra 

Red. 

2. 

Agni - 

South-East 

The Ram 

Sikhi 

Violet. 

3. 

Yama - 

South • - 

The Buffalo - 

Danda 

Bright-yellow. 

4. 

Nirut - 

South-west 

Man - - 

Cookah Deep-yellow. 

5. 

Varuna 

West 

The Crocodile 

Pasa 

White. 

6. 

Vayu 

North-west 

The Antelope 

Dwdja 

Blue or Indigo. 

7. 

Kuvera 

North 

The Horse - 

Khadga 

Rose colour. 

8. 

IsANA - 

North-east 

The Bull 

Trisula 

Gray. 
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CHAP. V. 

OF THE WORSHIP OF ANIMALS, AND THAT OF THE ttVTAM OR MALEVOLENT BEINGS. 

Of all kinds of superstition by which the human intellect has been 

clogged, degraded, and debased, tlie worship ot‘ Hrute Animals seems 

to be the most humiliating to our species. . If we did not attend to the 

origin and the predisposing causes, we could hardly credit that rational 

beings should descend so far beneath the dignity ot their nature as to 

stoop to the adoration of brutes. But it may be suggested, as some 

apology for this monstrous aberration of human reason, that, in all ages, 

the superstitious bias has receivcHl an impulse, through the channel of 

Reliifion, from motives of fear or interest ; and that it has b(?en a natural 
o’ , 

impression amongst all idolatrous nations to pay adoration to whatever 
can be detrimental or useful. 

It is sufficient!^ known that Animal worship was estalilislu.'d and uiii- 
• versally observed amongst the Egyptians. The noxious kinds, and the 
useful, shared alike in their adoration. They erected altars and olfercd 
incense to the Bull Apis, the Bird Ibis, to tiie Kile, the Crocoilile, and 
a vast variety of other animals. 

The Egyptians, however, limited their religious adoration of animals 
to a small number of sorts, the most bimeiicial or the most dangerous ; 
while the Hindus, in all things extravagant, pay honour and worship, 
less or more solemn, to almost every living creature, whether <|uadru- 
ped, bird, or reptile. The Ape, the Tiger, the Elephant, the Horse, 
the Ox, the Stag, the Sheep, the Hog, the Dog, the Cat, the Bat, the 
Peacock, the Eagle, the Cock, the Hawk, the Serpent, the Chameleon, 
the Lizard, the Tortoise, all kinds of amphibious creatures. Fishes, and 
even Insects, have been consecrated by Hindu folly. Every living 
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creature that can be supposed capable of effecting good or evil in the 
smallest degree, has become a sort of divinity and is entitled to ador-^ 
ation and sacrifice. 

But, amidst the variety of animals, some have been more interesting 
than others, and have consequently received higher honours ; either on 
account of their superior utility, or the greater dread they inspire. 
Here we may rank the Cow, the Ox, the Ape, the bird of prey known 
there under the name of Garuda, and the serpent Capella. We shall 
add a few words concerning each of these four species, whose images 
are represented in every (quarter. 


The Ape, kmxm by the name of Hanumak, 

The motive which induced the early idolaters of India to make the 
Ape one of their principal divinities was, in all probability, founded on 
the striking resemblance which they remarked between that animal and 
man, in exterior appearance and physical relations. They considered 
it as holding tlic first rank in the order of brutes, and consequently as 
the king of the animals ; and, after dcilying it, they chose to perpetuate 
its honours by inventing the infinite collection of fables with which their 
books are filled. 

It was with an army of Apes that their great hero 1\ama conquered 
Lanka, or Ceylon ; and the achievements of this host of satyrs, under 
the command of the great Ape Hanuman, occupies the greater part 
of the Kamayana, the most celebrated of their historical works. The 
worship of this leader extends over all the territory of India, and espe- 
cially amongst the followers of Vishnu, but the sect of Siva does not 
admit of his claim. 

His idol is every where seen in the temples, choultries, and other 
places frequented by the people ; and it is also frequently found in the 
woods, and under thick trees in desert places. But particularly where 
the Vishnuvites abound, one meets almost every where with the favourite 
idol of Hanuman. The sacrifices offered to it consist of the simplest 
productions of nature. 
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In parts frequented by apes, devotees are often seen to make it their 
duty to give them part of their food ; and they consider it as a very 
meritorious act. 


Baswa or The IhiU. 

The Bull is the favourite God ol the worshippers of’ Siva. They con- 
stantly represent the God as its rider, and as perl’orininjr all liis journies • 
on its back. Ihe worship of this animal, as well as of’ the Cow, is well 
known to have prevailed in many ancient nations ; and the superstitious 
reverence of the l.^yptians tor their (iod Apis was carried to tlu‘ utmost 
excess. 

Bryant, in his Treatise of' .Mythology, seems to be of opinion that tin* 
first origin of the worship of these sacreil animals, so universal among 
ancient nations, proceeded from the respect in which tlu! first nu‘n long 
continued to hold the Ark of Noah, of which they consideriHl the tk)w 
as the symbol. I am surprized that the learned writ(*r should have pro- 
posed so improbable a solution, when a natural and r(‘asonabl(* one 
occurs to every mind that attends to the genius of idolafry: that the 
worship and reverence so universally paid to this sj)(*ci(*s of animals pro- 
ceeded from their great utility and tlu* indispensable services they ren- 
der to society. These services are so esst*ntial to the Hindus, that we 
may boldly assert that, without the help of the ox and the supiilies from 
the cow, they would be unable to exist. They saw no other animal so 
useful, and they naturally regarded it as a beneficent (iod, and one of 
the most sacred objects of worship. 

The image of it is seen in almost every temph?, and in most other 
places frequented by the people. 

But among all the worshippers of this animal, the sect of Siva pay it 
the most particular devotion ; and, in the districts where they predo- 
minate, nothing is to be seen but the representation of their favourite 
idol Baswa, or the Bull, on a pedestal, lying flat on his b(;lly. 

jMonday in every week, as before hinted, is set apart to the honour 
of Baswa. On that day, the Sivites give repose to their cattle, and 
release therri from labour. 
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The Bird Garvda. 

The Garuda is of the nature of a bird of prey, and is held in the 
highest veneration by the Hindus, and particularly by the tribe of 
Vishnu. It is the ordinary vehicle on which that God performs his 
journies. The Vishnuvite Brahmans, every morning after ablution, 
wait for the appearance of one of those birds, in order to pay it 
* adoration. 

It is every where to be seen about the villages. It is bigger than 
our falcon, but much smaller than the least of our eagles. Its plumage 
is handsome. The feathers of the head, neck, and breast, are of a 
very bright and glossy white ; and those of the back, wings, and tail, 
form a sort of mantle of a beautiful brown. But when it approaches 
near, it becomes offensive, from its unpleasant odour. Its ordinary cry 
is a kind of /free, /free/ uttered with a hoarse and croaking scream, pro- 
longing the sound at the end in a very disagreeable way. 

Although it a])pears a vigorous bird ; and it actually possesses great 
advantages in its strong hooked bill and powerful talons ; yet it never 
attacks otlier birds that can oppose the least resistance. It by no means 
has the courage of the hawk. Its timid and indolent nature would 
rather rank it with the buzzard or raven ; though it docs not, like them, 
pounce upon carrion. Its ordinary food is the lizards, mice, and, above 
all, the snakes, which it carries up alive in its claws to a great height, 
and there lets them fall upon the ground. It descends after them, and, 
if it does not find them dead after one fall, it gives them a second, and 
then quietly retires to some neighbouring tree to devour them. 

It is probably the service which it does to society, in destroying nox- 
ious reptiles and other disgusting animals, that has been the means of 
protecting it, and raising it to the rank of a principal divinity. It was 
the same motive that prompted the Egyptians to consecrate the Ibis, 
and pay it homage. 

The Garuda also devours frogs and little fishes, which it catches 
with its claws in shallow waters. It is also a dangerous enemy to the 
poultry yard ; but it is so cowardly that an angry hen can put it to 
flight ; and it can only venture on some unguarded chicken. 
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I have entered into these details, because the bird seems but little 
known to our European ornithologists. Being under the protection of 
superstition, it approaches a man without fear, and is seen every where 
about the villages, from which it seldom strays. It is of heavy flight, 
and never mounts high in the air. 

Sunday is the day particidarly set apart I'or the worship of lliis sacred 
fowl. Troops of people are then seen uniting in their adoration and 
sacrifice ; after which, they call the birds, and throw bits of meat in the 
air, which they nimbly catch with their talons. 

It would be held as heinous an offence, particularly among the fol- 
lowers of Vishnu, to kill one of these fowls as to commit manslaughter; 
and when they find one dead, they bury it ceremoniously, and crowds 
of people attend, with instruments of musici and with every demon- 
stration of deep affliction. 

They observe the same practice on the death of an ape or of a 
Capella serpent, and use many ceremonies for the purpose of expiating 
the destruction of those sacred creatures. 


'I'he Serpcnl. 

Of all noxious animals found in India, there are noiu! that oc- 
casion more frequent or more fatal evils than tin* serpents. Those 
inflicted by the tiger, though very frightful also, more s(>ldom occur 
and are less universally felt than what proceed from the venom of these 
dangerous rejitiles. During my whole residence in India, hardly a 
month has passed without some person in my neighbourhood suffering 

sudden death by the bite of a serjient. 

One of the commonest, and at the same time the most venomous, as 
its bite sometimes occasions instant death, is what in Europe is 
generally called the Capella. It is met with, unfortunately, every 
where; and it is for that reason that the Hindus offer sacrifice and 
adoration to it, above all others. It is more venerated than the rest of 
the pernicious creatures, because it is the most dreaded of any. hear 
of the dreadful and fretiuent evils which it occasions, has indeed made 
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it the most sacred of animals, upon the same principle that the 
Egyptians pay divine honours to tlie crocodile. 

In order to impress more strongly on the mind, the danger of this 
baleful agent, and the necessity for worshipping it, so as to render it 
propitious, the Hindus have filled their books Vith talcs concerning so 
active an enemy of the human race ; and, on the other hand, figures 
of them arc represented in most of the temples and on the other 
public monuments and buildings. They seek out their . holes, which 
arc generally excavated in the hillocks of earth thrown up by the 
kariah or white ants ; and when they find one, they go from time to 
time, and offer to it oblations of milk, bananas and other articles for 
nourishment. 

When one of these dangerous guests intrudes himself into their 
houses, so far from turning him out, many of them will rather make 
sacrifices to him, and give him food every day. Some instances are 
known where Capella serpents have been entertained in houses, in this 
manner, for several years ; but in no case are they ever injured, and it 
would be a heinous crime to kill them. 

One of the eighteen annual festivals of the Hindus is especially con- 
secrated to the worship of the serpent Capella, which is celebrated on 
the fifth day of the moon in December, called for that reason Naj^a 
Panchami ; naga being the Hindu name for this serpent. 

Temples are also erected to them in many places, of which there is 
one of great celebrity in the west of the Mysore, at a place called 
Subrahmanya ; a name derived IVom the great serpent Subraya, which 
is renowned in Hindu fable, and the principal deity honoured at this 
pagoda. 

When the festival comes round, a vast crowd of people assembles to 
offer sacrifices to the creeping gods, in their sacred dome. Many 
serpents, both of the Capella and other species, have taken up their 
residence within it, in holes made for the purpose. They are kept 
and well fed by the presiding Brahmans with milk, butter, and bananas. 
By the protection they here enjoy they multiply exceedingly, and may 
be seen swarming from every cranny in the temple : and a terrible 
sacrilege it would be to injure or molest them. 
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But the Hindu superstition is so inexhaustible that other kinds of 
animals, besides those we have enumerated, come in for a share of 
their adoration. Even fishes are not excluded. Devout Brahmans are 
often seen casting rice into the waters to feed them ; ami, in many 
places, all fishing is prohibited. In times before the Pagan Princes 
ceased to rule in the Mysore, they made it their constant practice to 
throw a quantity of boiled rice into the Cavery for the sustenance of 
the fishes. 


The Jihula or Mulevolcu! Fiends. 


All nations of the earth, civilized or liarbarous, have acknowledged 
the existence of certain evil spirits, whose nature and constant employ- 
ment it is to injure men in various ways. Revealed religion alone gives 
just and rational views of the subject. Superstition, on the other 
hand, engendered by fear and nourished by ignorance, has conjured 
up a thousand absurd and ridiculous tables, on a. snl)j(‘<‘t so well suited 
to them. People, who have not surmounted their criidc' notions con- 
cerning the general dispensation of Providence, wIkmi (hey find them- 
selves unable to discover the causes of tin; cross accidents, however 
common, which befiil them in the ordinary course of nalnn;, cannot 
help ascribing them to (he agency of invisible and wi(;ked beings, 
who delight in bringing upon men (he various ills and miseries to 
which they are exposed. The next step is to seek to [)ropitiate the 


fiend by prayers, adoration, and sacrilice. 

We havo seen, in the course ol this work, to what pitch the Hindus 
carry their credulity in this particular. The worshij) of demons is 
universally established and practised amongst them. The>call them 
which also signifies Elancnt ■, as if the elements were in lact 
nothing else but wicked spirits personified, from whose wrath and fiiry 
all the disturbances of nature arise. Malign spirits are also called by 
the <'eneric names ot Pisacha (or Pishasliit) and Dailijii. 

In many parts we meet with temples specially devoted to the worship 
of wicked spirits. There are districts also in which it almost ex- 
clusively predominates. Such is that long chain of mountains which 
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extend on the west of the Mysore, where the greater part of the 
inhabitants practise no other worship but that of the devil. Every 
house and each family has its own particular Bhuta, who stands for 
its tutelary god ; and to whom daily prayers and propitiatory sacrifices 
are offered, not only to incline him to withhold his own macliinations, 
but to defend them from the evils which the Bhutas of their neighbours 
or enemies might inflict. . In those parts, the image of the demon is 
every where seen, represented in a hideous form, and often by a 
shapeless stone. Each of these fiends has his particular name ; and 
some, who are more powerful and atrocious than others, are preferred 
in the same proportion. 

All evil demons love bloody offerings ; and therefore their ardent 
worshippers sacrifice living victims, such as buffaloes, hogs, rams, 
cocks, and the like. When rice is offered, it must be tinged with 
blood ; and they are also soothed with inebriating drinks. In offerings 
of flowers the red only arc presented to them. 

The worship of the Bhutas and the manner of conducting it are 
explained in the fourth veda of the Hindus called Atharvana-veda j 
and it is on that account very carefully concealed by the Brahpians. 

I have very generally found that the direct worship of demons is 
most prevalent in deserts, solitary places, and mountainous tracts; 
the reason of which is that in such parts the people are less civilized 
than those of the plains, more ignorant and timid, and therefore 
more prone to superstition. They are therefore more easily led to 
attribute all their misadventures and afflictions to the displeasure of 
their demon. 

Many hordes of savages, who arc scattered amongst the forests on the 
coast of Malabar, and in the woods and mountains of the Carnatic, 
who are known by the names of Kadu, Kuruberu, Soligueru, and Iruler, 
acknowledge no other deity but the Bhutas. 

The nature of the Hindus is so much disposed to idolatry, that all 
visible objects are adored whether animated or inanimate. Of the 
latter class, the vegetable race affords them several subjects of particular 
adoration. 
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The feast of Divuligay, formerly described, is the occasion generally 
taken to pay special reverence to plants, by offering them sacrifices. 
The farmers repeat them many times in the course of the vear. 

Among the trees, there are some which tlie Hindu superstition has 
distinguished with particular honours, on account of the goixl or evil 
they are capalde of producing. Of the miscliievous kind, there is a 
prickly shrub, the points of which are venomous ; to avert tlie effect of 
which tliey offer a sacrifice of a particular nature. It consists in stick- 
iiw raii's on its branches, with which it is sometimes wholly covered. 
Those who have travelled in the southern provinces nuisl have observed 
many examples of this. 

Amongst the useful trees which are worsliipped with ]>arlicular re- 
verence) less regard is shewn to (hose whicli excel in Iruit, than to siicii 
as afford the ccxdest shade by the thickness of their loliage. 'i'lve prin- 
cipal of these are the Amli or Arm Marain, I VpuH or lUi'iiia Muram, 
Albnaram, and some others which yield a grateful siielter iVom the 


burning climate. 

But the most celebrated of all is that which goes by (he nann* of 
Alimaram. The branches of this tree extend sometimes to the distance 
of more than a fpiarter of a league. It darts roots from its i)ranches, 
which hang like a tissue of libres, till they reach the ground, into 
which they gradually make their way ; each creating, m a short time, 
a new trunk, which invigorates the branch it descended Irom, and 
shoots out new ones ; which, alter a while, eject young libri's, in their 
turn, to produce Iresh trunks to the tree; which thus tamtinues to ex- 
pand, as IcJng as it finds an appropriate soil, or meets with no insuper- 
able obstruction. 
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CHAP. VI. 

01' THE PARIAHS AND OTHER INFERIOR CASTS OF HINDUS. 

After liaving so long dwelt upon the Brahmans, in particular, and 
the other casts of Hindus, in general ; I am called upon to say some- 
thing concerning certain tribes, who from their inferiority of rank, and 
the contempt in which they are held, arc considered as a separate race, 
cut off from the great family of society. The best known and the most 
numerous of these is the tribe of the Pareyer^ as they are called in the 
Tamul tongue, from whicli is corrupted the European term Pariah* 
The cast is found every where, and I compute that it must include at 
least a fifth of the whole population of the peninsula. It is divided, 
like the other subordinate tribes, into several classes, each of which 
disputes with the rest for superiority ; but they are all held in equal 
contempt by the generality of the other classes. 

What I have to report concerning this cast will form a decided con- 
trast with what I have remarked relative to the Brahmans, and will 
afford an additional proof of what I have so often repeated, that the 
Hindus are unable, under any circumstances, to preserve a middle 
course, It will be now shewn that they are not less vehement in the 
contempt and distance with which they treat the persons here alluded 
to, than in the honoursiivhich they accumidate on such of them as arc 
elevated above the rest, by having acquired a sacred character. 

In all districts of the peninsula, the Pariahs are entirely subjected to 
the other casts, and rigorously treated by them all. In general, they 
even have not permissioit to cultivate the ground for their own use, but 
are compelled to hire themselves to other casts ; for whom, for a small 
allowance, they are obliged to undergo the most severe labours, and to 
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submit to be beaten at pleasure ; and, in truth, the Pariahs of India are 
not to be considered in any other light than as the born slaves of the 
other tribes. At least there is as great a distance between tliem and 
the other casts as subsists in our colonies between tlie |)lanters and their 
slaves. These lead not a harder life than the Pariahs, and the usage of 
both is equally severe. 

, The distance and aversion whicli the other casts, anil the Ilrahmans 
in particular, manifest for the Pariahs are curried so far that, in many 
places, their very approach is sufhcicnt to pollute tlie whole neighbour- 
hood. They are not permitted to enter the street whore the Brahmans 
live. If they venture to transgress, those superior beings would have 
the right, not to assault them themselves, because it would be pollution 
to touch them even with the end of a long pole, but they wo\dd be en- 
titled to give them a sound beating by the hands of others ; or even 
to make an end of them, which has often happened, by the orders of 
the native Princes, without dispute or iiupiiry. 

He who is touched, even without being conscious ol‘ it, by a Pariah, 
is defiled, and cannot be purified from the stain, or coiniminicati* with 
any individual, without undergoing a variety of ceremonies, more or 
less difficult according to the rank of the individual and the custom of 
the cast to which he belongs. 

Any person who, from whatever accident, has eaten with Pariahs, or 
of food provided by them ; or even ilrank of the water which they have 
drawn, or which was contained in earthen vessels which they had 
handled; any one who has set his foot in their houses or permitted 
them to enter his own, would be ))ro.scrihed, without pity, from his cast, 
and would never be restored without a number ol' troublesome ceremo- 
nies and great cxpence. And if he were known to join in carnal in- 
tercourse with a female of the tribe, he would be treated with equal 
severity. 

This extreme detestation of the Pariahs by other casts, is not carried 
to the same extent in all districts. It prevails chiefly in the southern 
parts of the peninsula, and becomes less apparent in the north. In 
that quarter of the Alysore, where I am now writing these j)ages, the 
higher casts endure the approach of the Pariahs ; lor they suffer them 
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to enter that part of the house which slielters the cows ; and in some 
cases they have been permitted to shew their head, and one foot, in the 
apartment of the master of tlie house. I have l)een informed that this 
wide distinction between these casts becomes less apparent as you go 
northward, till at last it almost totally disappears. 

But the distinction itself appears to be of very old standing, being 
particularly referred to in several of the ancient Puranas ; and it ig 
more than probable that this despised tribe was originally created by 
the union of individuals of all casts who were expelled for bad conduct 
and transgression of the rules of their order ; and who had nothing to 
look to or fear after this absolute exclusion from the society of honour- 
able men. They would naturally be led to give themselves up to every 
excess, without restraint. In that abandoned course of life they still 
continue; and all the other. casts would probably have fallen into it 
also, or, if it were possible, into a worse, if it had not been for the 
wholesome restraint of private duty and domestic discipline. The 
distance, however, which exists between the Pariahs and the other 
tribes does not appear to have been so great, at the first, as it is at 
present. Although the lowest of the casts, it is ranked, nevertheless, 
with that of the Sudras ; and they are considered to have derived their 
origin from the same source. Even at the present time, they pass for 
the descendants of the first cast among the Cultivators ; who do not 
disdain to call them their children. But we must also observe, that if 
the better class of the Sudras considers the Pariahs to be sprung from the 
same stock with themselves, and represents them, in speculation, as 
their children, they are very far from reducing their theory to practice. 
In no instance, indeed, can the Hindus have shewn a wider difference 
between their professions and practice. 

The European inhabitants are under the necessity of employing Pa- 
riahs for servants, because a great pait of their work could not be done 
by persons of any other cast. There is, for example, no member of a 
Sudra tribe that would submit to brush the shoes of his master, or to 
draw off his boots to clean them ; but far less could any such person be 
induced, by any reward, to be his cook ; because the Europeans make 
no secret of violating the prejudices of the people amongst whom they 
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live, by commanding beef to be prepared for their tables. Tliey have 
no other choice, therefore, but to make use of the unscrupulous Pariah 
in that department of their household. And it may well be imagined, that 
if Europeans are detested by the superstitious Hindus, on account of 
the nature of their food, this sentiment will not be weakened by con- 
sidering what degraded beings are necessarily employetl in preparing 
it. For the prejudices of the country will not permit that anyone but 
a Pariah shall eat what has been dressed by a Pariah. 

It cannot be questioned that the want of delicacy on the })art of the 
Europeans, in admitting Pariahs into their menial service, gives more 
offence and occasions more di.sgust to the Hindus, than any thing 
besides, and is the principal cause of preventing persons of a decent 
cast from serving them in that capacity. They are exposed, tlu^relbre, 
to faithless domestics, in whom they cannot confide. Aiul if, at any t ime, 
one sees in the houses of the Europeans any others besides Pariahs, 
they are generally found to be infamous and nnprinci])led fellow.s, 
driven from their casts and from all society, anil compelled to lake 
refuge in the most degrading servitude. It is unquestionable that the 
worst of the whole race, and the most vicious, are such as Ibilow this 
course of life ; for no reputable or well behaved man amongst them 
would endure to be thus confounded with the Pariahs. 

Another consideration, which creates a dislike to serve Phiropcans, 
is the great distance at which they keep their domestics, and the in- 
dignities and bad treatment which they frequently make them submit 
to, but above all the kick of a foot covered with the pollution of a 
leathern shoe or a boot. 

'P[i0 Pariahs, who are accustomed to servile treatment from their 
infancy, patiently endure all these indignities; but it is far otherwise 
with the other casts, who are by nature high-spirited and proud. 
Besides, the condition of a servant in India is by no means degrading. 
The footman eats with his master, the maid-servant with her mistress, 
and they all go on side by side, in the intercourse of life. 1 he conduct 
of the European settlers being so opposite in this respect, it is no 
wonder that their service should be hold in dislike by all persons of 
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decent sentiments and habits, and be left entirely to the refuse of 
all casts. 

But, if the-cast of the Pariahs be held in low and vile repute, it must 
be admitted that it deserves to be so, by the conduct of the indivi- 
duals, and the sort of life which they lead. The most of them sell 
themselves, with their wives and children, for slaves to the 
farmers ; who make them undergo the hardest labours of agriculture, 
and treat them with the utmost severity. They are likewise the 
scavengers of the villages, their business being to keep the thoroughfares 
dean, and to remove* all the filth as it collects in the houses. Yet 
these^ notwitlistanding the meanness of their employment, are generally 
better treated than the others.; because there is superadded to the 
disgusting employment we have mentioned the cleanlier duty of dis- 
tributing the waters of the tanks and canals for irrigating the rice 
plantations of the inhabitants 'of the village ; who, for that reason, 
cannot avoid feeling some kindness in their behalf. 

Some of them, who do not live in this state of servitude, are em- 
ployed to take care of the horses of individuals, or of the army, or of 
elephants and oxen. They are also the porters, and run upon errands 
and messages. In some parts they are permitted to cultivate the 
lands, for their own benefit ; and in others they can exercise the pro- 
fession of weavers. Of late, they have occasionally been admitted 
into the European armies, and those of the native Princes, in which 
they have sometimes attained considerable distinction. In point of 
courage, they are not inferior to any other Hindu cast ; but the edu- 
cation they receive deprives them of all the other qualities of a soldier. 
It is difficult to imbue them with military discipline ; and, on the other 
hand, they are entirely devoid of every principle of honour. Knowing 
that they have nothing to lose in the esteem of the other casts, they 
give themselves up without shame or scruple to all sorts of vice j and 
the greatest irregularities reign amongst them, without affecting them 
with the slightest remorse. 

The vices of the Pariahs lean to sensuality, as those of the Brahmans 
do to knavery. There is a coarseness about them which excites 
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abhorrence. Their harsh and rugged features betray their inward 
character ; yet it may be truly said, that the grossness of their manners 
and demeanour exceeds that of their external figure. They are 
exceedingly addicted to drunkenness ; a vice -much abhorred by all 
other Hindus. The liquor which they most enjoy is the juice of the 
palm, which they commonly drink when in 'a state of fermentation ; 
and, though it then stinks abominably, they seem to take it for nectar. 
Their intemperance not only oocasions frequent quarrels amongst 
them, but leads to the cruel treatment of their wives. In that con- 
dition, they often fall upon them with blows, even when in a state of 
pregnancy ; and we may ascribe in a great degree to the barbarous 
treatment they experience from their drunken husbands the greater 
frequency of abortion among the Pariah women than in any of the 
other casts. 

But that which renders them most odious to the other Hindus is the 
abominable food with which they gorge their appetites. Attracted by 
the stench of a rotten carcass, they fly in crowds to dispute the 
inffectious carrion with the dogs, the ravens ajid other birds of prey. 
They share the mass of corruption, and retire to their dens to clevour 
it without rice, seasoning, or any other accompaniment, l.ittle do 
they care of what disease the animal may have died ; l<)r they make 
no scruple to poison secretly their neighbour’s oxen and cows, to 
provide a savage repast for their ravenous appetites. All animals that 
die, in any place, belong of right to the bailiff of the village ; who 
disposes of the carcasses, at a low price, to the Pariahs in the neigh- 
bourhood. What they do not immediately consume they dry in the 
sun, to be laid up for a future occasion. In almost all their houses, 
lumps of carrion, strung together, are seen hanging on the wall. The 
infectious odour is not regarded by the inhabitants, but it is quickly 
perceived by a traveller passing through the village, who is at no loss 
to determine what cast he is amongst. To this horrible food my be 
attributed many of the contagious diseases which prevail constant y m 
their habitations, from which the other casts in the neighbourhood are 

wholly exempt. 
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Alter this description, is it to be wondered at that the Pariahs are 
held in abhorrence by the other casts ? Are these to be blamed for 
refusing all connection with such wretches, and obliging them to 
live apart, and in villages wliolly detached from the rest of the 
population ? 

Besides the cast of Pariahs, which is spread over all the provinces of 
the peninsula, there are some others, peculiar to certain districts, which 
ecjual, or even surpass it, in brutality of sentiment, irregularity of 
life, and also in the abhorrence in which they are held. Such is the 
ciist of tlie Pallk^ which is little known but in the kingdom ol 
Madura and other parts bordering on Cape Comorin. They boast a 
superiority over the Pariahs, because they do not eat the flesh of the 
cow or ox ; but the Pariahs hold them to be far beneath themselves, 
as belojiging to the lefl-lian(U of which they are the dregs ; whilst 
they themselves pertain to the ri^hl’-hmid^ of which they account them- 
selves tlie firmest su})port. The history of the tno handu we have 
already given ; and we failed not to commemorate the effectual aid 
which the Pariahs arc accustomed to lend in turning the tide of battle 
against the heresy of tlie left-hand. 

In the mountainous tract of the Malabar Coast tliore is to bo seen a 
cast still more low and depressed than any we have yet mentioned. 
They are called who are considered to be far beneath the beasts 
who traverse their forests, and c(|ually sliare the dominion in them. It 
is not permitted to them to erect a house, but only a sort of shed, suj)- 
ported on four bamboos, and open on all sides. It shelters them from 
the rain, but not from the injuries of the weather. They dare not walk 
on the common road, as their steps would defile it. When they see 
any person coming at a distance, they must give him notice, by a loud 
cry, and make a great circuit to let him pass. The least distance they 
arc permitted to keep from persons of a different cast, is about a hun- 
dred paces. 

In all the provinces of the peninsula, the cast of the Shoemakers is held 
to be very infamous, and as below the Pariahs. They are inferior to 
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them, from the baseness of their sentiments, and (he total want of 
honour and of all feelint; of shame. Their manners are also more •rross, 
and they are more addicted to <jluttony and iutenuxa-ance. 'I'liey get 
merry towards the evenings; and it is not long l)efore the villages re- 
sound with the cries and cjuarrels occasioned l)y tlieir cu|>s. Tliev are 
all wretchedly poor; even beiu'ath the level of the Pariahs. These, 
though rarelv, enjoy a temporary abundance, but the wretched Cliahili, 
or coblers, exist in absolute indigence, lint then can the less complain, 
as their misery arisc.*s chietly out ot their ebriety ; a privilege which is 
nearly peculiar to themselves. Tluw will never work whih; they havi^ 
anything tej drink, and they never n'turn to their work till their purse 
is exhausted; passing in this manner, alternate'ly from labour to drunk- 
enness, and from drunkenness to labour, 'flu'ir women do not allow 
themselves to be surpassed by their husbands in any vicious habit, 
and |)articularly in that ol' intetnperance. Atid nothing more need be 
said of their morals or behaviour. 

Amonir the Pariahs, there is one sort great I v elm at (hI alrovi* the rest ; 
with whom they firrin no alliance*, but conside'r tln'insehes jis their 
Gurus or I'alnvcru, as then' are called. 'l'hc>y are likewise named in de- 
rision, BraliiiiuiiH df the htrUths ; in allusion, no doubt, to their con- 
ducting the marriag(!-rit«'s and other ceri'inonies of that people. 'I'hey 
likewise publish a part of tin; lies contaim'd in the almanack ; such as 
the "ood and evil davs, the favourable and unfavourable moments I'or 
commencing an enterprize; and other tollies. Hut they arc; notallowcal 
to be editors of the astronomical partol the publication, relating to the 
eclipses, new and full moon, and such important mattiTs ; which en- 
tirely belong to the Hrahmans. 

Besides those low and despised sects, there* are many others, which 
though greatly above them, are still regarded with contempt bvlhe ge- 
nerality of Hindus, and held to occupy the lowest rank of all the kinds 
of Sudras. These tribes have sunk in the public opinion by li\ mg m a 
sort of v*assalage beneath the other casts, err by exeicising trades which 
frequently expose them to pollution ; or, in many instances, because 
they lead a wandering and roving life, whic.h involves them in freriuent 
breaches of the most revered and established customs. 
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Of the vulg<ar casts, two of the lowest are the Barbers and the Whit- 
sters. One or more families belonging to each of these casts, exercise 
their respective trades in every village ; from which they must not pass 
into a neighbouring village to work, without leave. These two trades 
descend from father to son, from one generation to another ; and those 
who exercise them form two distinct tribes. The Barber is obliged to 
shave and to cut the hair and nails of all the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage. In many districts, the custom is to be shaved in every part of 
the body where hair grows ; and this custom is very generally observed, 
particularly by the Brahmans, on their marriage day and other solemn 
occasions. 

As to the Whitster, he is bound to wash not only all the clothing 
which men and women wear, but also the filthiest rags that have 
been used in keeping the children in decent order, or even for more 
disgusting purposes. These two professions reduce those that practise 
them to a state of dependence, which does not admit of their declin- 
ing to do any thing at all connected with their trade. They are paid 
by the inhabitants, in kind, once a year, after the grain is got in. 
Their servile condition, and the filthy nature of their employment, na- 
turally produce the general contempt in which they are held by all the 
casts, who look upon them merely as their slaves. 

The cast of Potters and that of Utaransy whose principal employment 
consists in building walls of earth, digging tanks, and keeping their 
banks in repair, are likewise considered as low tribes, by the Sudras. 
The education of these people corresponds to the meanness of their 
origin. I’heir mind is as uncultivated as their manners ; and every 
thing seenls to justify the small esteem in which they are held. 

The tribe of Mushiers, or workers in the skins of animals, used in 
dress, though not so much despised as the preceding, yet possess no 
degree of consideration. They are not admitted, by the other casts, 
into any familiarity, or to eat or drink out of the same vessels with 
them. This is accounted for by the filth they are exposed to in h andlin g 
the skins. 
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The other working casts, such as carpenters, blacksinilhs, *miasmitlis. 
founders, and in general all who exercise haudicrntl trailes tMijoy no 
great degree of consideration among the otlier casts of the Sudras, 

The ornamental arts, such as painting, instrumental nnisic, aiid llu* 
like, are extremely low in estimation. Hardly any but the low tvil)e 
of the Mushiers exercise the first of these; and music is nearly conl’ined 
to the Barbers and Pariahs: instrumental music whollv so. The small 
encouragement these two arts receive is, no doubt, owing to tlu' little 
progress they have made. In |)ainting, nothing can I)c' seen but 
mere daubing, set off with bright colours and extravagant glare. And, 
although all Hindus are great lovers of music, introducing it into all 
their civil and religious ceremonies, yet I can vouch that it is still in its 
infancy ; and probably they have made no progrc'ss in it for thri*i‘ thou- 
sand years. In their festivals, and on other occasions, it is not the con- 
cord of sweet sounds that they recpiire from their musicians. Confu- 
sion and obstrc'perous noise is more agreeabk^ to th(‘ir nntutoia^d staises, 
with sounds so liarsh and piercing as would almost r(‘nd the* drum of* an 
European ear. Ajid it must Ix^ owihhI that lh(,*ii taste in this respect 
is fully gratified by their p(‘rli)rmers. 

But, harsh and discordant as their music is, it phrases tlnan infinitely 
more than ours. This 1 have often experiences!. Of onr instruments 
they love only the drum. The sound ol‘our sweetest instruments, pro- 
ducing a melody which soothes and delights onr perc('|)tions, and ex- 
cites the most pleasant emotions, has no vWhvl whatever cm ears so per- 
petually stunned with loud and Jarring dissonanc e. 

Their vocal music is almost as little* adapted to ele.'light an fairopean 
ear. An insipid monotony pervades their singing ; and, althougli they 
have a gamut, comj)osed of seven notes, like* ours, the*y liave* ne‘vc‘r ap- 
plied it to create the diversity, proportion, and combination wliich have 
so many charms for us. 

The contempt in which players on wind instruments am lield, I be- 
lieve, arises chiefly from the defilement which is supposed to be con- 
tracted by applying the mouth to apertures so olleii polluted with 
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spittle. Stringed instruments being free from this objection, the 
highest casts, even the Brahmans themselves, do not disdain to make 
an accompaniment to their own voices, by touching a small harp called 
Vuny or Vina^ which is used all over India. Its notes are so far from 
lacerating the car, like those of their wind Instruments, that, on the 
contrary, they may be listened to with pleasure by an European ; 
though they would give greater pleasure if they were more diversified. 
The Brahmans almost exclusively practise on this instrument. 

The use of the Vina is very ancient among the Hindus. Its name 
is mentioned in almost all their early writings, as an instrument in 
favour with the great. Brahmans, Kings, Princes, and the Gods them- 
selves, learn to strike it ; and many of them arc extolled for their pro- 

It appears to me very probable that the Vina of the Brahmans is 
the same as the (fithara, or the Hebrew Harp, so often mentioned in 
the sacred writings ; on which the holy King David so much excelled, 
and from which he drew sounds that could tame the fury of his unfor- 
tunate master Saul, when f()rsakcn of God and agitated by all the 
passions. 

The Harp appears to have been the instrument of the upper ranks 
amongst the Hebrews, as the Vina is amongst the Hindus. We have 
observed that the Brahmans alone are proficients on this instrument ; 
but truly they pay dear for the distinction, and their time of probation 
is very tedious. It is a great deal if the scholar is able to play the two 
and thirty Hindu airs alter four or five years of practice. 

Besides the Vina, they have a stringed instrument called Kinnara 
a sort of guitar, which is also in great esteem. 

Tlie strings of their instruments are never made, as ours often are, of 
the guts of animals, but always of metal wires. The purity of the 
Brahman could not possibly finger the catgut. 

A second description of men of degraded rank, in the eyes of the 
Hindus, consists ol those who are addicted to a vagrant and wandering 
life, which leads them into a continual violation of the received prac- 
tices, and makes them suspected characters. There are several casts of 
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this sort, who have no permanent abode, but are in continual migration. 
Such are the Kuravers or Kurumcru, the Lambadij or SukaU rs. and main 
others; some of whom we shall briedv point out. 

The vagrants called Kuravers or Kurumeru are divided into three 
branches. One of these is chieHy engaged in the tralHc of Salt, which 
they go, in bands, to the coasts to procure, ami carry it to the interior 
of the country on the backs of asses, which they have in gn^at droves; 
and when they have disposed of their cargoes, they reload (he beasts 
with the sort of grain in greatest request on the coast ; to which the> 
return without loss of time. Thus their whoh* lives are passed in tran- 
sit, without a place of settlement in any part of the laml. 

The trade of another branch of the KurunuMu is tlu? manufacture ol* 
osier panniers, wicker baskets and other household utiaisils of that sort, 
or barnboo mats. This class, like the preceding, are compelled to tra- 
verse the whole country, from place to jdace, in quest of employment. 
All of them live under little tents, constructed of woven bamboos, three 
feet high, four or five broad, and five or six in IcMigth; in which they 
squat, man, wife, and children, and shelter th(‘ms('K(‘s /rorn the w(‘ath(‘r. 
When they find no more work in the district, they fold u|) thi'ir tents 
and remove to tlu; next population. 

These vagabonds never think of saving any thing fin* future wants, 
but spend every day all they earn, and sometimes mon'. Thiy must 
therefore live in grievous poverty; and, when their work lails tluan, 
they have no resource but in begging alms. 

The third species of Kurumeru is giuu*rally known under (he name 
o( Kalla- limifru, or Robbers; and indeed those who (;onq)os(‘ (his cast 
are generally thieves or sharjicrs, by profession and right of birth. The* 
distinction of expertness in filching Indongs to this trib(‘ ; (he individuals 
of which it consists having been traim'd (o knav(‘ry Irom their iiilancy. 
They are instructed in no other l(*arning, and tlu^ only art, tiu y commu- 
nicate to their childrcn'^is that of stc'aling adroitly ; indess w(‘ (‘xcept 
that of being prepared with a round lie, and with a deterjuiiied resolu- 
tion to endure every sort ol torture rather than to confess the robberies 
which are laid to their charge. 

3 o 
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Far from being asliamed of their infamous jirofcssion, they openly 
glory in it; and when they have nothing to fear, they publicly boast, 
with the greatest self-complacency, of the dextrous robberies they have 
committed, at various times, during their career. Some who have been 
caught and wounded in the act, or have had their nose and ears, 
or perhaps their hand, 'cut off for the offence, exhibit tlieir loss with 
ostentation, as a mark of their intre])idity ; and these arc the men who 
are <feneiallv chosen to be the chit'fs of the cast. 

It is commonly in the dead of the ni}»ht that they commit their de- 
predations. Then they enter the villa<»;es silently, leaving sentinels at 
the avenues, while others seek out the houses that may 1)0 attacked with 
the least danger of detection, and so make good their entry and j)illage 
tliem. This they effect, without attempting to force open the door, 
which would he a noisy operation ; but by (juietly cutting through the 
mild wall with a sharp instrument, so as to make an opening sulKciently 
large to pass through. The Kallabantru are so expert in this species 
of robbery, that, in less than half an hour, they will carry oifa rich lading 
ofplundcM*, without being heard or suspected till day-light discloses the 
villainy. 

Ill the countries that are under tlu' yoke of Moorish Princes, these 
thieves are authorized by the (ioverninent ; who give them a licence to 
rob, in consideration of a certain tribute wliich they uMpiiro for the jiri- 
vilege, or on condition of their paying to the public receiver oiu^ half of 
the booty they acquire. Hut as, in a civilized country, for the credit ot 
the police, such a contract must be kept secret ; so the culprit can seek 
no redress from the magistrate t’ov the wounds and mutilations which he 
is exposed to, when he happens to be surprized. On the other hand, 
the magistrate must sliield from puuisliment the rogues with whom they 
are in partnership. 

The Princes have always in their service a great number of Kallaban- 
trii, whom they employ in their calling; which is that of plundering 
lor their master’s prolit. The last Musalman Prince who reigned in the 
Mysore had a regular battalion of them on service, in time of war; not 
for the purpose of lighting in the field, but to prowl and infest the 
enemy’s camp in the night, stealing away the horses and other neces- 
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sarles of the officers, spiking the ciuinon, aiui acting as spii's. Tliov 
were rewarded in ])roportion to tlu‘ dexterit\ (ho\ displavt-d in tliese 
achievements; and in time of ])eace (hey were dispatclu'd into tlie 
various states ol' neighbouring Princes, to rob, fr)r tlu' lamclit ot' their 
master; besides discliarging (hc‘ir ordinary duty of spies. 

Tlie Polvgars, who are r liiels of particular districts, luu e iu tlicir |>ay 
several of these rascals, who are sent from place' to |)lace to steal, or it) 
do any other similar servict'. iu the manner of the Kalab.uit ru. 

In (he provinces whert' tlu'v are tolerated by tlu* (iovermneut, the 
poor iuhabitants. hav ing no otiu'r mt'ans ol esca|)ing Irom pillage, pay 
them a yearly subsidy of a epiarter of a rupee and a fowl for each 
house; the chief ol tlu' gang agreeing to taUi' them under bis prolec- 
tion, and to be answi'iable l<)r t've'iy robbery that shall be connnilted. 

The cast of Kalabautru is spri'ad ovt'r all the Mvsore ; where thev are 
also iidested with another sort, under the name of Kamiji, who an* 
tapially formidable. 

Ihit, of all the vagrant casts, tlu' best, known, .uid al.so the most de- 
tested, is that of the Laiiiliddi'i or Siilcalcrs. Their origin is not well 
understood, as tlu'V are dilU'i'cnt iu maimers, ( ustoms, and language, 
from all the other casts of Hindus, 'fhev appear to have more alliiiity 
with theiMahraltas than auv other nation; and, 1 believe, it is from that, 
marauding race that wa* must traci’ their desia'Ut. It is (eilaiii that it 
is ill their armies that they are (rained to that course ol pillagi' and 
rajiiiu' which has obliti'iated all notions of property, when they led 
themselves the strongest, or when they are out ol the reach ol justice. 
At the same time, (be ('xemplary punishinenis which tlu' police has in- 
flicted oil them in several places, of late, has made them souu'what more 
circumspect, and they no longer dan' to plunder openly. Ihit. woe to 
the traveller whom they meet alone in a solitary place, especially iflhey 
think him ii ])rizc. 

Their rendezvous, in times of war. is with some army ; and generally 
with the most undisciplined one, about which they swaini in gii.at 
crowds, to take advantage of the disorder and confusion which they 
expect to And, and which serve as a cloak to their depri'dal ions. 'I'hey 
make themselves useful by supplying the markets with provisions, 

a o 2 
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which they have foraged in all quarters. And they also make a trade 
of lending out to the side that will best pay them their numerous herds 
of bullocks to carry necessaries for the supply of the armies. It was 
thus that, in the last war with the Sultan of the Alysore, the Eng- 
lish took into their ])ay matiy thousands of them lor transporting their 
provisions. However, they had soon reason to repent their connection 
with such faithless wretches, devoid of all honour and discipline, when 
they saw them laying waste the country over which they passed, and 
causing more damage than the, whole army of the eiiemy would have 
done. The frequent punishments inflicted on their chiefs had no effect 
on that horde of robbers, whom the scent of plunder allured more 
powerfully than even their extravagant penpiisitcs and hire. 

In times of peace, these banditti return to their trade in corn, which 
they carry from one place to another. Their rude and uncultivated 
manners, with their coarse and deformed features, both i)i the men and 
the women, at once betray the character and disposition of their minds. 
In all parts of India they have justly become the objects of the watch- 
fulness and suspicion of the jmlice ; for, in no circumstances, can any 
reliance be placed on them. 

Their women are every where held to be most dissolute. Their 
lewdness has almost universally passed into a proverb ; and it is even 
said that they often go out in a body and compel such men as they 
meet to gratify their wishes. 

The Lambadis or Sukaters form a cast entirely distinct from the rest 
of the Hindus, with whom they have but very little intercourse; being 
wholly different from them in religion, language, manners, and customs. 
All other casts treat them with distant and thorough contempt. 

There is yet another tribe of vagrants, who arc also a separate sect, 
and live universally despised. They arc the class of mountebanks, 
buffoons, posture-makers, tumblers, dancers, and the like ; who form 
various parties, to exhibit their several arts and tricks, in all places where 
admirers and dupes are to be found. The most dissolute body is that 
of the Dumbars or Humharu. It is not surjrrizing that, in a country 
where the love of all that approaches to the marvellous reigns with un- 
bounded sway, such sorts of jugglers should prevail. Nevertheless, the 
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casts who follow these professions are vilified, and universally looked 
down upon, though the practitioners are, at the same tinn*, considered 
as expert magicians, initiated in all occult and necromantic arts, who 
are to be feared as well as distrusted, 'fhey may he compared, indeed, 
to the mountebank order in Europe ; but they are more imiversall\ and 
cordially despised. Yet I have seen them ])erform tricks ai\d teats 
which put them at least on a level with their brethren in Europe. 

The most usual exhibition is that of the keepers of serpents, who 
have them taught to dance to the souml of a kinil of llule. 'I’lu'y j)er- 
form various tricks with them ; which, though apparently tm-rible, are 
not very dangerous, as they always take the precaution to deprive them 
of their fangs, and to extra<l the vesicle in which the venom is con- 
tained. They are believt'd to have the power of channing those dan- 
gerous reptiles, and of commanding them to approacli and surrender 
themselves, at the sound of their flute. 'I'he sanu' art appi'ars to have 
been laid claim to in other ancit'iit nal ions, as appears Ifom I In* allegory of 
the prophet, where he eompare.s the obstinacy of an olxlurate siniK'r to a 
serpent that shuts its ear against the voice; of the charine'r Without 
dwelling on the literal aceui'iu'yol this striking |)assage ol lloly ^V^l•it, I 
may confidently assert, that the skill which the pretcsulers to ('iichant- 
ment, in India, claim in this particular, is rank imposture. 'I'he trick is 
to put a snake, which they had tamed anti accustonu'd to their music, 
into some remote place, and they manage it so, that, in appcsiring to 
go casually in that direction, and beginning to ))lay, the snake comes 
forward at the accustomed souml. When they enter into an agrtxmient 
with any simpleton, who limcies that his house is infi;sted with st'rpents, 
a notion which they sometimes contrive to infuse info his brain, (hey 
artfully introduce into some crevice of the house one of their fame 
snakes, which comes up to its master, as soon as it hears his flnfc;. 1 ho 
potent enchanter instantly whips it up into his pannier, takes his 

» “ Their poison is like the iwison of a serpent; they are like the ihal .iihler that stop- 

“ peth her ear ; which will not hearken to the voice of charmers, charming never so wisely. 
Psahn Ivhi. 4. 

o For behold I will .send serpents, ciKkatriccs among you, tthith will not Ix’ eliarnied. 
Jcreni. viii. 17* 
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fee, and gravely presents himself at the next house, to renew his offers 
of assistance to similar dupes. 

Another race of vagrants live at the public expcnce, by exhibiting a 
kind of comedies, or rather farces, of the indecent kind both in the cha- 
racters and the dialogue. They likewise exhibit ])uppet shews, mixed 
with gross obscenity and aljsurdity, but well adapted to the stupid mul- 
titude that gaze and admire. They know they could not gain the at- 
tention, hir less the laugh of such peojile, without sacrificing decency, 
modesty, and common sense. 

In the Mysore and theTelinga country, there is another distinct cast 
of wanderers, more peac^eable and innocent than any of the former. 
They arc called Pakanai})^ and speak theTelinga. They were originally 
natives of that country, and were employed in agriculture. They be- 
longed to the tribe of Goalaru or shepherds. It is now a hundred 
and fifty years since they lirst took up their present vagrant and wan- 
dering life ; to whicli they are grown so much accustomed, that it would 
be impossible to reclaim them to any fixed or sedentary habits. The 
cause of their detaching themselves originally from society arose from 
some severe treatment which the governor of the province where 
they lived was going to inflict upon some of their ‘favourite chiefs. 
To avert this insult, and to be revenged against their rulers, they took 
the resolution of (juitting their villages and abandoning their agricul- 
tural labours ; and they have never since entertained a thought of re- 
suming their ancient course of life. They sojourn in the open fields, 
under small tents of bamboo, and wander from place to place, as hu- 
mour dictates. 

Some of their chiefs, with whom I have conversed, have informed 
me, that they amount in all to seven or eight thousand individuals. Part 
wander in the Telinga country and part in Kanara. They are divided 
into different tribes, the heads of which assemble, from time to time, 
to decide any disputes that may have arisen, and to watch over the 
general good order of the cast. They are under an exceedingly good 
police ; and, though always roving in bands through the country, they 
maintain a great respect for property, and no instance of pillage is 
ever heard of among them, 
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They all live in the most wretched condition. The wealthiest among 
them have nothing beyond a few buffaloes or cows, whose milk they 
sell. They are mostly all herbarists ; and wherever they roam, (hey are 
careful to collect the various plants and roots which serve for medical 
purposes, or which are used in dying, or as physic for horses and cows. 
The}' sell these simples to the dealers in spices; and by this traffic 
they partly maintain themselves, and make up for what is wanting by 
hunting, fishing, or begging. 

Among the vices which are the reproacli of (lu* various wandering 
tribes, intemperance, and tlie want of delicacy in the choice of food, are 
chiefly complained of ; and these are, at the same lime, (he most odious 
and degrading of any, in the eyes of (lu* other casts. DrimUenness per- 
vades them all; (he material of which is (he Toddy, or juice of the 
palm ; to which men and women are ('(pially addicti'd. 

As to food, every thing is alike to them ; and, with the exception of 
the flesh of the cow, they put up with any other sort of victuals, how- 
ever oflensivc. f'lgers flesh, that of tiu* lo\, iht^ cat, t he crocodile, the 
serpent, lizard, crow, and of many otiu'r creatures, e(|nal)y revolting to 
the generality of Hindus, constitute* the principal nourishment of all 
the different wandering hordes we have described. 

Each cast of vagrants forms a little republic in itself, governed by its 
own laws and usage.s. They have but little to do with social dutii's, or 
even with authority. \Vandering continnally from place to place, they 
pay no tribute ; and, lieing scarcely possessed of any tbmg, they have 
no occasion for the protection of (lie IVnui* to enable tbem to live un- 
molested : neither do they importune the magistrate lor justice or 
favour. Each little community has chiets of its own, i;l(‘cted or de- 
posed by a majority of voices ; and who, as long as tlu;ir authority 
continues, are invested with power to enforce their rules, to inflict 
punishment and fines on those who violate them, and to terminate all 
disputes that arise. 

The whole of these wanderers, in going Iroin place to place, take with 
them not only their wicker tents and all their goods, which indeed are 
no great matter, but also the provisions necessary for their subsistence 
during several days, and the utensils reijuisite for jireiiaring and cooking 
their food. When they have beasts of burden, they load them with 
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part of their furniture ; but, when without that accommodation, they 
are sometimes in great straits. I have frequently seen poor creatures, 
of this kind, carrying on their heads and shoulders every thing they 
possessed in the world, with what was necessary for their present sub- 
sistence. The husband took the burden of the tent, the provisions, 
and some earthen vessels for boiling them ; while the wife, with half of 
her body left bare, in order to spare a part of her garment to wrap the 
child that dangled at her back, carried on her head the little millstone 
which they use for grinding the corn that makes a part of their food, 
and held, under one arm, the pestle for pounding the rice, and the mor- 
tar under the other. Such is the touching spectacle I have often seen, 
with feelings of tender sympathy and compassion ; and such is the kind 
of existence that thousands of Hindus are doomed to abide ; and which 
they endure without a murmur, and without envying those who enjoy 
the real blessings of life. And never does it come into their thoughts 
to improve their condition, by entering into the bosom of society, and 
engaging in some employment more reputable and easy. 

There are still a great many other detached casts in the southern 
parts of India besides those we have mentioned ; all living in a state of 
degradation and contempt. Amongst others, there is that of the Aw- 
ntmbars or Kurubaru. The baseness of their nature and their total 
want of instruction seem to justify the detestation in which they are 
held by the superior casts of Sudras. Their occupation is that of Shep- 
herds ; but they are not to be confounded with the cast of Herdsmen 
called Idt’i/irs and Goalam, who are one of the highest casts among 
the Sudras, and have the cows and goats under their care, while the 
others are confined entirely to sheep, of which they have considerable 
flocks. The meanness of their employment seems to spread its influ- 
ence over their manners. Being confined to the society of their woolly 
charge, they seem to have contracted the stupid nature of the animal ; 
and, from the rudeness of their nature, they are as much beneath the 
other casts of Hindus, as the sheej), by their simplicity and imperfect 
instinct, are beneath the other quadrupeds. The stupidity of the Ku- 
rubarus is become proverbial ; and when a person of another cast does 
any thing thoughtless and foolish, he is said to be as stupid as a Kuru- 
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baru. This sect prevails in the countries of Canura, Talu^u, and Tamul 
but chiefly in the first, from which it appears to have originated, and 
where they are still found in great numbers in every district. 

I have already mentioned the casts of Sai'ages met with in the forests 
and on the mountains of the southern parts of the peninsula. They 
are divided into various tribes, each of which is subdivided into separate 
hordes. They seldom quit their haunts, and are not often visited there, 
on account of the dread they are held in as rijputed sorcerers or magi- 
cians, whose malice would occasion disease or misfortune. And, indeed, 
when any of the neighbouring casts are alfecled with any calamity 
which they suspect to have proceeded from tlu'ir machinations, tlu‘y 
fall upon them ^ith severity, and sometimes revenge themsrdves by 
their death. 

Many of the.se savages spare themselves the trouble of building 
houses ; although, by living in the midst of a wood, they might have 
abundant materials. In the rainy .season, (hey shelter (heniselvcs in 
caverns, hollow trees, and clefts of the; rocks ; and, in fine weather, they 
keep the open fields. > In the night, every horde collects in a body ; 
and each lights large fire.s, all around, to keep them warm and to .scare 
the wild beasts, while they sleep in the centre, in a promiscuous heap. 
They are almost entirely naked. 'I’he women wear nothing to conceal 
their nakedness but some leaves of trees stitched together, and bound 
round their waists. 

They think it too great a hardship to perform agricultural labour; 
and therefore they never engage in it hut when urged by extreme neces- 
sity. Knowing nothing beyond the ab.solut«! demands of hunger, they 
find enough in their forests to assuage it. Hoots and other spontane- 
ous productions of nature; reptiles, and animals which they entrap in 
snares or kill in the chace; and honey, which they find in alnindance 
within the chinks of the rocks, or oti the trees, among the branches of 
which they skip with the agility of monkeys, afford all that in nece.ssary 
to appease the cravings of nature. 

More stupid than the African savage, he of India is ignorant even of 
the use of the bow. 
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The inhabitants of the plains apply to tliem, when tliey have occasion 
for timber for building their houses, or for any other works of magni- 
tude ; and, for a matter of small value, such as some copper rings, a few 
glass beads, or a little corn, the savages will cut them as much wood as 
they want. 

They are always considered, by the other inhabitants, to have the 
power, through the means of incantation and magic, to charm the tigers, 
the elephants, and the venomous reptiles which share with them in 
their forests, so that they have nothing to fear from their attacks. 

They train up their children from their earliest infancy, to the hard 
life that nature seems to have intended tor them. The day after lying- 
in, the woman is obliged to scour the woods for food. Before setting 
out, she suckles the new-born infant, digs a little trench in the ground 
for a cradle, where she deposits the naked babe, upon the bare earth ; 
and, trusting to the care of Providence, goes with her husband and the 
rest of the fixmily, in quest of wherewithal to supply their wants for the 
day. This is not quickly obtained ; and it is evening before they re- 
turn. From three days old they accustom the child to solid food; 
and, in order to inure it betimes to the rigour of the seasons, they wash 
it every day in dew collected from the plants ; and until the infant is 
able to accompany or follow the mother, it remains in this manner, from 
morning to night, in the recesses of the wood, exposed to the rain, the 
sun, and all the inclemency of the weather, stretched out uncovered in 
the little tomb, which is its only cradle. 

It appears that the only religion of these savages consists in the 
worship of the Bhuta or Demons, which they exclusively adore, pay- 
ing no acknowledgment to the divinities of the nation. 

These are, in the greatest number, in the forests of Malabar ; but 
there is also a different species of savages in various parts of the 
Carnatic, roaming in the woods of that province, and known under 
the name of IruUrff^ and sometimes of Soliga7*u. Like the Kurubaru, 
they lead a savage. life, and have scarcely any communication with the 
more polished people of the plain. Their principal means of living 
are roots and honey, which they find in the woods. They barter the 
last, and its wax, with the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, for such 
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articles as they have to spare. In other particulars they scarcely diftbr 
in any thing from the preceding class, and are equally ilreadcd for 
enchantments and sorcery by their jealous neighbours of the plains. 

The savage cast of Malay Kudiaru has been already noticed. 
Though living in the wooils, they have made some approach to the 
social state. Their occujiation is to extract the juice or Ka/lii from 
the palm trees, selling a part and drinking the remainder. It is the 
women that ascend the trees ; and they do it rvith great agility. The 
husbands go to market with tlie liquor. 

This tribe is hardly found beyond the district of (’nrga. Here there 
is also another tribe, known by the a|>pellation of Ycruvarit, It consists 
of several hordes dispersed through the woods, lleing witliout the 
resources for subsistence which the others jrossess, they arc; compell^'d 
to provide for their wants by making themselves useful in society. 
For this purpose they cpiit their cabins, and repair to the habitations 
of their more polished neighbours ; who, f<)r a small allowance of 
grain, obtain the services of the savages in the most toilsome labours 
of husbandry. Hut, such is their improvidence and indolence*, that as 
long as a single morsel of rice remains in their huts, tiny obstinately 
refuse to renew their labour. Their employers, howevc'r, are obliged 
to put up with their humour, because tbey cannot otlu'i wisc; exempt 
themselves from drudgery ; and, if they should oifend a single indi- 
vidual amongst them, by ill treatment, or in any other way, the whole 
horde would resent the affront, and, in a body, desert their accustomed 
abodes for the hidden recesses of the forests. 'I'here they would 
sulkily remain, till their superiors, being at a loss lor tlu'ir assistance, 
were reduced to the necessity of making the first advances, by an 
apology for the injury, or such indemnification as tiu; savages might 

require. 

All the various savage tribes, having much difficulty in procuring 
the absolute necessaries of life, have no means whatever of attaining 
to thd petty luxuries which are within the reach of the lowest orders 
of the other casts. Betel, tobacco, oil for rubbing the head and body, 
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and some other indulgences which liabit lias rendered necessary to the 
ordinary Hindus, are quite unknown to the savage tribes, and do not 
even seem to be coveted by them. They think it quite sufficient to be 
favoured by strangers witli a little salt and pepper to season the roots 
and insipid vegetables which form their principal nourishment. 

All these savages are of an inoffensive and (puet disposition. The 
si<dit even of a stranger is enough to put a whole horde ot them to 
fli<dit. Their indolent and lazy habits result from the climate. lai 
different from the Cannibals of America, or those which [leople an 
extensive region of Africa, they know not the meaning of war ; and 
they seem to be ignorant of the practice of repaying evil with evil. 
Buried in the thick forests where they were born, or in the deep 
grottoes of the rocks which they inhabit, there is nothing they are 
more afraid of than the approach or appearance of a civilized man ; 
and so far from envying him the boasted happiness of social life, the^ 
shun all intercourse with him, out of fear that he designs to strip them 
of their independence and liberty, and reduce them to the bondage 


of society. ' i • 

They preserve, however, some of the leading prejudices ot their 

countrymen. They never eat cows flesh. They have the same notions 
concerning cleanness and impurity, and they observe, in the principal 
occurrences of life, several other rules which are in common use in the 
country. 
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Ol- TllK MFTE.VPSVCROSIS, THK HINDI'S I'lIK INVRNTOHS OF THIO DOCTHINF. 

CAUSES AND NL MBEU OF THE TIIANSM KHl A nONS. OF THE FAINS OF HELL 

AND THEIU DURATION. ABODES OF BLISS. 

SliiV liiKAL writers, botli ancient and modern, liave been o( opinion 
that Pythagoras was tlie author of the system of (he Metempsychosis, 
called by the Hindus Punca Jmnna, or regeneration, and that it was 
communicated by that philosopher to the sages of India, wlien he visited 
their country, (jjfut all who are acipiainted with the spirit and edu- 
cation of the Prahnians, both ancient and inodinn, will .Ix^ easily 
satisfied of the contrary, and will be convinced th;i(, so /iir Iroin re- 
ceiving lessons from Pytliagoras, they wer(‘ Ids masti rs in this r(‘spect. 
The desire of learning something new, and of allaining piaHalion in 
the sciences, induced that philosopher to pmietrati* into (‘very country 
where they had begun to fiourish in (ho.si* remote agivs ; and, having 
heard of the renown of the philosophers of India, which long aller- 
wards s])rcad into Kurojie, he undertook a long voyage to s(h; them, 
and to profit by their doctrines. 

What makes if'more probable (hat it was i'rom them that he derived 
his svstem of the transmigration of the soul of oiui body into another, 
is that he did not publish it till after his ri.*turn from India; and no 
circumstance of his life shews that he had any notion of it before Ids 

Si 

journey. 

Is it at all to be imagined that the Hrahmans would consent to 
borrow a system so abstracted and extraordinary Iron) a stranger';* 
Those who know <heir pride atid arrogant presumption, will find great 
difficulty in believing it. Never can a ikahmaji he persuaded that 
sciences, which he is ignorant of, can be lodged in the mind ol a 
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man of any other cast, far less of a foreigner ; and never would he 
lend an ear to any individual who should pretend to be acquainted 
with any new science or useful discovery, of which he himself would 
not assume to be the inventor. 

We have before liad occasion to remark, that this cast of persons 
has been regarded, in all times, as the universal and e.xclusive heir of 
every art and science. They are all educated in the belief that no man 
can possibly know what they are ignorant of. Such is the liindanaental 
princij)le in which they have been nurtured, in ancient and modern 
times : a principle which their long intercourse with nations far beyond 
them in every branch of sciqpce has never been able to shake. 

Their books, which appear to be more ancient than Pythagoras, are 
filled with the doctrine of the Purwa Janma or Metempsychosis, and 
treat of it as a system coeval with their most ancient institutions, civil 
and religious, and established beyond all controversy. 

But, whoever he was that was the original invent^igr of that absurd 
system, which some modern authors have called sublime, Greece and 
the other countries into which it was introduced by Pythagoras and his 
disciples, do not appear to have derived much benefit from the disco- 
very. It appears wonderful that Empedocles, Socrates, and Plato, 
philosophers otherwise so enlightened, should have adopted it, without 
examination. Aristotle and the whole Peripatetic school justly rejected 
it. But it continues to this day to be the universal belief of every 
Hindu. 

Pythagoras drew from it a very natural inference, Ij'hen he asserted 
that they ought to abstain from eating the flesh of any living oreature, 
lest the .son might possibly feed on (he body of his father, whose soul 
had, peradventure, passed into the substance of a fowl or sheep ; so 
that the horrid feast of Thyestes might be often repeated. Several of 
the disciples of that philosopher, to act consistently with his doctrines, 
confined themselves to live entirely upon liejuids. They even rejected 
the bean from their meals, as the Brahmans have rejected the onion and 
some other simple productions of the same nature. But these rigorous 
precepts of the strict disciple^ of the Greek philosopher were less fol- 
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lowed than their doctrine^ and the people never reliiuiuished the use 
of flesh. 

The HukUi philosophers, in all probability, gave binb to this notion 
of Pythagoras, when he adopted their system of the Purwa .hinina. He 
saw tlieir abhorrence of tlio murder of animals. He likewise saw that 
the Brahmans and all the cultivated people of India most religiously 
abstained from eating whatsoever had been alive; and his conclusion 
would naturally be tliat their extreme abstint*nce in that respect must 
have arisen from the apprehension they were in of slaving an^ancestor, 
perhaps, in the creature which was servcul up lor tlunr food. 

If this was the inference which that philosopher drmv from th(‘ custom 
of the Hindus, and their mode of living, I havi* no dillicultv in saying 
it was a false one. The abstinence from meat amongst tlu' Iliiulus, is 
founded upon two jrriiiciples, very different from (hose which were 
assumed by the Pytiiagoreans ; and the ^rraclice appears to bi‘ I’oreign to 
the doctrine of jMetempsychosis. The first primaph' is tin? dread of 
being defiled by the use of animal nutrinuMil ; and the siuond is the 
abhorrence of the murder whi(*h must have* he(Mi coimnittcsl Ix^fire they 
could enjoy such a feast. In consc(|uence of the liirimu* principle, of 
shunning all defilement, the nobler ])art of the nation is r(‘strict(*d to 
the use of liquids oidy, and of the simple |)roductions of tjafurcN for 
their aliment. Tlie Brahmans could us(i nothing that proc(‘cd(‘d from 
an ^uiiinal, with the exception of milk, which constitut(’d tlur most sub- 
stantial and delicious |)ortion of* their food. Th(‘ horror which a dead 
body generally ins[)ires; the fetid stench which it i^xliales, from the 
moment almost of dissolution, arc! widely diflerent from thc^ decay of 
vegetables, which rot without putridity. 'J'he revolting idea of being 
obliged to gratify the appetite by loading the table with carcassevs of 
slaughtered animals, and a thousand other considerations not less rea- 
sonable, concerning the nature of what is pun* and what is impun.*, have 
determined the opinions of the Hindus on this subject. Ihey have 
been iustilled by education, and so deej)ly rooted in the mind, that those 
who have once imbibed the prejudice have not even a thought of ever 
departing from i£, under any circumstances that can befal them 
through life. 
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The second motive which influenced their conduct, in this particular, 
was the dread and horror of murder, which it was necessary to commit 
as often as they miglit have recourse to this diet ; a dread, which by 
many is carried so far, as even to induce tliem to spare the most vile and 
troublesome insects ; sucli as never fail to disturb the repose of men and 
brutes. This is more congruous and consistent than the conduct of the 
disciples of Pythagoras. The Hindus believe that no difference exists 
between l)ic souls of men and of animals; and tl^at the sins ofhumati 
beings in one generation are tlie cause of their being degraded to the 
condition of a beast in another. Hence they conclude, tliat it is equally 
wicked to slay a beast or an insect as to murder one of their own 
species. 

But, with the exception of the Brahmans, theKshatriya and the Vaisya, 
the greater number of the Sudras kill animals and eat their flesh. They 
have amongst them butchers and hunters by profession. The cast of 
the Baidern or Baiderii, who generally live in the \nountains and forests, 
have scarcely any other occupation than the chace. I have read some- 
where, in an Indian book, that one of the ancient penitents, who wei:e 
almost entirely Brahmans, and who never tasted of any creature that 
had lived, amused his leisure with the diversion of liuhting serpents, 
which were common in the woods where he exercised his penitence, 
and killed all he could find ; although this reptile is particularly rever- 
enced by tlie Hindus, and placed in the number of such as the vUjgar 
adores. But this is not the only particular in which the Hindu pagaq^sni 
is found to be inconsistent with itself. 

The Pythagoreans wore neither so steady nor so consistent as the 
Hindus, in their opinions on the same subject ; for they reproach them 
for reiulering the transmigration of souls common and promiscuous 
amongst all living creatures ; for thus, tlj^ey say, the soul of a king 
might pass into the body of an ape, and of a Queen into that of a grass- 
hopper. In order to escape the ridicule to which such a systeni ^as 
exposed, certain philosophers of that sect, such as Plotinus and Pofpliyrys 
endeavoured, though too late, to limit the transmigration of the souls 
of men to human bodies, and those of brutes to their own species ; and 
they would fain have passed these inventions for the doctrine of the ori- 
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ginal founders of their sect But the testimony of all the ancient writers 
is too direct and conclusive, on this topic, to admit of any faith being 
paid to the tardy retractation of their disciples. 

The Hindus recognize two principal causes of the transmigration of 
souls ; and their system of Purw'a Janma seems to have been invented to 
justify, under a gross allegory, the administration of Providence in dis- 
pensing rewards and punishments. The first cause which they assign 
is common to them with the Pythagoreans. Transgression must be 
punished, and virtue rewarded. This does not take place in the 
present life ; for we often see vice triumphant, and virtue beaten 
down. As a remedy for this great irregularity, the (lods, who hold in 
their hands the destinies of men, have decreed that he who, during his 
life, was a wicked man, a robber or homicide, shall, in reciuital of his 
crimes, be regenerated after his present life, and become a Pariah, some 
voracious animal, or a creeping insect, or be born blind or crookcul ; so 
that, according to this doctrine, lowness of birth or bodily defects, are an 
incontestable proof of the perverseness that reigned in a preceding exist- 
ence. On the contrary, to have been born beautiful, handsome, rich, 
powerful, a Brahman, or even a cow ; every circumstance of that nature, 
is a clear proof of the pure and virtuous life which had distinguished the 
fortunate object in a preceding generation. Such is the feeling of all 
the people of India, and, as it appears, of all the Asiatics ; and such was 
very nearly that of the early Pythagoreans. 

But, independently of this first cause of transmigrations, the Hindus 
assign another, which is peculiar to them. As their notions concern- 
ing defilement and purity must be combined with every thing else, they 
pretend that a soul after death, must retain something of the disposi- 
tions and stains which it had contracted in a preceding generation, just 
as an earthen vessel retains for a long time the odour of .some strong 
liquor which was put into it when new. They strengthen this compari- 
son by the instance of a woman, who had been a fish in licr jireceding 
generation ; and who, though, in the present, a real woman, stiU re- 
tained the fishy odour. It is necessary, therefore, that a long succes- 
sion of generations shall cleanse the impurities of the past ; which must 
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be followed by a vast number more, if, in place of purifying themselves 
from ancient stains, they contract new ones, by a dissolute life. 

When the Hindus are interrogated on the number of these transmi- 
grations which must take effect, and from what epoch they commence ; 
they answer, that they take their beginning from the j)eriod when the 
earth began to he populous, and vice had begun to reign in it. As to 
their duration, it has been, and will continue to be, commensurate 
with the various Yugas or ages of the world. As to the number of 
transmigrations, the poets have exceedingly exaggerated or extenuated 
them, according as their extravagant imagination impelled. But the 
most rational of their philosophers agree that the number cannot be 
fixed, as it must be proportioned to the measure of virtue or vice pre- 
dominant in each individual, whicli must require a greater or less suc- 
cession of new births before arriving at that sublime state of purity 
which at last puts a period to this transition of the soul from body to 
body, and inseparably reunites it to the great Being, to Para-Brahma. 

On this point, the philosophers of India appear to me to be wiser 
and less empirical than the divine Plato himself; since that great phi- 
losopher scruples not to determine the period for which a soul shall 
continue to pass from one body to another. He fixes it at three thousand 
years for some, and at ten thousand for others. He likewise ventures 
to pronounce upon the sort of transmigration which some famous indi- 
viduals have sustained. Thus the soul of Agamemnon he holds to have 
passed into, an eagle, and that of Thersites into the body of an ape ; 
just as if, by the multiplication of lies, he could render his system of 
the Metempsychosis more probable dr less absurd. 

One point in which the Hindu system may probably •appear defec- 
tive and inferior to that of the Greeks, is that of consciousness. How 
can it happen, it is asked, that one should have no remembrance of 
what passed in the preceding generation ? The Grecian poets had fabled 
the river Lethe, whose waters had the power of creating an oblivion 
of all that had been done or learned before death. Some chosen souls, 
however, were exempted from the general rule, and preserved distinctly 
the memory of the sort of life which they formerly passed. Of this 
number was Pythagoras himself, who in order to enhance the credit of 
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his new system, had the hardiness to declare that he was originally 
iEthalides, the reputed son of Mercury ; afterwards Euphorbus, who 
was wounded by Menelaus at the siege of Troy ; then Herniotymus • 
and then a fisherman of Delos, called Pyrrhus ; and last of all Pytha- 
goras. 

The Hindus confer that privilege upon but a very small number of 
virtuous souls ; but,- as to the bulk of mankind, they affirm that the 
mere circumstance of regeneration is sufficient to obliterate all memory 
of what they formerly saw, and all knowledge of former events. A 
child under two years of age, they observe, cannot remember to day 
what he did yesterday; and much less likely is it that he should recol- 
lect what took place before his new birth. Is this explanation less satis- 
factory than that of the river Ix*thc ? 


Of Hell. 

The Purwa Janma or Metempsychosis, being designed ])erliaps, as a 
vindication of the system of Providence, by establishing a balance be- 
tween virtue and vice, in rewarding tbe one and punishing the other, 
did not require the addition of places of torment and fldicity after 
death. As far as punishment was concerned, it was suflicient to renew 
for several times an evil regeneration to the wicked, while the righteous 
were, with less delay, reunitetl to the Divinity, that universal soul of 
the world from which they were originally detached, lint no civilized 
nation has ever held these abstract and general notions in religion ; the 
offspring of some exalted and enthusiastic s])irits. Hut there are fun- 
damental truths, so deeply engraven on the heart of man by tbe Author 
of his being, that neither the vain sophistry of a false philosophy, nor 
the madness of an overbearing idolatry, shall ever succeed in wholly 
obliterating their impression. 

The Hindus, above all nations, strictly preserved, in the midst of 
the thick darkness of a gross idolatry, the' remembrance of the prin- 
cipal truths of natural religion, as^they existed amongst the earliest 
men ; and of those, in particular, which relate to the rewards and pu- 
nishments reserved for mankind in another life. 

Sn 2 
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These precious doctrines, with many others not' less important, were 
unfortunately corrupted and disfigured by innumerable fables such as this 
of the metempsychosis. The Hindus also invented a king of the infernal 
regions, who had under his orders judges of the dead, and messengers 
to execute their awards. 

In this infernal kingdom, which they call Naraka and sometimes 
Patala, they acknowledge a God or sovereign Judge, to whom they 
give the name of Fama; This chief of the council of hell consults bis 
records formed by the agency of scribes and others under his authority, 
who keep an exact account of all the good and all the evil which take 
place on the earth. They lay their report before their master, who de- 
cides on each case ; and the punishment, proportioned to the sins of 
the dead, immediately follows. Executioners, cruel and inexorable, are 
appointed to torment the guilty, without respite, h}' means of steel, of fire, 
and a thousand other ways, which their cruelty suggests. In the detail 
which the Hindu books give of these varied punishments of hell, I have 
been struck with one as somewhat remarkable, and not less disgusting. 
It is related that some very guilty souls are plunged several times a day 
into a lake of mucus. I should not have so much marvelled if they had 
chosen to drench the culprits in a lake of spittle ; for tliat is the fluid 
on which the Hindu looks more aghast than on any other excrement or 
secretion of the body. 

But Yama is not the only god that is continually on the watch to seize 
upon the souls of mortals when they die. Other deities, and above all 
Siva and Vishnu, have likewise their invisible emissaries on earth, who 
know the votaries of their respective masters ; and the death of such 
persons is often the subject of a sharp contest between the imps of 
those divinities and the servants of Yama ; each of them striving to 
bear away the departed soul to his own m.aster. But the attachment 
to Vishnu or Siva, however moderate it may have been, is so full of 
merit, that their emissaries generally have the advantage, in the dis- 
putes for dominion over the souls of the dead, while those of the god 
of Naraka are compelled to a disorderly retreat. 

The duration of the punishment of the sinners condemned by Yama, 
is in proportion to the heinousness and number of their crimes. The 
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Hindus admit that the retribution is severe and long, but by no means 
eternal. They hold that, at the end of ei'ery ago, a universal revolu- 
tion of' all nature takes place, and a new order of things commences. 
Unconnected with past times, we now 'live in the last age or Kali- 
yuga; and we have elsewhere relat(!d how much of it has elapsed, 
and how long it ha.s yet to run. When it ends, all souls shall he re- 
united to the divine essence Irom which they were originally taken ; 
and the world being dissolved, the pains of the damniHl shall terminate 
also. 

The Greeks, le.ss presumptuous than the Hindus, did not venture to 
fix the period when their iron age was to expire. Neither did they 
attempt to assign limits to the thirst of Tantalus, or to pretlict the 
moment when Ixion’s wheel should stop. • Probably they believed that 
these torments were everlasting. Plato admitted the eternity of 
punishment for some enormous crimes, lor which the guilty were 
hurled to Erebus. It is not improbable that ho may have had some 
knowledge of the doctrines of the Holy .Scriptures on tins point, by 
communicating with learned Jew.s, Irorn whom lie might draw many 
things which it is scarcely possible to discover but by means of the 
Divine revelation. 

The Almlex of /I(i]>j)iitess. 

The Hindus have inventetl several places of enjoyment for those 
who have expiated their faults by repeated transmigrations and the 
torments they have suffered from Yama in Naraka; but there are 
four of particular celebrity. One is called Vaikunlha, the residence 
of Vishnu, into which, besides his own devotees, are admitted 
those of Brahma and Siva, and all others, without distinction 
of cast or person. The same report is givim of the Kailmn, or 
world of Siva, into which his votaries are received after ileadi. These 
seats of happiness are represented by some Hindu writers to be vast 
mountains on the north of India ; the Kailasa being a mountain of 
silver. 

The Swarga, another blissful residence, is situated in the air, and 
has Devendra for its king, although a god of lower rank than Siva 
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and Vishnu. His paradise, notwithstanding, is more celebrated than 
theirs. Music, dancing, sensual enjoyment and carnal voluptuousness 
are amongst the delights which it affords. There is no reason, how- 
ever, to suppose that the other places of bliss are destitute of such 
enjoyments ; for the presiding deities of them all, according to the 
Hindu fables, were equally celebrated for all excesses of sensual in- 
dulgence, while they sojourned on this earth. 

The paradise of Brahma is called Satyaloka, or the W&rld of Truth. 
It is elevated far higher than the rest, and is more pure than any. 
It is watered by the (ianges ; a stream which never flowed out of that 
sacred land, until the fervent and rigorous devotion of an illusttious 
penitent prevailed to draw down its hallowed current upon earth. 
With such an origin, we cannot wonder at the high virtues ascribed by 
all true Hindus to this mighty river. 

Brahmans, almost exclusively, are admitted into' the Satyaloka, 
when they have concluded a life truly virtuous upon earth. But they 
are not irrevocably stationed there ; for neither they, nor those who 
have been admitted into the other seats of beatitude, are exempt from 
the necessity of being again born upon earth,, and with repeated trans- 
migrations. This shews how limited and imperfect their scheme of 
celestial happiness must be. This renewed and protracted purification 
seems contradictory to their system ; and paradise, with them,' forms no 
security for its possessor. 

But, sit last, when these repeated new births, joined to the practice 
of virtue and repentance, have completely purified the soul, and have 
corrected its slightest bias towards terrestrial objects ; then, and not 
till then, does it re-unite with the divine I’ara-Brahma, to that un*- 
bounded spirit, as drops of water return to the ocean, from whence 
they were exhaled. This is the complete and glorious beatitude of 
the Hindus ; to which they give the appellation of MoMiam, which- 
signifies deliverance. 

Idolatry, the natural tendency of which is to corrupt all things, by 
absurd and ridiculous fables, has nevertheless respected certain 
fundamental truths which are engraven on the hearts of all men ; the 
knowledge of which appears indispensably necessary to the stability of 
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all civilized society. The people of India, though immersed in the 
thick darkness of the grossest idolatry, have yet preserved the know- 
ledge of a Supreme Being, his, providence, bounty, and justice ; and 
of the immortality and spiritual nature of the soul. They have 
admitted the necessary existence of a future life, accompanied with re- 
wards and punishments. What are we to conclude, then, from their 
persuasion respecting these fundamental articles of the ])0[)ular faith? 
This, surely ; that the sacred truths, which are born, as it were, witJi man, 
and remain imprinted on his heart, during the whole course of his ex- 
istence, can never be effaced from tlie memory of our species. 'I’lie 
Atheist and Materialist may resort to the sophisms of a false pliilosophy, 
to obliterate the memory of truths which press them hard; they may 
exhaust the faculties of a mind perverted l)y the passions, and en- 
deavour to interpose a cloud to j)revent their light, which shines like 
the sun, from reaching the hearts of other men. All their elllu ts shall 
be ineffectual. The vivid brightness of those eternal and unchangeable 
truths shall continue to penetrate athwart the thin vapour, which the 
unbeliever endeavours to raise, for the j)urpose of intercepting their 
■splendour. The testimony of conscience shall triumph over the vain 
sophisms of a false philosophy; and be relied on, whih; reasonable men 
exist upon earth. 


OJ' Human Sacrijices Djj'crcd hjj (he Ilindux. 

The history of the world teaches us that the differemt n.'itions by 
which it is peopled, have, in ancient times, nnuh; the sacrilice of 
human victims a part of the worship which they nmdercsl to their 
divinities. Man, environed on all hands with evils, and in all cases 
conscious of his owm guilt, imagined, after the spirit of idolatry had 
biassed his understanding, that the best means of appeasing the gods, 
and of rendering them propitious, was to offer to them the noblest 
and most valuable victims which the earth could afford ; thinking it 
lawful, for their gratification, to pour human blood, as well as that of 
beasts, upon their altars. 
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I believe there are few nations, civilized or barbarous, in the world, 
who may not be justly reproached with that horrid kind of sacrifice ; 
and, though some modern authors have questioned the fact of the 
Hindus having, in common with'other ancient nations, spilt the blood 
of their fellows, in the sanctuaries of the deities whom they adore, and 
have sought to acquit that people of so abominable a crime ; yet it 
has never appeared a matter of doubt to me. On the contrary, I 
believe it is quite certain that the various nations of India have immo- ' 
lated human victims to their gods, both in ancient and modern times. 

Incontestable evidence of the fact has been given in several parts 
of this work. On the subject of magic, we related that, when any 
very extraordinary effect was intended, the magician could not depend 
upon a certain result without offering the sacrifice of a young girl to 
the demons of mischief; and also that when people in authority come 
to a magician for information on any great event, this barbarous 
sacrifice is generally the prelude to the ceremonies. It appears, 
therefore, that the Atharvana-veda, or that book of the four sacred 
volumes which teaches the magical art, recognises this horrible 
ceremony. 

In the sacrifice also of the Yajna, where the noblest victim is re^- 
quired to be offered, although it was more usual to tdre an elephant or 
horse, as the most valuable of animals, for the purpose; yet it is not 
without example that a' man has been chosen, as a creature still more 
noble. 

Indeed, we may easily convince ourselves that no nation can have less 
repugnance to human sacrifices than the Hindus, if we examine the 
conduct which they exhibit at the present time. In many provinces, 
the natives still can trace, and actually point out to the curious travel- 
ler, the ground and situation where their Rajas sacrificed to their idols 
the prisoners whom they had taken in war. The object of the awful 
rite was to render their divinities more placable, and to obtain their 
favourable aid in battle. I have visited some of those abominable 
places, which are commonly in the mountains or other unfrequented 
parts ; as if those awful beings who delighted to see their altars moist- 
ened with human gore, and their sanctuaries strewed with the carcasses. 
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Wete themselves conscious of the enormity of the crime, and therefore 
desired to veil the horrid spectacle from the eyes of men. In the secret 
places where these detestable sacrifices were pei’formcil of old, a little 
temple of mean appearance is generally found, and sometimes hut a 
simple niche, in which the idol is preserved, to obtain whose favour so 
horrid a price is paid. The victim was immolated by decapitation, and 
the head was left exposed for a time in the presence of the idol. 

I have been conducted to see several of those sad charnel dens, in 
various districts. One of them is not lar from Scringaj)atnm, on the 
hill near which the tort of Mysore is built \ On the top of that moun- 
tain, the pagoda may still be observed, where the Rajas were accustomed 
to sacrifice their prisoners of war, or state delincpients. 

Sometimes they were satisfied with mutilating their victims, by cut- 
ting off their hands, nose, and ears ; which they oftered up, fresh and 
bloody, at the shrine of the idol, or hung them up, exposed on the gate 
of the temple. 

But I have also conversed with several old men, who have entered 
familiarly into the object and circumstances of these sacrifices, and 
spoke of them to me as events of their own days, and as publicly 
known. 

It appears, indeed, that this practice of sacrificing prisoners taken in 
war, amongst the pagan I*rinces, was not in opposition to our notions of 
the law of nations, being reciprocal, and acknowledgetl as the legitimaU! 
reprisals of one sovereign upon anolber. 'I'be people look on, without 
horror, or even surprize. They still speak ol it, without emotion, as a 
thing just and regular, and as being fitly ajjpropriate to fim state of war. 

Of late, the intercourse of the Hindus with tiu* I'.uropeans and 
Musalmans, and the just horror which these invaders have expressed 
of such atrocious crimes, have , nearly effected their total abolidori: 
nearly, I say, because I cannot answer with confidence for what may 
have taken place, under some petty native Princes, who have a 

precarious independence up to the present day. Neither won ( i o 


* From the name of this fort, which h but of modeni dale, 
Maisur or Mysore, though very improperly. The native 


the tthole piovincc has been 
■s usually call it the ( 'urnntic. 


of which it forms the principal part. 
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to risk the falling into their hamls, as an enemy or prisoner of war^ 
What 1 have heard of some of the petty Mahratta Princes, confirms my 
suspicions that human sacrifices are not yet wholl}' renounced. 

It cannot therefore be reasonably doubted that in India men have 
been offered up as holocausts, both in ancient and in modern times, upon 
the altars of the idols, who are supposed to be gratified by seeing their 
shrines inundated with human blood. Still, in many places, they keep 
up the remembrance of these horrible sacrifices ; and, although they 
are no longer permitted to shed the blood of their fellow-creatures, in 
honour of the gods, they have thought it necessary to supply the defi- 
ciency, and in some degree, at least, to satisfy the taste of several of' their 
deities for this horrid sacrifice, by forming a human figure of flour- 
paste, or clay, which they carry into the temples, and there cut off its 
head or mutilate it, in various ways, in presence of the idols. 

This species of unbloody sacrifice, plainly representing the human 
victims anciently offered up to the same gods of the country, is seen in 
many places. In the kingtlom of Tanjore there is a village called 
Tirushankatam Kudi, where a solemn festival is celebrated every year, 
at which groat multitudes of people assemble ; each votary bringing 
with him one of those little images of dough, into the temple, dedicated 
to Vishnu, and there cutting off" the head in honour off that god. 

This ceremony, which is annually performed with great solemnity, 
was instituted in commemoration of a famous event which happened in 
that village. 'IVo virtuous persons lived there, Sirutunden and his wife 
Vanagata-ananga, whose faith and piety Vishnu was desirous to prove. 
He appeared to them, accordingly, in a human form, svnd demandetl no 
other service of them but that of sacrificing, with their own hands, their 
only and much-beloved son Siralen, and serving up his flesh for a re- 
past. The parents, with heroic courage, surmounting the sentiments and 
chidings of nature, obeyed without hesitation, and submitted to the 
pleasure of the god. So illustrious an act of devotion is held worthy 
of this annual commemoration, at which the sacrifice is emblematically 
renewed. The same barbarous custom is preserved in many parts of 
India ; and the ardour with which the people engage in it leaves room 
to suspect that they still regret the times when they would have been 
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at liberty to offer up to their sanguinary gods, the reality, instead ol’ the 
symbol. 

If farther evidence were wanting that such sacrifices were actually in 
existence among the Hindus, and that they were thought acceptable to 
the divinities whom the people adore, we should find it in the Kalika- 
Purana, a work written under the direction of Siva. In this hook, 
one of the most esteemed of any, we find the most minute detail of tlie 
mode, the ceremonies, and the advantage of sacrificing human and 
othei living victims. The nicest distinction is also laid down concern- 
ing the species of animals, amongst the (luailrupeils, birds, and fishes, 
which might serve for an offering, and to which ol the gods those sacri- 
fices were pleasing. Of these, the chief were Bakira, Vama, Dharma- 
ruja. Kali, Marima, and several other of the infernal and malignant 
demons ; most of whom are the progeny or lu'ar relations of Siva the 


god of destruction. 


All these are delighted with human sacrilice, but, above all. Kali, 
a female divinity, and the most wicked of all. Such an offering gives 
her a gleam of pleasure that endures a Ihousant! years ; and the sacrilice 
of three men together, would prolong her ecstacy l()i a thousand 
centuries. 

In the abominable book from which i am tpioting, human sacrifices 
are held to be a right inherent in the Princes ; to whom they are the 
.source of wealth, the cause of victory, and other temporal lilessings ; 
none of which can be enjoyed by any other man without their consent. 

The work de.scribes, at great length, the (pialities which the victim, 
whether human or be.stial must j)()sscss. 

A woman cannot be offered, nor a she animal : neither iirahman nor 
Prince. 

If it be a human victim that is offered. In* must be free from corjjo- 
ral defect, and unstained with great crimes. If it be an animal. It 
must have exceeded its third year, and be without blemish or 
disease. 

In the same Purana, we find a description of the various instruments, 
such as the kind of knife and axe, with which the several victims are to 
be slain. It also contains a minute account of the favourable and un- 
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lucky omens to be drawn from the sacrifice, according to the side on 
which it falls, the manner in which the blood gushes, or the convulsions 
and cries which attend its last moments. 

The same volume assures us that the gods who take delight in bloody 
sacrifices, are not less pleased with offerings of strong liquors and in- 
ebriating drugs, such as arrack, toddy, and opium. 

But though such bloody and murderous sacrifices are permitted, and 
even recommended, to I’rinces and others of high rank, as the means 
of acquiring the protection of the gods, and success in their enter- 
prises ; they are nevertheless expressly prohibited to the Brahmans, 
who are not allowed even to assist at them. 
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CHAP. Vlll. 

EXERCISE OF JUSTICE, CIVIL AND CRIMINAL. 

ITHOUT any of the judicial forms invented by the spirit of chi- 
canery in Europe; witli no advocates, solicitors, or other blood suckers, 
now become necessary adjuncts of a court oi justice' in Eurojie; unen- 
cumbered with tlie endless proceedings, tlu' I'xpence' ol‘ which often 
exceeds the value of the subject in dispute ; the lliiulus determine the 
greater part of their suits ol‘ law by the arbitration ol‘ IVimids or of tlie 
heads of the cast; or, in cases ol* (he verv highest impoitanci*, by re- 
ference to the chiefs of the whole casts of the? district assi'inblc'd to dis- 
cuss (lie matters in controversy. 

In ordinary (|uestion.s, tliey generally ap|)ly to the chic'f of the place, 
who takes upon himself the olKce ol’ justiie of the pi'aci*, and accom- 
modates the matter between the part i(*s. When lu' thinks it more* fit 
he sends them befiire their kindri'd, or arbitrators whom he apjioints. 
He generally follows this last course' when the coini>lainanls are Hrah- 
mans, because persons out ol (heir cast are no( su[)pose(l ca|)al)h! of 
properly deciding differences between I hem. 

When these methods have been inefiectual to reconcile the parlies, 
or when they refuse to submit to the decision of the arbitrators, (livy 
must apply to the magistrates of the district, who decide the contro- 
versy, without any appeal. 

The authority of the Hindu Princes, as well as that of (In; vih; emis- 
saries whom they keep in tlie several provinces of their country, for 
the purpose of harrassing and oppressing them, in their name, being 
altogether despotic, and knowing no other rule but their own ar- 
bitrary will ; there is nothing in India that resembles a court of justice. 
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Neither is there a shadow of public right, nor any code of laws by 
which those who administer justice may be guided. 

The civil power and the judicial are generally united, and exercised 
in each district by the collector or receiver of the imposts. There is 
one in every district, and he is commonly the only magistrate to be 
found. His powers are very ample, and he is accountable to the Prince 
only for his actions, or to his chief ministers, or governor of the pro- 
vince in which he resides. This sort of public magistrates are gene- 
rally known under the name of Havildar or Thasildai', and the places 
where they hold their public sittings, under that of Ammani. They 
are generally Brahmans ; and they have also a certain number of Brah- 
man writers under them, who act as their assessors or advisers, and 
assist them in forming a council for the district. 

This tribunal, chiefly intended for the collection of the taxes, takes 
cognizance also of all affairs civil and criminal within its bounds, and 
determines upon all causes. Those which are most eagerly taken up by 
these tribunals are cases of debt, or where fines are to be levied. In 
the last instance, the whole sum recovered goes into the pocket of the 
judge ; and when it is a question of debt to be exacted, lie witldxolds 
three fourths of the amount, as an indemnity to the Prince, or as a 
mark of gratitude to himself for his gratuitous assistance in calling in 
their money. 

When the process turns on ordinary subjects, or when nothing is to 
be gained by taking cognizance of it, the district judges, to save them- 
selves from trouble of that kind, remit the matter to arbitrators, whom 
they appoint, and whoso decisions they support, by enforcing the obe- 
dience mf the parties concerned. 

To supply the deficiency of a code of laws, they take for their guides 
certain natural maxims of justice and equity, known and acknowledged 
by all reasonable men, ar\d admitted by all civilized nations. Besides 
the customs and usages peculiar to each cast, which have a different 
shade in each country, it would be desirable that the rules of natural 
equity should he always strictly followed ; but, as we have had occasion 
more than once' to remark, the arts of collusion, practised so success- 
fully in other countries, are unfortunately still more efficacious in India. 
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Secret presents, prejudices, private aftection for one of the parties, and 
a thousand other motises of that nature, too often lUetate (In' awariis 
of the judges, and even of the arbitrators. With them, the rieli most 
frequently gain their cause ; and powerful offenders generallv (ind 
means to make Uie balance, in which the Hindus poise the claims of 
justice, to incline in their own favour. 

Often, afto, the parties may in.spire an ecjual interest ; and then 
he who makes the loudest clamour, or is most fertile in abuse of his 
adversary, is likely to gain his cause; for iu ihdr courts, there is much 
vociferation, and the pleaders spare no invective. 

Although the Hindus recognise no code of public law, yet, in some 
of their books, very rational rules of ('(|nity are to be fouiul, which 
might form a very tolerable foundation tor a right administration of 
justice. Amongst these law books, there is <me known by tin* name of 
Dharma Sax/rn or Niti Saxtra, in which are contained excclh'nt rules 
of civil and criminal jurisprudence, with decisions report tsl, which shew 
the mode of their application. It is [)i(y, that the teiionr of this work 
like that of all other Hindu bmiks, should be infected with tin* fi)llies 
and superstitions of the country; and, though composed on a subject 
so grave and serious, should nevertheltjss be replete with castjs both 
absurd and morally impossible. IJtJsides, these books are written in a 
learned tongue, understood but by a small inind)er ; and when the 
cause comes to be decided, they are fain "to follow the principles and 
rules which we have just describerl. 

In questions relating to inheritance, debts, real pro])erty, and so 
forth, the Hindus do not admit of the rule of prescription ; and 
creditors, and others, having a projn'r claim, or their represcntative.s, 
may prosecute another party, although he and his ancestors may have 
been possessed of the property in dispute for more than a cc'iitury. 
Causes of this kind frequently arise, and bring distress uf)on families 
and individuals. A person in quiet possession bf lands, regidarly 
transmitted by his ancestors, or enjoying a fortune, lawfully acquired 
by the sweat of his own brow, finds himself arrested and attacked, by 
some person, who produces a bond for a large sum lent to one of his 
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ancestors, generations before, by one of the forefathers ot the claimant ; 
who probably adds to his demand the interest for a hundred years. 

Some mitigation, however, is occasionally found necessary, even 
in the case of a debt indubitably proved, when it has become an- 
tiquated, and cannot be inforced without creating di.stress and ruin. 
In such cases, the arbitrators take upon themselves to moderate the 
claim, and settle the business in an amicable way. * 

Of all the contracts entered into among the Hindus, that of money 
lent would appear the most iniquitous to those who arc ignorant of 
the risk to which the lender is exposed, and the opportunities which 
the borrower has of evading the claims of his creditor. The most 
moderate interest, and that which is taken by persons of honesty and 
scrupulous conscience, or what is called dhamia vadi, just interest, 
is the charge of twenty in the hundred on the principal sum. Many 
usurers exact fifty, and some even one hundred per centum. Yet 
the usurious lender rarely becomes rich by his iniquitous trade. The 
people arc generally without substance ; and the borrower has rarely 
any thing to give in mortgage for the debt. Both principal- and 
interest are therefore often lost. And if, by dint of legal process, 
they get a judgment in their favour, they are often obliged to content 
themselves with the bare sum, and to sacrifice the whole or the 
greater part of the interest. The creditor has still one resource re- 
maining, that if the descendants of his insolvent debtor become 
wealthy his claim on them never abates. 

Creditors can have no hold on the real estate of their debtors, be- 
cause the Hindus have no property in the soil. The lands which 
they cultivate are the domain of the Trince, who is the sole pro- 
prietor. He can resume them at his pleasure, and give them to 
another to cultivate. Even the huts in which they live, built of mud, 
and covered with thatch, are not their own. All belongs to the 
Prince ; and if a man, for any reason whatever, quits his habitation in 
the village, he can by no means dispose of it to another, although it 
were constructed by his own hands. The only property they possess 
is their few cows and buffeloes ; and upon these no creditor is allowed 
to lay his hands ; because, if deprived of his cattle, he would be 
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unable to cultivate the land ; whence an injury would accrue to Uie 
Prince. 

When an action is necessary to be brought against any one ; instead 
of sending a writ by the hands of an officer, the arrest is made by 
adjuring the party in the name of die Prince, or of die governor of 
the province, or any other person high in authority. The instant the 
complainant accosts his adversary, “ I arrest thee, in die name of 
such an one the latter must lay aside all other business, till he has 
answered to the charges preferred against him, and until both paities 
are agreed on terms for settling the matter in dispute. 

In all cases, the evidence is brought forward by witnesses upon oath. 
There are several ways of administering this ceremony ; but the most 
usual is for the person examined to lay his hand on the head of one 
of the idols, calling it to witness the veracity of his testimony. 

There is no country, however, on earth, in which the sanction of 
an oath is less respected, and particularly amongst the Brahmans. 
That high cast is not ashamed to encourage falsehood, and even 
perjury, under certain circumstances, and to justify llicin openly ; as 
vices no doubt, when used for ordinary pur|K)scs, but as virtuous 
in the highest degree, when employed for the advantage of the 
cast. S 

The small regard the Hindus have for an oatli makes them seek, 
in difficult cases, a variety of tests and ordeals, by which they affect 
to try if a suspected person is really innocent or guilty. Ihey admit 
nine or ten sorts of the ordeal ; the most of which are the same as those 
anciently used in Europe, and elsewhere, under similar circumstances. 
Amongst the Hindus, the most frequemt appeal is to fire ; by com- 
pelling the suspected persons to walk bare-footed over burning coals, 
or to hold a bar of red hot iron a considerable while in their hands. 
Sometimes it was enjoined them to plunge their hands fbr a time in 
boiling oil. If the party under trial goes through the experiment of 
the fire, without wincing, or receiving hurt, he is declared innocent 
of the crime imputed to him ; but if he receives injury from the 
test, he is held to be convicted on clew evidence, and receives the 
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punishment applicable to the cl*ime of which he has been thus found 
guilty. 

Another sort of ordeal is often resorted to, which consists in shutting 
up a venomous snake in a vessel or basket, inclosing with it a bit of 
coin, or a trinket. The suspected person is brought forward, and 
blindfolded by tying a handkerchief over his eyes ; and is then 
directed to put his hand into^the vessel, or basket, where the serpent 
is imprisoned, and to grope for the bit of money, and take it out. If 
the serpent permits him to do so with impunity, he is declared in^ 
nocent ; but if he is stung, there is no longer any doubt of his guilt. 

In some countries and casts, the ordeal consists in forcing the 
accused to swallow water, cup after cup, until it discharges itself at 
mouth and nose. 

Persons who are really guilty of a secret crime, when called upon 
to excul])ate themselves, rarely abide the terrible test of the ordeal ; 
but avoid it by confession. So far it is well. But a serious evil often 
arises out of the cruel and deceithil proof; for those who are really 
innocent, being conscious of their innocence, boldly rely on the result 
of the ordeal ; and, in their lionest confidence, are betrayed to in- 
famy and ruin. 

The ordeal is not confined to magistrates and other public officers, 
for procuring evidence in doubtful cases ; but is universally employed 
by individuals through all the country, when similar evidence is 
sought with regard to the members of a family. A jealous husband 
also frequently resorts to the ordeal of fire or boiling oil, to settle 
his doubts of the fidelity of his spouse. The father of a family, who 
has been robbed, resorts to the same mode of trying his children and 
servants, to detect the perpetrator of the crime. 

This barbarous custom appears to be of old standing among the 
Hindus ; and it cannot be doubted that it must have originated from 
the little regard they have in all times shewn for the sanctity of an 
oath, and their total indifference respecting the crime of perjury. 

The administration of criminal justice among the Hindus differs in 
many respects from that of the civil ; and the proceedings are wholly 
different. 
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In certain crimes, such as that of adultery, some casts inflict the 
punishment of death upon the adulteress. But, in such cases, it is 
neither the relations nor the heads of the tribes that preside at the 
execution of the sentence. The husband alone has that authority. 

But this extreme punishment, for such an ofibnee, is not permitted 
but in countries under the native governors. In the provinces under 
the Muhammadan yoke, a pecuniary punishment is always preferred. 

Young women or widows, not belonging to the class of prostitutes, 
who are convicted of leading an abandoned life, especially if preg- 
nancy ensues, are condemned to pay a fine fin* beyond their ability; 
and the seducer is still more severely mnicteil. An<l, if their own 
means are not sufficient, their relations must coim^ forward to (heir 
assistance. 

Any striking violation of the usages of the cast arc inmished in the 
same manner. The money arising from the fines is collect eil by (be chiel 
administrators of the district ; and, after payment, tbe ciilj)rit is gene- 
rally obliged to give an entertainment to all the lu'ads of his cast; 
which brings about a perfect reconciliation. 

In each canton there is a Farnur of OJ/hicex ; that, is, a |>erson wlu) 
pays to the government a fixed sum of money, in lieu of tin' whole of 
the ordinary transgressions that shall take place within the district, in 
the course of the following year. 'I’hi^ profit and the loss l)oing wholly 
on his own account, he takes good care to let no misdemeanor go free. 

In regard to crimes against the [»eace of the citizens and public 
order, such as robberies, homicide, and the like; they fall under the 
comiizance of the governors of the provinces. 'I hieves are commonly 
let”o-o, upon restoring what they have stolen, and more particularly if 
they are in good circumstances. The owncT gets back a small share of 
his own property, and the larger imrtion falls to the persons in autho- 
rity, in consideration of their trouble. 

But the highwaymen are often punished, by cutting off a hand, or 
their nose and ears. Sometimes, they are put in irons, and condemned 

to the public works. , • , . 

There are scarcely any but state criminals, or traitors to their king 

and country, who are capitally punished. It is but seldom that death is 
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inflicted on homicides ; especially if they are rich and able to make pre- 
sents to the governor of the province, who is never at a loss for a pre- 
tence to palliate or excuse the crime. When committed by a person 
of no consideration, it is generally thought sufficient to strip him of all 
he has, and to banish him, with his family, out of the province. 

It is thus that real crimes are sometimes encouraged amongst the 
Hindus ; while capital punishment is reserved for imaginary guilt. I 
well remember an unhappy Pariah, some years ago, who resided in the 
Tanjore while it was under its native Princes, being condemned to death 
for having killed a bull that had been devoted to a Pagoda of Siva, and 
was accustomed to make terrible ravages in the rice fields in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

'Shooting, beheading, and hanging, are the ordinary modes of carry- 
ing the sentence of death into execution. Banishment from the conn- 
try, aftet confiscation of their property ; the Chabuk^ or application of 
whips or rods ; rolling the body over flints or jiebhles become hot by 
the influence of the sail ; a large stone set upon the head or shoulders 
for many hours together : piqueting, with the whole weight resting on 
one foot upon a sharp point. Sometimes the feet and hands are con- 
fined with bolts which are screwed till the bones are nearly dislocated, 
and sometimes needles are thrust between their nails and flesh. The 
acrid and corrosive juice of pcjiper is likewise poured into their eyes 
and nostrils ; or they are compelled to lie down I’or several hours to- 
gether in the burning heat of the sun, with their heads and bodies ex- 
posed bare to its intensity. 

It is not, however, so much against thieves and murderers that they em- 
ploy these tortures, as against public functionaries, who have committed 
malversations and embezzlement with regard to the public monies ; or 
those who are possessed of wealth, which they desire to lay hold of. 
For, as we have already mentioned, no man in India can be called the 
master of his own wealth, however lawfully acquired. As soon as the 
Princes, whether Alusalman or Pagan, but particularly the former, sus- 
pect that one of their subjects has acquired riches sufficient to tempt 
their cupidity, they have him immediately taken up and sent to prison. 
If this first step is not sufficient to extort his whole property lor the 
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public treasury, the tortures we have mentioned are then employed. 
The Muhammadans do not spare the Brahmans lliemselves, who have 
employments under them ; and, it must be ownetl, that tliey partly 
deserve this cruel treatment, tor they manifest a character more stern 
and unmerciful than that even of tlie iMoors, in exacting U)r their own 
use, the money of their poor labourers. 

When imprisonment or the rack has extorted the sum that wius ex- 
pected from their victim, they make lum a present in return, ot a turban 
or piece of cloth ; or add insult to injury, by making all sorts of apolo- 
gies for the injustice he has sulfererl. They are, forsooth, veiy sony 
that he allowed matters to go .so tar; which he certainly might have 
prevented, had he listened tt) their reasonabh' proposals at tin? outset. 
They fail not to concindc with promises of helping him to repair the 
breach made in his tbrtiine, and assuring him that they will never mo- 
lest him anv more, however rich he may become. But all Hindus too 
well know'the character of the tyrants, under whose iron yoke they 
groan, to be misled in such cases by their hypocritical profosions. 

None of the punishments we have mentioned, not even that of deat h, 
brings any .stain of infamy whatever on the person so punished ; far 
less upon his family. 
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CHAP. IX. 

OF THE HINDU FABLES. 

The particular taste of the Hindus for poetry and fiction has given 
rise to an incredible number of Fabulous Stories which are current 
amqpg them. In their books we often meet with apologues of an in- 
structive nature and well adapted to the subject in hand ; and they are 
much accustomed to relate similar stories in conversation. Some of 
these popular tales are well imagined and contain a good moral. Out 
of a groat number of this sort 1 have selected tlie following, which is 
very generally known and which I have seen inserted in many of their 
books ; and I have likewise heard it related in familiar conversation by 
persons of good understanding among them. 

The Talc. 

“ A Traveller, having missed his way, was overtaken by darkness 
“ in the midst of a thick forest. Being apprehensive that such a wood 
“ must naturally be the receptacle of wild beasts, he determined to 
“ keep out of their way by mounting into a tree. He therelbre chose the 
“ thickest he could find, and having climbed up, he fell fast asleep, and 
“ so continued until the light of the morning awoke him, and admo- 
“ nished him that it was time to continue his journey. In preparing 
“ to descend, he cast his eyes downwards, and beheld, at the foot of 
“ the tree, a huge tiger sitting on his rump, and eagerly on the 
“ watch, as if impatient for the appearance of some prey, which he 
“ was ready to tear in pieces and devour. Struck with terror at the 
“ sight of the monster, the traveller continued for a long while ira- 
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“ moveably fixed to the spot where he sat. At length, recovoriinr 
“ himself a little, and looking all round him, he observed that the tree 
“ on which he was had many others contiguous to it, with their 
“ branches so intermixed, that he could gradually pass from one to 
“ another, until at last ho might get out of the reach of danger. Me 
“ was on the point of putting his design in execution, when, raising 
“ his eyes, he saw a monstrous serpent, suspended by the tail to the 
“ branch immediately over him, and its heail nearly rc'aching Jiis own. 
“ The monster appeared, indeed, to be asleep in that posture; but the 
“ slightest motion might wake it and expose him to its furv. At the 
“ sight of the extreme danger which enviroiu'd him on all sides; 'a 
“ frightful serpent above, and a devouring tiger beneath, the tra- 
“ veller lost all courage; and being unable, frenn fear, to support himself 
“ longer on his legs, he was on the point of tidling into the jaws of the 
“ tiger, who stood ready gaping to reccfive him. In awfvd constcru- 
“ ation, he remained motionless; having nothing beft)re him but the 
“ image of death, and believing every moment to b(> his last. Me had 
“ yielded to despair; when, once more raisit)g his head, hi* saw a 
“ honev-cornb upon the top ol the highest branches of the troix 'I'he 
“ comb di.stilled.its sweets, drop by drop, clo.se by the side of the tra- 
“ veller. He stretched liirward his head, and put out his tongue, to 
“ catch the honey as it fell; and, in the d(>lici(>ns enjoyment, thought 
“ no more of the awful dangers which i>nvironi‘d him,” 

Besides detached fables, which are ipiotcd in books, and oft(*n brought 
forward in conversation, the Hindus have a regular sy.stematical collec- 
tion of them called Punch a-t antra, which is circulated in every district, 
and translated into all languages, 'fhey are very old, and worthy of 
-deep attention. 1 understand they have been translated into siweral 
European languages ; and therefore it would be superfluous to enter 
into a more minute account of them here. What 1 have seen in some 
European b(X)ks are indeed Imt meagre extracts; but, as ihiiy may be 
better known than I am aware of, I shall add but a few wortls on the 
subject. 

In the extracts I have alluded to, they represent the author to have 
been a Brahman Gymnosophist or Philosopher, called Pilpay or Bidf 
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pay. He is supposed to have been governor of a province of India, 
and counsellor of the King of Dabshelim. In the manuscripts, which I 
have read in the original, the name of the author and of the Prince to 
whom they were inscribed, differ so materially from the European 
extract, that I shall be excused for giving some account, at least of the 
introduction to the.Pancha-tantra. 

In the city of Pataliputra, King Sudarsana reigned. He had three 
adult sons, who seemed to vie with each other in coarseness of disposi- 
tion and manners. The good Prince, in great affliction, at length 
communicated the subject of his grief to his council. The Brahman 
Somajanma, one of the number, offered his services to the King, being 
willing to undertake the reformation of the three Princes, by correcting 
the errors of their former education. The King accepted his offer with 
joy, and put his sons under his care. The Brahman, with great patience 
and toil, succeeded at length in his enterprize, and subdued the disposi- 
tions, habits, and morals of his disciples, by frequently 'inculcating five 
principal fables, each embracing a great number of subordinate ones. 

These fables compose the Pancha^-tantra, or five points of industry. 
They are five little romances, which are entitled “ instructive,” although 
their morality be not very sound, sometimes conducting to what is evil, 
rather than teaching the means of avoiding it. 

The first story explains how dextrous knaves contrive to sow divisions 
between the best friends. The second teaches the advantage of true 
friends, and how they should be selected. The third explains how one 
is to destroy his adversary by artifice when he cannot succeed by force. 
The fourth shews how a man loses his property by misconduct ; and 
the last exhibits the bad effects of thoughtlessness and precipitate 
decision. 

The first fable apjiears to teach false morality, in shewing how a 
breach of the most intimate friendship may be effected, and how a faith- 
ful minister may be ruined in the good opinion of his Prince ; unless 
the intention of the Brahman, in instructing his pupils how the fox un- 
dermined the faithful bull in the favour of the lion, was not rather to 
caution them against the sycophants that haunt the palaces of Kings, 
and by false insinuations carry poison to the royal ear, and ruin the 
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credit of the most meritorious servants. The following is a short ab- 
stract of this fable, which I think superior to the rest. 

A Bull, who had been left by his owner in the midst of a forest, 
became at first the friend, and afterwards the confidant, of the Lion, 
who ruled there. A Fox, who had till then enjoyed the entire confi- 
dence of the king of the woods, had introduced the Bull, and recom- 
mended him to the Lion, very much agsiinst the opinion and advice of 
another aged J'ox, his friend, who endeavoured, by many apologues, to 
dissuade him from so dangerous a step. These were answered, by relat- 
ing other fables ; and the advice was rejected. It turned out, however, 
that the old Fox was right. The upstart Bidl (‘onducted himself with 
so mucli gentleness, candour, and good faith, that he soon accjuired the 
unbounded confidence of the l.ion, became his first minister, and, with- 
out artifice, supplanted the I'ox that introduced him. Thus degraded, 
and neglected by his sovereign, after having so long directetl hjs coun- 
cils, the Fox now strove to undo his own work, ainl to pull down the 
minister whom he liad elevaterl to tJiat dignity. For this purpose, he 
employed every art and all sorts of duplicity, and managed .so well, by 
innumerable fables which he inventetl and recited to tile Lion, every 
day, that a deep distrust of the laitliful animal was engendered in his 
royal mind; and being led to suspect, at last, that the Bull was about 
to dethrone him and usur[) the dominion ot the forest, he tell upon him 
and tore him in pieces. 

The author of the Fancha-tantra has taken occasion to introduce into 
his work a great number of fables, in which animals are the siieakers. 
They are very much the same with those oJ’ Fsop, though far more 
prolix. They are so constructed, that one fable, before it is finished,' 
gives rise to another, from one of the attending beasts, and so on to a 
third. There is .some ingenuity in this method ; but by thus involving 
one tale within another, we are in danger of losing sight of that which 
was first commenced. The author returns to it, no doubt ; hut a reader 
of fable does not willingly submit to the fatigue and trouble of so intri- 
cate an arrangement. 

In the last of the four fables which follow, the dialogue is not confined 
to beasts. The principal subject of this fable is a tame Stork, which a 
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Brahman had carefully reared in Jiis house* Seeing it one day coming 
out all bloody from the aj^artmcnt where his infant child slept, he 
imagined it to be the blood of the cl)ild who liud been devoured by the 
stork. Struck with horror at tlie thought, in a moment of rage, he 
slew the fowl. But wliat was his regret and despair, when he saw the 
infant in tran(|uil slumber, and an enormous serpent stretched out 
dead by the side of the cradle, and immersed in its own blood? At 
once he ])erceived that the faitliful stork had saved the life of the babe, 
by flying upon the serpent when in the act of stifling it. 

It is im})ossible to determine the age of tliese fables, no authentic 
document of their era I)cing now extant. The Hindus rank them with 
their oldest productions ; and the estimation in which they are held 
through all India, is a proof of their antiejuity. They are at least as 
old as tliose of Esop ; who probably derived his taste from tliis source, 
as in many passages of his writings there is a strong resemblance to 
the Pancha-tantra. 

But to take tlie question in another light : could the Brahman 
Somajanma have had any knowledge of the stories of the Cirecian 
fabulists, so as to have drawn liis ideas Jroin them ? This will 
appear rather improbable, when we consider the contempt which the 
Brahmans have, in all ages, entertained lor literary productions of 
which they were not themselves tlie inventors ; and the im))ossibility 
of their adopting them. We also know that ancient sages sometimes 
travelled from Europe into India, to receive lessons of wisdom from 
its philosojihers and Brahmans. Some (ircek pliilosojihers undertook 
this journey, long before tlie birth of Esop ; and at a time when their 
"country passed for the most cultivated, wisest, and best regulated 
country in the universe. 

It is uncertain whether these fables were originally composed in 
verse or prose. They were most probably in verse, as that was the 
most ancient mode of composition in India. It is certain at least 
that they have them in Sanscrit verse. Thence they may have been 
translated into prose, for the convenience of those to whom the poetic 
language was not familiar. They have passed, in this way, into the 
Tamul, Canara, and Telinga languages. The style, in prose, as far 
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as I have seen, is extremely ornamented, and of a poetic strain; 
which would naturally be derived from the original poetrv. 

The five principal fables, together, form a considovable volume, on 
account of the great number of interlocutory tales that are inter- 
woven with them. If closely translated, they would compose two 
duodecimo volumes, of three or four huiulrcd pages each. 

It is not surprising, that such a work should have an extensive 
circulation among a people like the Hindus, |n*oni' to fiction and the 
marvellous. This natural disposition lays them oj)eu to the craft of 
innumerable adventurers, who make it their profession to ramble 
over the whole land, with fables and stories utterly devoid of reason 
or sense. 
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CHAP. X. 

HINDU TALES. 


The subject of this chapter will perhaps appear to some readers 
unworthy of any attention. Hut there are also many to whom 
nothing is without interest that belongs to the manners and dispositions 
of an ancient people ; and for their sake I will transgress a little on 
this subject. 

Among the tales which are current in the country, some are 
written and known to many ; while others arc local, and can be 
considered only as old women’s stories, or the traditions of the 
district. Hoth are equally devoid of sense, and fit only to amuse 
children. 

Of the written tales which I have seen, the three following may be 
taken as a specimen, fit to amuse an idle reader, and at the same 
time, as charactcristical of the general taste that pervades them all. 


Talc of the Four Deaf Men. 

A deaf shepherd was, one day, tending his flock, near his own 
village ; and though it was almost noon, his wife had not yet brought 
him his breakfast. • He was afraid to leave his sheep, to go in quest 
of it, lest some accident should befal them. But his huuger could 
not be appeased; and upon Uwking round, he spied a Talaiijuri, or 
village hind, who had come to cut grass for his cow near a neighbouring 
spring. He went to call him, though very reluctantly, because he 
knew that, though those servaute of the village are set as watchmen to 
prevent theft, yet they are great thieves themselves. He hailed him. 
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however, and requested him just to give an eye to his flock for the 
short time he should be absent, and that he would not for<ret him 
when he returned from breakfast. ^ 

But the man was as deaf as himself’; and, mistaking his intentions, 
he angrily asked the shepherd : “ What right have you to take this 
'' grass, which I have had the trouble to cut ? Is my cow to starve, that 
« your sheep may fatten ? Go about thy business and let me aloiu‘ !” 
The deaf shej)herd observed the repulsive gesture ol’ the hind, which 
he took for a signal of acquiescence in his recpiest, and therefore 
briskly run towards the village, fully determined to give his wife ii 
good lesson for her neglect. liut, when he approached his house, he 
saw her before the door, rolling in the»fiaii)s of a violent, colic, brought 
on by eating over night too great a quantity of raw green pease. 
Her sad condition, and the necessity he was undi'r to |)rovi(l(j break- 
fast for himself, detained the shepherd longer than he wislied ; while 
the small confidence he liad in the person with whom he left his 
sheep, accelerated his n^turn to the utmost. 

Overjoyed to see his Hock peaceably feeding n(?ar the spot where " 
he left them, lie counted them over; and, finding that (hen* was not 
a single sheep missing: he is an honest follow,” (|uoth he, “this 
“ Talaiyan; the very jewel of his race! I promised him a reward, and 
“ he shall have it.” There was a lame beast in the Hock, well 
enough in other respects, which he hoi.sted on his shouhlers, and carried 
to the place where the hind was, and courteously offered him the 
mutton, saying, “ you have taken great care of my sheep during my 
“ absence. Take this one for your trouble.” 

“ 1 !*’ says the deaf hind, “ I break your sheep’s leg ! I’ll be 
“ banged if I went near your flock since you have been gone, or^ 

“ stirred from the place where I now am.” “ Yes,” says the shepherd, 

“ it is good and fat mutton, and will l)c a treat to you and your 
“ family or friends.” “ Have I not told thee,” replied the '1 alaiyari in 
a rage, “ that I never went near thy slicep ; and yet thou wilt accuse 
“ me of breaking that one’s leg. (iet about thy business, or 1 will give 
“ thee a good beating !” And, by his gestures, he seemed determined 
to put his threats in execution. The astonished shepherd got into a 
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passion also, and assumed a posture of defiance. They were just 
proceeding to blows, when a man on horseback came up. To him 
they both appealed, to decide the dispute between them ; and the 
shepherd, laying hold of the bridle, requested the horseman to light, 
just for a moment, and to settle the difference between him and the 
beggarly Talaiyari. “ I have oftered him a present of a sheep,” says he, 
because I thought he had done me a service ; and, in requital, he 
will knock me down.” The villager was at the same time preferring 
his complaint, that the shepherd would accuse him of breaking the 
leg of his sheep, when he liad never been near his flock. 

The horseman, to whom they both appealed, happened to be as 
deaf as they ; and did not understand a word that either of them 
said. Hut, seeing them both addressing him with vehemence, he made 
a sign to them to listen to him, and then frankly told them that he 
confessed the liorse he rode was not his own. “ It was a stray that I 
found on the road,” quoth he, and being at a loss, 1 mounted 
him for the sake of expedition. If he be yoiir’s, take him. 11* not, 
‘‘ pray let me preceded, as I am really in great haste.” 

The shepherd and the village hind, each imagining that the horse- 
man had decided in favour of tlie other, became more violent than 
ever ; both cursing him, whom they had taken for their judge, and 
accusing him of partiality. 

At this crisis, there happened to come up an aged Hrahman. 
Instantly they all crowded round him ; shepherd, Talaiyari, and horse- 
man ; each claiming his interposition, and a decision in his favour. 
All spoke together ; every one telling his own talc. Hut the Hrahman 
had lost his hearing also. I know,” said he, ‘‘ you want to compel 
me to return home to her” (meaning his wife) ; “ but do you know 
“ her character ? In all the legions of the devils, I defy you to find 
one that is her equal in wickedness. Since the time I first bought 
her, she has made me commit more sin than it will be in my power 
“ to expiate in thirty generations. I am going on a pilgrimage to 
Kasi (Benares), where I will wash myself from the innumerable 
^ crimes I have been led into from the hour in which I had the mis- 
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fortune to make her my wife. Then will I wear out the rest of my 
days, on «alms in a strange land.” 

Wliile they were all four venting their exclamations, without hearing 
a word ; the horse-stealer perceived some people advancing towards 
them with great speed. Fearing they might be the owners of the 
beast, he dismounted and took to his heels. The sliepherd, seeing it 
was growing late, went to look after his flock ; pouring out curses, as 
he trudged, against all arbitrators, and bitterly complaining that all 
justice had departed from the earth. Then he hethouglit himself of a 
snake that crossed Jii^ path in the morning, as he came out of the 
slieepfold, and which might account lor the troubles he had that day 
experienced. The Talaiyari returned to his load of* grass; and finding 
the laiTie sheep there, he took it on his slioulder, to punisli the 
shepherd for the vexation he had given him ; and tlie aged Ihuhnuui 
pursued his course to a choultry that was not far oil'. A ([uiot night 
and sound sleep soothed his anger in part ; ajul, early in the morning, 
several Hrahmans, his neighbours and rclatiojjs, who Jiad traced him 
out, persuaded him to return home, promisirig to c^ngagii his wife to 
be more obedient and less cjuarrelsome in future*. • 


Talc of the Four si/upfe Brahmaioi, 

In a certain district, proclamation had been made of a Sanmni- 
daiiain being about to be held. This is one of the public festivals 
given by pious ])eople, and sometimes by lliosej in power, to the Brah- 
mans; who, on such occasions, assemble,* in great numbers from 
all (juarters. Four individiuils of’ the cast, from dilhirent villages, all 
going thither, fell in upon the roaii ; and, finding that they were all 
upon the same errand, they agreed to walk in comj)any. A seedier 
happening to meet them, saluted them in the usual way by toucliing 
hands and pronouncing the words, always apj)lied on such occasions to 
Brahmans, of dandam-aripi^ or health to imj lord. Tlie four travellers 
made the usual return, each of tliem pronouncing the customary 
benediction of aniwadam; and, going on, they camu to a well, 
where they quenched tiieir thirst, and reposed themselves in the shade 
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of some trees. Sitting there, and finding no better subject of con- 
versation, one of them- asked the rest, whether they did not remark 
how particularly the soldier had distinguished him, by his. polite 
salutation. “ Yonx !” says another, “ it was not you that he saluted, 
“ but me.” “ You arc both mistaken,” says a third,- “ for you may 
“ remember that, when the soldier smd dandam-arya, ,he cast his 
“ eyes upon me.” “ Not at all,” replied the fourth, “ it was me 
“ only he saluted ; otherwise should I have answered him as- 1 did, by 
“ saying asirvadam ?” 

Each maintained his argument obstinately ; and, as none of them 
would yield, the dispute had nearly come to blows, when the least 
stupid of the tour, seeing what was likely to happen, put an end to 
the brawl by the tbllowing advice : “ How foolish it is in us,” says' he, 
“ thus to put ourselves in a passion ! After we have said all the ill 
“ of one another that we can invent, nay after going stoutly to 
“ fisticuffs, like Sudra rabble, should we be at all nearer to the decision 
“ of our difference? The fittest person to determine the controversy, I 
“ think, would* be the man who occasioned it. The soldier, who 
“ chose to salute one or other of us, cannot be. yet far off. Let us 
“ therefore run after him as quickly as we can, and we shall soon 
“ know for which of us he intended his salutation.” 

The advice appeared wise fo them all, and was immediately adopted. 
The whole of them set off in pursuit of the soldier ; and at last over- 
took him, after running a league, and all out of breath. As soon as 
they came in sight of him, they cried out to him to stop ; and, before 
they had well approached him, they had put him in full possession of 
the nature of their dispute, and prayed him to terminate it by saying, 
to which of them he had directed his salutation. The soldier instantly 
perceiving the nature of the people he had to do with, and being 
willing to amuse himself a little at their expence, coolly replied, that 
he intended his salutation for the greatest fool of all the four ; and 
then, turning on his heel, he continued his journey. 

The Brahmans, confounded with this answer, turned back in silence. 
But all of them had deeply at heart the distinction of the salutation of 
the soldier, and the dispute was gradually renewed. Even the 
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{iwkwrttd4sp8ioii cS the wanrior. cohUtnot prev^t each of them from 
arrogitin^(to hintdfi the pre*«ntn«H.ce «f being noticed by him, to 
the'@3(cltlsion'0f the’ othdts. :'Tlw Ksdahtoftei ^wi^ore ^ow became, 
wMthof the’^r vaa ^theratupidestjdfmch atswage-ias it was, k grew- 
aif ttnm a»tftVeT,i and mnit; have come ta Uowm had not the person 
whb gavf tttefermer adake, Ibb follow the soldMi) {interposed again with 
hia<w4sdom,'’'and spokeiiJafifl^ows.' ' ■ 

' i<>|ilhink myself 'the gi^teat fodl.'of you all. Eacli of you thinks 
« the same thing of himself. And, after a fight, shall we. be nsbit 
ndirer the 'decision of '4he question? Let<ustthereibre/have.aJlittlc 
*<'<pBtimicei'^">We aeci within.. a short distance of iDharmapprJ, whore 
“ there k a chouhi^rat which all .littlnaaBAispSt'ace lisied by thehf^ftds 
<*”hf the village {-jand let ours be judged, hmoiil^^lp ' ' :< -ii- 

'All agreed in the soundness of the. advice; and (having, arrived- at 
the village, they eagerly entered the choidtry, to have their business 
settled by the arbitrators. . < • -hof' •). - 

‘ They could not have come' at a better seaaofi. , The chiefs ,<^f ithp 
district, Btalimahs and others, had^already met in the'chouJtry.jiOnd 
no other icause offering itself, they preceded immediately to that of 
the Brahmans. All the lour advanced into the middle ol the court, 
and stated, that a sharp edntest liaving arisen among them, they.were 
cofrt^ tO have’k decided wkh fairness Vnd impartiality. The court 
desired thttai to proeW^nd explain the grounds of their controversy. 

■ Upon’^^this, orthem stood forward, and related to the assembly 
all that had happened; from their meeting with the soldier to the pre- 
sedl state of the quarrel ; irbicli rested on UMk-superior degree of 
Stupidity of some one of them over the others., ... ' 

The detail created an 'universal shout of laughter.- The president, wJio 
was of a gay disposition, was dieligbted lieyond measure to have li^cn 
in with so diverting wtiinoidenW Buthejmt onfa griwe face, and laid 
it down, as the peculiarity of the causfc> that it could not be determined 
on the testimony of witnesses; and that fo fact there was no other way 
of satisfying tfid'minds of die judges; than by each, in his turn, relat- 
ing some-partlchlM occurrence of his life, on which he could best es- 
tablish his claim to superior folly. He clearly shewed that there could 
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be no other means oC deterministg to which of them the salutation 
of the soldier could justice be awarded. The Brahmans assrated^ 
and upon asjgn hri^g'lh^de tp,^e of them^o begin, and tt^/thc' rest 
to keep, silencej.^e^ first thus commenced hisf oration. , 

“ I am pppiiy provided with clothing.. as?* you see; ^and it is not to 
“ day only that I have .been covered with. rags^ , Afsiidli .md'yery cha- 
“ ritable Brahman merchant once made^ihe a present Of, tnweri pieces 
“ of cloth to attire me; the finest that had ever been seenvin our 
“ lAgragrama*. I sheared them to the otl]^,Braliraans of the village; 
“ who all congratulated me on so fortunate an acquisition. ■ ThejFttold 
“ me it must be the fruit of some good deeds tthatd had. done > in a.pre> 
ceding generation. BeiWlliiyitjthem on; I washed them, according 
“ tp .the custp^ iq^ qrd# to<pwirify,them from the soil of the weaver’s 
“ touch ;,and)^ung thcfn up to (dry, with the ends fastened to two 
“ branches of a. trqc. A dqg then happening to come that way, run 
“ under them«randvl cpuld not discern, whether he was high enough to 
tuych the clothes or not. I asked my children, who were present ; but 
“ they said they were not quite (jprtain. How then was 1 to discover 
“ the fact ? I put ipyself upon all fours, so as to be of thg height of 
“ the dpg,} . and,Hiu that postures 1 1 crawled,, under the clothing; Did 
“ I tpuch it? said I to the children who. were observing me. blEhey an- 
“ swered ‘ No and I was filled with joy at (the news'. .But aft^ re- 
fleeting. awhile, I recollected that thude^ hqdui turnedi up^'laili; - and 
“ that, by elevating it above the rest of hisihddy,. it might wbli have 
“ reached my cloth., s(tTo ascertain that, I fixed a leaf to my rump, 
“ turnipg upwards;, and then, creeping again on all fours; I passed a 
“ second time under the clothing. The children immediately cried 
“ pu^ that the pointiPf the leaf on my back -hadt touched the cloth. 
“ TJhis proved to mefthat the ppint of the dog’s tail-'must hCve done so 
“ too, ai^ that piy, garment was thereforei .polluted. In my rage, I 
“ pulled down the beautiful raiment, and tore it in a thousand pieces; 
“ loading with curses, both thqd<^ and his master. < ; . ■ > i 

“ When this fpolish act was known, I becaiUe the laughing' stock of 
“ all the world; and I was universally treated as a madnUui('ti‘ Even if 
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the dog,’ they all said : ‘ had touched the cloth, and so brought de- 
« fileftient upon itj- iftight not yoa 4 is 4 «b vwahed it a second time, and 
“ 80 have renjoved'the stain? '.Or m^htJyott Hot have given it to some 
“ poor Sudra rather tham tear it in piecfes? After'such egregious folly, 

. “ who will give you dethes another time? This was all true ; for ever 
“ sinccyvvthen fihave beggedictething of any 6ne, the constant answer 
“ hasfbweil, ithat no douhb Itwanted a piece of cloth to pull to pieces” 
He<was gonig on, when a bystander interrupted him by remarking 
thkt 'hfe seemed ‘to undeivtand going on all'4mrs. ” ^ceedingly 
« weiV’ says be, ttiaa you shall see;” and off hdAHllffled’ in' that pos- 
ture, ‘ amidst the unbounded laughter of Xhe spect'atoi^s:''^ ' " 

‘‘ Enough, lenbugh!” said^ the presidoM. "** What ^ve^ both 
“ heard and seen goes a great way: im! his faVour^ 3dt let us now 
“ hear what the next of you has to key foe himself, in^pkoof of his stu- 
“ pidity.” The second accordingly beg%B, by expressing his confi- 
dence, that, if what they had just heard^ppeared to them to bedc- 
servingfof the salutation of the soldier, what lie had to say would change 
that opinion. ■ <(1)1 

“ Having got my hair and beard shavoit one day,’’i he contimied, 

“ in order to appear decent- at a public festival of < the' 'Brahmans (the 
“ Samanadanam),.’ which had been proclaimed through all the district^ 

“ I desired my wife to give the bkrber a penny for his trouble. She 
“ heedlessly , gasre himha couple. ‘ I asked of hint to give me one of 
“ them badd; but heftefused.' ’Upon that we quarrelled, and began 
“ to (fouse each other ; but ihe barber at length pacihed m^, by offer- 
“ ing, in consideration* of the double fee, to shave tny wife- also. I 
“ thought this at I fair wi^ of settling the difference between us. But 
“ my wife, heating tHe ffroposal, and seeing the barber in earnest, tried 
“ to make her escape by flight. I took hold of Itev and forced her to 
“ sit-down, while he ‘shaved ‘her ‘poll in the same manner as they serve 
« widows.' Dufir^ the operation, she cried' out* bittifirly ; but I was 
“ inexorable, thinking it less hard tbaC my wife should be close shaven 
“ than that my penny should be given away for nothing. When the 
“ barber had finished, I let her go, and she retired immediately to a 
" place of concealment, pouring down curses on me and the barber. He 
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« took his departur&j wd jnveeting loyjippther in ihi# <pld her 
« what he had done j which ipadt ,h€9- hasten^tp *0 inquire 

« into . 1 * 0 ipqtrage ; rind whhUiShe.Bawsjwitb. heri,pt»n. i^ps that it was 
« all tijie^' she alaoiloadotl. inc, with inve<^iS8e»fi.r u<«i >>*' • ' ' ■■■'• u 
« The bfober published ev.ery wher<ftjwhat ^*#d. happened at our 
“ house; and the villain ladd^d Wjtjfeifc aloryM iltbatt fcfhadcfoaught/i-her 
‘‘*with another mto, which was l*e/carf(teroC *ny hav*iiigiJber Slaved; 
« and people were no doubt expecting> apecarding to^in; custotui in 
“ such a.case, ..tOtB0e hef mounted on thO asi)i,witb(he?i face turupd-to- 
« wards the tail.rjiiTheytame running to toy .dwelling from Ml quarters, 
and! actually brought an ass tO'^make ;|be: usual; ejliibition in<.the 
<<«8treets^! The iseport TSoatt! ireadied my:fetherrinnlaw,i who lived at a 
♦ 1 ‘idistance ofl ten OB' fcydve leagues,) and he, w^th his wife, came also 
« toito^^iinto -thpiffifiair., Seeing their poor daughter in that 
« ^aded‘ stotelraBd being Mprised of, the only reason ; they reproached 
“ hmJ most bitbMily j iWhicli^upatiently endured, being conscious that 
“ '"Iwhs'.in the wrongii'iiThey persisted, however, to take her wit* them, 
« and kept her car^ly concealed from every eye for four whole years ; 
f< when at length' .they restored her to me. t ^ ' 

“ This 'Ikrttasaocident mad&v.ine-.'lo8e tha Samaradanam, for which I 
•“ ‘had; been preparing by a^faat< of thrae ddys ; artd ^ 'gfost raor- 

“ tt i^**^**^" to me to be excluded froin><itl asjJL understood that- it was 
“ a m«st spkndidi enteitaihmenb j-flAnothtffltfflamarftdstPIton tr.as< an- 
« nooncedito be held ten days afterWard6, abiwhich Ircxpected to make 
« up for toy loss. But I was received with tbe. hisseS of six hundred 
“ Brahmans, whoiseiaedmy pecsont: and' insisted on my. giving up, the 
« accomplice of my wife; ithat he might be, projsiecu^d and punished, 
« imcording to the. severe rules of the cast.^,;* • ' i, ,,iu 

*• I solemnly attested her innocence, ■ and told the real cause of the 
« shaving of her hair ; when an universal burst of surprise topk place ; 

every one exclaiming, how naonstrouSiit was that a, married woman 
“ should’ be so degraded, without having comn^ted the. crime of 
“ adultery ! Either this man, they said, topst be » liar, or he is the 
“ greatest fool on the face of the earth « Such I dare say, gentlemen, 
« you will think me ; and I am sure you will consider my folly,” (look- 
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ing here with great disdain on the first speaker) « as being tar superior 
“ t^thatof>the‘reoderof*body ’C'h>tMing.”'i‘> , 

^he <^rt agreed that the'apeaker^had'iput.Hn a very strong case ; 
but justice .required that 'the other 'two ’should' also be heard. The 
third •claittittiit -was <iddeed burning with impatience for his turn ; and, 
as soon^M he>had perfoissioh; be^thus began. 

« 'fify'oatlke was ofiginaHy Andrttya. Now, all the world call me 
“ Betel AnUntyu; and twill tell you how thik nickname arose. 

“ My wife, having bean^ long detained at he# father’s house, on ac- 
" cotfhtof her youth, had cohabited with me butttbbut a month ; when, 
“ to bed one'OVening, I happened to say, carelessly 1 believe, 

“ that all women were prattlers. ^ oretopted, that she knew men 
“ who were not less prattlers thui wonteo. . perceived at once tha * 
“ she alluded to myself J and beingtsomewhat piqued at the sharpness 
“ of her retort, I said, Now let ns see which of us aliall speak first. 
“ ‘ Agreed,’ quoth she ; ‘ but what shall the lospr forfeit ?’ A leaf of 
“ betelj said I ; and our wager being thus -agreed^ we both addressed 
oyrselveS to sleep without speaking another wbrd.' ; 

“ Next morning as we did not appear<atOur usualllufhr, alter seme 
“ interval, they called us, iaut got' no answer. They again caUbil, and 
“ then 'reared '-stoutly at thfe door; but with no 'success. Thei. alarm 
“ began to spread in ^the house.*) They began to fear that we had 
“ died suddcMy^ ThO' carpisnter was called with his tools / 1 The 
** door of'-biur rdom''bits> forced' open; and, whien they getiiu, they 
“ were not* a little surprised 'to ‘find both of us bfoad awake, in good 
^ health, and abQur ease, though’witbout the feculty of spaedh/ My 
** mother was gteatfy alarmed, and gave loud vent to her grief. All 
the Brahmans in the villr^, of both sexes, assembled, to the number 
“ -of one hundred'; and, after close examination, every, one drew his 
<< own' conclusion on .the accident which was suppdbed to have be- 
<< fellen us. Ihe'greater dumber were of opinion, that it could have 
“ arisen only from the malevolence of some enmny, who had availed 
‘‘ himself of 'magical iMantations to injure us. For this reason a 
« famous magician was called, to counteract the effects of the witch- 
“ crafi;, and to remove it. As sotm as he came, after stedfastly con- 
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“ teni plating us for some time, he began to try our pulses, by put- 
“ ting his finger on our wrists, on our temjiles, on the heart, and on 
“ various other parts of the body ; and, after a great variety of gri- 
“ maces, the remembrance of which excites my laughter, as often as I 
“ think of him, he decided that our malady arose wholly from the ‘effect 
“ of malevolence!. I le even gave the name of the particular devil that 
“ possessed my wife and me, and rendered us dumb. He added that 
“ this devil was very stubborn and difficult to lay ; and that it Would 
“ cost three or four pagodas, for the expence of the offerings neces- 
“ sary for compelling him to fly. 

“ My relations, who were not very opulent, were astonished at the 
“ grievous imposition which the magician had laid on. Yet, rather 
“ than we should contimio dumb, they consented to give him whatso- 
“ ever should be necessary for the expence of his sacrifice ; and they 
“ farther promised, that they would reward him for his trouble, as 
“ soon as the demon by whom we were possessed should be expelled. 

“ He was on the point of commencing his magical operations, when 
“ a brahman, one of our friends who was present, maintained, it^op- 
“ position to*the opinion of the magician and his assistants, that 
“ our malady was Uot at all. the effect of witchcraft, but arose from 
“ some simple and ordinary cause ; of which he had seen several in- 
“ stances; and he undertook to cure us without any expence. 

“ He took a chafing dish filled with* burning charcoal; and heated 
“ a small bar of gold very hot. This he took up with pincers, and ap- 
“ plied to the soles of my feet, then to. my elbows, and tfie crown of 
“ my head. I endured these cruel operations, without lliewing the least 
^ “ symptom of pain, or making any complaint ; being determined to 
“ bear any thing, and to die, if necessary, rather than lose the wager 
“ I had laid. 

“ ‘ Let us try the effect on the woman,’ said .the doctor, astonished 
“ at my resolution and apparent insensibility. And immediately, 
“ taking the bit of gold, well heated, he applied it to the sole of her 
“ foot. She was not able to endure the pain for a moment, but in- 
“ stantly screamed out ; ‘ Appa, enough !’ and, turning to me, ‘ I have 
“ lost my wager,’ she said ; ‘ there is your leaf of betel.’ Did I not 
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tell you, said I, taking the leaf, that you would be the first to speak 
“ out, and that you would prove by your own conduct that 1 was right 
in saying yesterday, when we went to bed, that women are babblers ? 

‘‘ Every one was surprized at the whole proceeding; nor could any of 
them coipprehend the meaning of* what was passing bet ween my wife 
and me; until I explained the kind of wager we had inad(' overnight, 
before going to sleep, ‘ What!' they exclhimed, ‘ was it for a leaf of 
betel tliat you have spread this alarm through your own house, and the 
whole village? for a leaf of betel, that \ on shewed such constancy, and 
sullered burning from the feet to the head upwards? Never in the 
world was there seen such folly!’ And from that time I have been 
conslauUy knowm by the name of Betel Anantya." 

The narrative being finished, tln^ Court were of opinion 4hat so 
transceiulaiit a piee(‘ of folly gave him high pretensions in the de|>einl- 
um suit ; but it was necessary, first, to bear the fourth and last of the 
suitors ; who tluis nddrossod tlic'in ; 

“ The niiiidon to wlioni I was betrothed, having remained six or 
“ seven \ears at her fiitlier’s liouse, on aecount of her voiifh, we were 
“ at last apprized that she was become marria<>:('ahh? ; and .her parents 
informed mine lliat she wjis in a siliiatioii to iiilfil all the duties of a 
“ wife, and niij'iit tlu!ret()re join lier hushand. iMy mother, hein^j: at 
“ that time sick, and the house of my father-iii-law l)eiM;f at tin* dis- 
“ tauce of live or six leagues tioni ours, she was not al)lc! to muh?rtak(! 
“ tlu; journey. She therefore eonmiitted to myself the duty oi’ hriiijr- 
“ iiig home my wile, and eounselled me so to conduct inyseil, in words 
“ and actions, that they might not se<‘ that I was only a brute. 
“ ‘ Knowing thee as I do,’ said my mother as 1 took leave of her, ‘ I 
“ am very distrustful of thee.’ Ihit 1 |)romis(‘(l to he on my good In*- 
“ haviour ; and no I departe<l. 

“ I was well received by my father-in-law, who gave a great feast 
“ to all the Brahmans of the village on the occasion. He made me 
“ stav three days, during which there «^as nothing hut /(■siivlly. At 
“ leno-th, the lime oi’ our departure having arrived, he siiffcred my 
“ wife and myself to leave him, after pouring out blessings on us both, 
and wishing us a long and happy life, enriched with a numcr(»us pos- 
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« teritx- Wtea “ 

« if to faa4i^^e e^^ ^ ^ %iB a i ^ ^ aw|ited^ r ;?:v 

4 ~ Ifews *^i vg” spl^tice* *?P** 

« ',ke^#t^s8 a sandy plain of moi^ tjwn two l«g^ |Wd, 

Jj^-^^atied by the burning sun, soych^ 

« wiife,w^o being brougJit ';pp top tenj^y in hey^^|ifrgh<^fi>^as 

‘‘^ot accustomed to such, '|evere4trials. ?*^i^®tng 

i‘,iwb^to g9 9^ 

„ »“d knew notjW^^t^tep to take,; ^hen 

«^^ j pg^f Qhyn <;^me up, tr^ejlpg the contrary way, ^Hp Ijad a strain 
loa(J,ed ,wi<i|jfrMious mercha|?^.ize.i I ran to meet 
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i^jjig^flnd tnld ca^^^ of my anxiely with tears m my eyes; 

“ me .with his good jdvice, iu the distressing 

“ circutnstances in whph I was placed* IJe immediately an^Mfered, 
aP^.M®^^an, such aa my wife yras, could^ither 
*^‘j;emf)if^^ »" her journey, und^, sp hot ^ *nn, 

' “ e^iposed p pertain death. Rather thmr ^t I ^ould 

(Wd ■»" ikfi.,'>l??rf.»f ¥"8 •“HfM.;"*' >“™8 

«,kpiSsh®t my^^^^.and bu^eld guflty of pne of thg fivp crjpps which 
« fVi^ i^^hpana , esteem ^e mort^pi^pns, he advised me to |pye|hei 
A tp bjm, and then be would mount her on one of his cattle, and take 
‘‘ ,her<^oog v(ith ^m- Tliat I should be a lopr, hfe , Emitted ; but 
« all Siin^' considered, it was better to lose her, witfi the m^t of 
saved her life, j^an equally to lose her, under the sus^pion 
. of being, her pi^rdpr^r! ‘ ^^r trinj^ts,’ ^^e said, ‘ may be worth 

these twenty, andjgive^|mp ^ur w^e. 

’ Xto mepha^t’y,, arguments appeared pi^nsweraoler so I yielded 
‘^to them, an^ .delivered to him my wife, whom he placed on one of 
“ ,his bq^pxen, and continued his jomney^without. delay. .1 conUnucd 
mine) alsjv an^jgot home in the evening ei^ust^ with hunger, ^nd 
fi^igue, i^^(|j with my feet idtaost roasted with ^the bumiUg.i^d, over 
‘‘ which l had walked the greater part of the day. ^ 

« FjightPUpdjtq see ^a^one,,‘ Where is your wife?’ a-i^my rno- 
^;,ther..,.X^Ye thing ^h^ had hanpened/rom 
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« the time I left her. I spoke of the agreeable and courteous manner in 
“ whigh my father-in-law had received me, and how, by some delay, we 
“ had been overtaken by the scorching heat of the sun at noon, so as rbai 
“ my wife must have been suffocated, and myself suspected of her murder, 
“ had we proceeded ; and that I had preferred to sell her to a merchant 
“ who met us, for twenty pagodas. And I shewed my mother the money. 

“ When, I had done my mother fell into an ecstacy of fury. She 
“ lifted up her voice against me with cries »>f rage, and overwhelmed 
“ me with imprecations and awful curses. Having given way to these 
“ first emotions of despair, she sunk into a more moderate tone. 
“ ‘ What hast thou done, wretch !’ said she * what hast thou done ! 
“ sold thy wife, hast thou ! delivered her to another man ! A Brahma- 
“ nari is become the concubine of a vile merchant ! Ah ! What will 
“ her kindred and ours say when they hear the tale of this brutish stu- 
“ pidity, of folly so unexampled and degrading 

“ The relations of my wife were soon informed of the sad adventure 
« that had befallen their unhappy girl. Tliey came over to attack me, 
“ and would certainly have murdered me, and my innocent mother, if 
we had not both made a sudden escape. Having no direct object to 
“ wreak their vengeance upon, they Irrought the matter before the 
“ chiefs of the cast, who unanimously fined me in two hundred pa- 
“ godas, as a reparation to my father-in law, and issued a prohibition 
“ against so great a fool being ever allowed to take another wife; do 
“ nouncing the penalty of e.xjrulsion from the cast, against any one 
« who should assist me in such an attempt. I was therefore con- 
“ demned to remain a widower all my life, and to pay dear for my 
« folly. Indeed, I should have been excluded for ever from my cast, 
« but for the high consideration in which the memory of my laU; father 
« is still held, he having lived respected by all the world. 

“ Now that you have heard one specimen of the many follies of my 
« life, I hope you will not consider me as beneath those who have 
« spoken before me ; nor my pretensions altogether undeserving of the 
« salutation of the soldier.” 

The heads of the assembly, several of whom were convulsed with 
laughter while the Brahmans were idling their histories, decided, after 
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hearing them all, that each had given such absolute proofs of folly as 
to be entitled, in justice, to a superiority in his own way ; that each 
of them therefore should be at liberty to. call himself the greatest 
fool of all, and to attribute to himself the salutation of the soldier. 
Each of them having thus gained his suit, it was recommended to them 
all to continue their journey, if it were possible, in amity. The de- 
lighted llrahmaris rushed out of court, each exclaiming that he had 
gained his cause. 

Tale of Aj)aji, Prime Minuter of King Kruhnaraija. 

Although the composition I am now about to describe be placed in 
the list of talcs, yet it is believed to be founded on historical truth ; 
the memory of the good King Krishnaraya, and his faithful minister 
Apaji, being still held in reverence among the Hindus. They flou- 
rished a short time anterior to the first invasion of the country by the 
Muhammadans; and their sole ambition was tomakc their subjects happy. 
But, whether history or tale, the narrative affords a good illustration of 
the customs and usages of tlie people. 

In the happy times, when the race of Hindus was governed by native 
Princes, one of their monarchs, called Krislmaraya, bore rule over one 
of the n>ost extensive and richest provinces of that vast country. His 
only study was to gain tlie respect and love of liis people, by render- 
ing them happy ; and, with that view, he was particularly solicitous to 
admit none into his service or counsels but men whose experience 
and prudence would insure a wise administration of the state. His 
prime minister Apaji, stood highest in his confidence, because, with 
many other excellent qualities, he possessed the happy talent of dis- 
playing truth in entertaining and striking allegories. 

One day, when at the court of his master, nothing of greater import- 
ance being under consideration, the King proposed to him the follow- 
ing question. 

I have often heard it said, Apaji. that men in their civil and 
“ religious usages, only follow a beaten track ; and that the form of 
worship, or of other customs, being once established, continues, to be 
“ blindly acted upon by the undiscerning multitude, however absurd 
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“ and ridiculous it may be. I desire that you will prove to me the 
“ truth of that opinion, and show me the justice of the trite adage 
“ so constantly employed tltroiigh the whole country, ‘ .Jana Mnnilu, 
“ Jatra Marulu,’ the meaning of which 1 take to be ; Is it the men (tr 
“ their customs that are ridiculous?” 

Apaji, with his usual modesty, promisc'd the King to apply him- 
self to the solution of that ])roverbial (]uesiion, and to give his answer 
in a few days. 

After the King had dismissed his council. Apaji wholly occupied 
with the (piestiou which his masim- had givem him to resolve, went 
home, taking with him the shepherd who had the care of the Kings 
flock; a man of a gross and rough nature, as those of his profession 
generally are. He thus addressed him: “ HiMir me, Kiiruba ; you 
“ must instantly lay aside your shepherd’s clothing, and put on that of 
“ a Sannyasi or I’enitent, whom you an' to represent tor a certain tune. 
“ You will begin, by rubbing your whole body with ashes. You will 
« then take in one hand, a hamhoo rod with seven knots, and, in (he 
other, the jiitcher, in which a penitent always carries Ins water. 
Under your arm, you will take the antelope skin, on which persons 
“ of that profession must always sit. 'I'liis being done, go without 
“ delay to the mountain nearest to this town, and entca- the cavern in 
“ the middle of the hill, which every one knows, (ioiiig to the far- 
« ther end of it, you will sprea.l the anti'Iope skin on the ground, and 
“ sit down upon it, in the manner of a peiiilenl. ^ our ('.yes must be 
“ fixed on the ground, while one hand keeps your nostrils shut, and 
o the other is resting on the crown of yoiir lieail. Ihit be careful to 
o perform your part well, and sec- that you do not betray me. It may 
o hapiicu that the King himself, with all his retinue, and vast miiltl- 
« tudes of people, may go to see you ; hut, whether I, or m the 
o Khvr himself, shall be there, you must remain immoveable m the 
» nosture which I have descrilied. And, whatever pain you may 
o suffer, even if they shall pluck up all your hairs one by one, you 
« must apiiear to feel as little as if you were dead; complaining of 
« nothing, attending to nothing; looking at nobody, speaking to nobody. 
« There, shepherd ! That is what 1 demand of thee. And if thou 
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“ ■ transgress my orders, in the slightest degree, thy life shall answer for 
« it ; but if on the contrary thou shalt execute them as I expect, thou 
“ shalt be most liberally rewarded.” 

The ptror shepherd, having been all his life accustomed only to feed 
his shefep, had no ambition to change his employment for thatof a San- 
nyasi ; but his master’s commands were uttered in so determined a 
tone, that he saw any attempt of his to alter them to be altogether 
useless, and therefore prepared to yrlay the part of the Penitent. Every 
thing being in order, he betook himself to the c^ave appointed, with the 
resolution of executing the orders ot his master. 

Apaji, in the meantime, went to the palace, where he Ibnnd the 
King already surrounded by his courtiers. Having approached him, 
he addressed him to this effect ; 

« Great King! While you are occupied in the midst of your wise 
“ counsellors with the means of making your subjects happy, 1 am 
** under the necessity of interrupting you, by announcing to you the 
« most happy news, and that (ho «lay is arrived when the gods, de- 
“ lighted with your virtues, have chosen to give you a signal proof of their 
« protection and favour. At (he tiine I am now speaking, a great 
“ wonder is exhibited in your kingdom, and very near your own pa- 

lace. In the middle of the mountain, which is but at a short distance 
** from your capital, there is a cave, in which a holy ])enitent, descended 
“ without doubt from the dwelling place of the great Vishnu, has taken 
“ up his abode. In profound meditation on the ])erfections of Para- 
“ Brahma, he is wholly insensible to all terrestrial objects. He has no 
“ other nourishment than the air which he breathes, and noiie ot the 
** objecHs that affect the five senses make the slightest impression on 
“ him. In a word, it may be truly said, that the body alone of this 

great personage resides in this lower vvorhl, whilst his souh his 
“ thoughts, and all his affections, arc closely united to the divinity. 
« I have no doubt that the gods, in sending him to visit your king- 
“ dom, have deigned to give you an unequivocal proof of their favour 
d and kindness to you and your people.” 

' The King and all his court listened, with earnest attention, and re- 
mained for some time looking at each other in deep amazement. At last 
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the King, with their unanimous concurveuce, iletenuinal to visit the 
illustrious stranger, and implore his blessing. He went accordingly, 
in magnificent procession, with his court and troops attending. The 
royal trumpets sounded in all parts, to annoumo tlie ohjecl ot* the visit, 
and invite ail persons whatever to attend. As they caint'. near the 
mountain, the numbers encreased ; and, iu*ver beibre, liad such an 
assembly been seen, lilverv face was chei'rful, and every lu'arl re’n)iced 
to have lived to see so distinguished a |)crsonyg‘e upon earth. 

The King and the splendid throng luul ascended the mountain, 
and approached the cave wliere the pretended Sannyasi lived, in 
deep seclusion from the world, and in intimate union with the d(‘ity. 
The King, already penetrated with religious ;iwe, entered the lti>ly re- 
treat, witli marks of* suhmission and revi‘reuce in his deineanonr. I'herc 
he saw the object of his inspect, in a remote ( onier. 1 le pans(‘d a while, 
and gazed at him in sileuc(\ Jt was a human form he saw, silling on 
the skin of an antelope, with a pitcher of* wati'i* on one side, and a 
seven knotted batnhoo rod on tln^ oiIkm*. Its h(‘ad hung down, and its 
eyes were fixed on the ground. Oiuj hand k('pf i\\c nostrils s|mt, and 
the other rested on its lu‘ad. Its body seemed as motionless as the 
rock on which it lay. 

The King was struck with rcver(.*ntial dread. He dn*w nc'ar to the 
penitent; and thrice lie proslratc‘d Inmseil at liis fi'et, and tliea ad- 
dressed him in tlu'se terms: 

Miglitv IVniU'nt ! lllesscid h(i my destiny wliich has prolonged rny 
“ existence to this day, wlieii 1 have the iiu*\pr('s.sil)le felicity of sc(*ing 
yonr holy feel. What i now behold, with mine own eyes, inlinitely 
exceeds the public renown which emblazons your virtues. The lia[)- 
pinessof this hour, 1 know not whence it comes. Tlie few good deeds 
I have perf*orined, in the present g(au‘rat ion, are surely inadequate 
‘‘ to so distingiii.slujd a favour; and I can attribute it only to the merits 
“ pf mv amxistors, or to some signal work which I maj^ hav(i hopn cna- 
bled to perform in a preceding genc‘ralion, tlie jnemory of* which I 
no longer retain. But, however that may be, the hour in which I 
‘‘ now first see your hallowed feet is far Uie happiest of my life. Hence- 
forth, I can liave nothing to wish for in this world. It is enough 
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for any mortal to have seen those sacred feet ; for, so beatific a vision 
will blot out all the sins I have committed in this and all preceding 
generations. Now am I as jjurc as the sacred stream of the Ganges, 
and I have nothiim* more to wish for on earth.” 

The counterfeit penitent received the flattering speech of the mo- 
narch without emotion, and inflexibly maintained his posture. The 
numerous spectators were amazed, and could only whisper to each 
other, what a great being tliat must be, who could hear the submissive 
addresses of such a King, without deigning to cast a glance of appro- 
bation towards him. Well might it be said, they thought, that the 
body only of the holy penitent remained upon the earth, while his 
thoughts, his sentiments and his soul had been reunited to Para- 
Brahma. , 

King Krishnaraya continued to gaze with admiration, and tried by 
farther flattering and compliment, to gain but a single look of the 
Sannyasi ; but tlui peniteiit continued absorbed in thought. 

Ihc King was tlien aI)out to take liis leave; but the minister 
Apaji interposed. (ireat Monarch,” he said, having come so far to 
visit this holy personage, who will henceforth be the object of public 
‘‘ veneration, and not having ^et received his benediction, it would bo 
“ desirable at least, to have some memorial of him, to j)reserve as a pre- 
ciotis relic; it it were no more than one of the hairs, which grow so 
profusely on his body,” 

The King approved the advice of his minister, and immediately ad- 
vanced, and neatly plucked a hair from the shaggy breast of the San- 
nyasi. lie put it to his lips and kissed it I shall enshrine it,” said 
he, in a box ot gold, which 1 shall always wear suspemded to my neck, 
as the most precious of my ornaments. It shall be my talisman 
‘‘ against all accidents, and the source of perpetual good.” 

The ministers and other courtiers, who were about the King, fol- 
lowed his example ; and each |)Iucked a hair from tlie breast of tlie 
penitent, to be preserved as a holy relic. The innumerable multitude, 
who were spread over the mountain, gradually learned what was going 
on in the cave. Every one burned with desire to be possessed of so 
precious a memorial. Each plucked his relic, till the tortured shep- 
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herd had not a hair left on his body. But he ehdured his sufieriin^s 
witli heroic fortitude ; and never winced, nor altered his stedlast look. 

On his return to the palace, the Kin^ infbnned his wives of all that 
had passed, and shewed them the relic he had hvou^ht iVmn the 
breast ol the Sannyasi. They heard and looked with curiositY and 
wonder, and sorely lamented that the rigorous rules preseiihi'd to 
the sex liad not permitted them to accompany their husl)and to the 
cave, and to share in the ji^eneral happint'ss and jov, bv visit inj^ the 
holy man. But the King might, as the greatest of favours, graciously 
permit the famous penitent to be broughf to the palace, that they also 
might have tjie happiness ol* seeing him, and of selecting a hair troiu 
his body with their own hands. 

Tlu' King made many dilficulties, but at last (‘onsenled to imkdgo 
the wishes of his wives; and, being desirous, at tiu' sanu' time, to do 
honour to the Sannvasi, he ordered out l\is whole court, with his troops 
of horse and foot, to serve for an escort. On arriving at the cave, 
which was still surroundixl by a |)ai1 of the* multitud(‘, who had not yd 
got their hairs, the four chiefs ot* tlu* cavalcadi* went m|) to him, and 
having unfolded tlu* nature of their mission, they took up (lu* motion- 
less ])cnitent in their arms, and placi'd him in asu])erl) new |)alan(juin, 
in the same posture* in which the\ found him in tlu? cave*. 

The shepherd sat innnoveabli* in (lu* palaiupun, still ki'i‘|)ing uj) the 
appearanci* of a Saninasi in conU*mplat ion, and was c'ondncted in state 
through the streets ol* tlu* cit\, in tlu! miilst of an imm(‘nse concoiuse 
of people, who made the air r(*sound wit h tlu*ir rejoicings. The poor 
shepherd, in the nu*antiine, who had eaten nothing i’or two days, during 
which his whole skin had been lac(*rat(*d aiul torn by lUv. perpetual 
plucking of the hairs, felt but little (*njoyment from the triumph, and 
would have betrayed the plot, but for the dread ol bis masters anger. 
Win should I,” lu* would say to himself, carry on a (rick like tjiis 
‘‘ in the midst ortormeiit and pain ? I would be in the conipany of my 
sheep, and hear tigers roaring in tlu* woods, rather than he deaf- 
“ cned with (he noise of their acclamations. Had I been with rr>y 
flock, I should have had three good meals before now ; wherc^ 
two days of fasting, I know not when I may be relieved,” 
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While such thoughts were passing in his mind, they strived at the 
palace, and he was immediately introduced into a superb apartment, 
where he received a visit from the Princesses. They prostrated them- 
selves* one by one at his feet ; and after a pause of silent admiration, 
eadi of them would have a hair also, to be enshrined, like their hus- 
band’s, in a box of gold, and to be worn continually, as the most precious 
ornament. It may be supposed that, after so much pincing and pluck- 
ing, it would be no easy matter to find any thing remaining on the hide 
of the poor shepherd ; and in fact it was not without carefully explor- 
ing various creases and tbldl! that each lady could be accommodated 
with a relic. At last, they concluded their devout visit, and retired ; 
leaving the shephdVd still maintaining his inflexible attitude of contem- 
plation ; from which he was at length relieved by the King giving 
orders,, that the Sannyasi should be left alone all night, in order to 
enjoy repose, after so much fatigue and suffering. 

But Apaji found a secret entrance by which he introduced himself 
in the night to the huijgry and smarting shepherd; and thus he ad- 
dressed him in soothing accents : “ Kuriibu ! the period of your pro- 
« bstion is accomplished. You have well performed the part I set down 
« for you, and you have fulfilled my expectations. I promised you a re- 
“ componco and you shall not be disappointed. In the meantime, put 
“ off that dress, and' resume your coarse woollen cambali. Get some- 
“ thing to eat, and go to bed, as you have need ; and, in the morning, 
“ go out as usual with your sheep.” 

The shepherd did not wait a second bidding, but quickly got into the 
fidds, resolved not to act the Sannyasi any more. 

Early next morning, the King went with his retinue to renew his 
humble salutations to the holy penitent. They found him not, and 
they remained astonished for a while. But, bn reflection, their vener- 
ation was augmented, for they could not doubt that it was some divinity, 
under a human form, who had come amongst them,' on a temporary 
visit, to convince them of his being their protector ; and had returned; 
in the night, to his heavenly abode. The advent and departure of this 
wonder were the only subject of conversation in court, town and coun- 
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try for sevaral days. Then it gradually grew stale, and at last was but 
occasionally remenobered, like any other antiquated miracle. • . 

A good while afterwards, when Apaji was one day at court, the 
King put him in mind of the old proverb of Jana Manilu, Jafra Mn~ 
ruiu, and asked liim whether he still thought that a people tbllowe<l a 
particular track, merely because it happened to be laid down for them, 
and that, however ridiculous the ceremony and usages of a nation 
might be, those who practised tlu'm were still more ridiculous. 

Apaji, who waited only for an opportunity like this, to enter oti 
his favourite speculation ; and having obtained ])crmission to express 
himself without reserve, thus adilresseil the King : 

“ Great King ! your own conduct some days ago decided this ques- 
“ tion, when you condescended to visit the cave in the mountain, and 
“ the pretended Sannyasi who was there. You havt; allowed me to 
“ speak without constraint, and I will therefore confess that the vener- 
“ able penitent was no other than the shepherd, who has been all his 
“ life employed in keeping my sheep : a Ix'ing so rough and iinciilti- 
“ vated as to approach msirly to utter stupidity. Such is the person- 
“ age whom you and your court, upon my soli* testimony, have treated 
« with honours, almost divine, and hav<; elevated to the rank of a 
« deity. The muititude, without exanunation, havo l)lindly t()IIow«l 
“ your example, and, without any knowledge of the ol)j(>ct of its ado- 
“ ration, run with you into the ex<a;ss of fanatical zeal, in favour of 
“ a keeper of sheep, a low-born man, uneducated and almost a 15x>l. 
« From this striking instance, you- must l)e satished, that public insti- 
“ tutions are matters of example and habit, and that we ought to direct 
“ our ridicule of the absurd usiiges of a country, not so much against 
“ the usages themselves, as against those who practise them.” 

The King', like a wise sovereign, took in good part the st« 3 nuous ef- 
forts which his minister had boldly adopted to enlighten him on mat- 
ters so important and abstruse, and continued to repose upon him as 
his most faithful subject and friend. 
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CHAP. XI. 

OF THE MILITARY SYSTEM OF INDIA. 


I OUGHT pcrliaps, in prudence, to close my description of the Hindu 
people and their customs, with the last chapter. Aly profession will 
justly appear to disqualify me from {giving a lull or satisfactory account 
of what relates to the subject of war. At the same time, as almost the 
whole of their,public monuments, religious and profane, represent the 
image of war, and all their histories are filled with military details, a 
few remarks on that subject will not be deemed inconsistent with the 
nature of my work. 

The cast of Kshatriya^ or Kings, and that oi Rcf/japutras^ or descendants 
of Kings, were at one time the exclusive possessors of authority and go- 
vernment in the»various countries of India ; and to them the trade of 
war exclusively belonged. No others had a right to enrol themselves 
in the profession of arms. 

The Hindu customs have undergone a great change in this particular. 
The ambition of conquerors has ovefste])ped and subverted those primi- 
tive rules of their institution. At present, there are few Kings to be 
seen of that cast, from which, in right of birth, they ought all to spring. 

In India, as well as every where else, territory becomes the inheritance ^ 
df the str(yigest, and in most of the provinces Princes of base extraction 
haVe, by boldness or cunning, raised themselves to the throne. 

Tlie right of bearing arms, which, in early times, belonged only to 
the Rajaputras, is now universal ; and all casts, from the BraJimans down 
to the Pariahs, may now become soldiers. Sometimes, Brahmans are 
found commanding armies, and sometimes, particularly in the Mahratta 
service, standing in the ranks. 
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Although the rules and practices followed by the Hindus seem to 
have been intended to enervate the natural courage, and to oppose 
insurmountable obstacles to the other (pialities good soUIut/ vet 
the art of war amongst them appears as old as any other of their 
institutions; and, as a profession, it originally' liad, with them, (he 
preference which it merited. In the scale of society, it had (he 
second rank, and stood immediately after the j)riesthood, who had 
the pre-eminence due to those functions which place them between 
god and the human race. 

Next to the Ilrahmans, tlu' soldiers enjoyed the higliest privileges 
of any other citizens. Si^me of tliose privileges wen^ common to 
them with the Brahmans ; such as the high distinction ol* being per- 
mitted to read the Vedas, the right of being invested with the 
triple cord, and some others which the Brahmans conceded to tlumi, 
in consideration, no doubt, 6f the , great benefits which they, as weil 
as the society at large, derived from their service's. 

But although the professioii of arms was known and honoured 
among the Hiiulns of ancient times, and although the history of no 
country i’urnislies so many exarn|)les ot* wars, con(|m:sts, sic'ges, l)attles, 
victories, and dedeats, as (hat of India, in old (hough lid)ulous 
periods ; yet it must bo admitted that thtac^ is prol)ably no nation on 
earth where, tliough less honoured, the art was not ladlivated with 
greater advantage and success. 

Until the era of the modern invasions, by those? lierce and sanguinary 
conquerors, who, at the lieatl ol* their warlike and barbarous hordes, 
passed the mountains of the north to lay waste? the fertile* and peaceful 
provinces of India, in unelating theni wiili the innoe?ent blood of a 
harmless race, whose uiidefendeel territories they usurpeil as lawful 
spoil ; until then, the art of war was but in its infancy in Inelia, and 
the same UvS it had been for three tliousanel years. T/ie feeble 
resistance they made te> the^se ferocious conejuere>rs wlu) so iin\ve)rthily 
used the right of the sword, and who, (a tliousand times worse than 
the swarms of locusts which frecjuently spread dismay over the land by 
devouring the sources of existence,) carried desolation arul death 
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wherever they directed their course, sufficiently proves the inferiority 
of the Hindu in discipline and courage. 

Their wars are of three sorts : those of fabulous times, those of the 
ancient Kings, and those of modern date. In speaking of the last, 
I must premise, that I profess to treat only of such as were carried on 
by the Princes of the country with each other, before the experience 
of European tactics and skill had induced them to admit foreigners 
ifito their armies, for the purpose of being trained and disciplined by 
their superior abilities. This arose from their ambition, or rather from 
their narrow comprehension and dim perce|)tion of their own true 
interests, which hindered them from seeing the darters which, sooner 
or later, must result from admitting such dangerous auxiliaries int6 
their service. What I shall observe upon is antecetlent to that epoch ; 
which, I believe, does not go back more than sixty or seventy years. 

I do not at all touch upon the fabled wars of their gods, with each 
other, or against the giants, which arc so tc'diousiy given in their 
books ; because they are entitled to no more attetition than a sick 
person in a fit of delirium. 'I'hey would introduce us to armies of 
giants, whose heads reached the stars, riding on elephants of a size adt;- 
quate to their high stature. One of tlum will appear putting his 
shoulders vuuler the firmamqnt and lifting it up. 'I'hen, with awful 
concussion, he overturns the gods who dwell there, and shews what 
he is capable of doing, and wh.at they liave to fear. In the same style, 
a god goes forth to combat a giant, makes the earth, his chariot, the 
rainbow his bow, and Vishnu his arrow. He discharges this tremendous 
shaft, and, at one stroke, utterly overwhelms an immense city, in which 
the giants, his enemies, were intrenched, and arc now all bnrietl in 
the ruins. 

It would be easy for me to bring forward a thousand fooleries of 
this sort ; which I have read in Hindu books ; but they could answer 
no other purpose than to disgust the reader, and to prove that their 
poets are the most senseless of mortals. 

'Hie history of the wars of the ancient Kings of India is scarcely less 
extravagant than the other, and deserves no greater attention. It is 
not composed, in sober prose by historians, but by wild poets in 
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enthusiastic verse ; who, in this and in every thing besides, Ibliow the 
bias of their disordered inuigination. What truth can be descried 
through tlie thick veil of their fable ? The nulliou of soldii'rs whom 
Xerxes conducted for the overthrow of Greece?, are bvit a haiulful, when 
compared with the almost innumerable hosts of warriors that composed 
the armies of the ancient Trinces of India. Ihit there is nothing 
wonderful in such impostures, when we advert to the incurable tendency 
of the Hindus to every kind ot extravagance, whether in their narration, 
in conversation, in civil affairs, in religious opinions, or in any other 
circumstance of life. 

Eut there is one thing connected with this subject, that is iiQt 
fabulous ; which is, that their armies were made up of four arms, which 
the Hindus express by the* word Cliaiur-an^ftfiL Tlu‘se four were 
elephants, chariots, cavalry, and infantry. United, they composed a 
complete army. 

This mode of constructing an Indian army subsisted at the time of 
the invasion of iVlexander the (beat. It was (()I1 ow(h 1 in the army of 
Eonis, who was subdued and (akcui prisoner by that gre^at eoiu|ueror. 
Quintus C’urtius remarks that, in the line ol’ battle, there were 
arranged eightydive ele[)haiits, three hinulri^d chariots, and tliirty 
thousand infantr). He does not enumerate the cavalry of the Indian 
King, but he afterwards alludes to it iu his narrative. 

VVdiat we have said pf the 1‘oiir <livisions of the ancient, Indian 
armies, may serve to fix the origin of the game of’ chess, which 
lias been the subject of so man\ disputes and researches, as well as to 
reform the mode of playing it in Europe *, at least, as far as regards 
the chess-men. I believe it is generally admitted to be a military game. 
Castles, knights, pawns, and other t(*rms justify that idea. Eut is it 
not ridiculous, in the European way dl’ playing it, to s(^e castles 
marching about; a ([iieen in every part of the battle, and stoutly 
fighting ; bishops, at the side of the King, maintaining a conspicuous 
share in the combat; and the like? 

The Hindus, who play this game as we do, with some slight 
variations, call it (diatur-angam, an army of four arms. At the two 
opposite sides of the chess board they plant the elephants, which 
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were formerly surmounted with small towers. We have substituted 
in their place, thick solid castles with regular battlements all round, 
and we make those great masses fly nimbly about in all directions. 

Instead of the bisho|)d we employ, the Hindus make use of cars, 
representing the vehicle anciently used in their armies. In place of 
our queen, whom we make very active in the battle, rather unsuitably 
to her se?;, they bring forward what they call Mantrij or minister of 
state, a leader who changes from place to place during the fight, and 
sometimes strikes a blow, as he passes. All this we think sufficiently 
demonstrates that the Hindus were the original inventors of chess. 

. The field of battle is called Puva-Stkalam^ or place of combat. From 
this word is probably derived the name of Porus, which the ancient 
Greeks give to the King whom Alexander conquered on the banks of 
the Indus. They probably confounded the name of the place of the 
battle with that of the Prince who fought. Tliis, probably, is not the 
only error into which the authors would fall who give such erroneous 
accounts of India and its inhabitants. Put it is time to return from 
this digression to the constituent parts of the armies of thp ancient 
Kings of India, beginning with the elephants. 

. All the ancient authors speak of towers, supported by these animals, 
filled witji combatants, in the armies of the Asiatic Princes. But I 
believe we shall not form correct ideas on the subject, without making 
great allowances for the imagination of tljose writers. If these 
turrets were at all high, the motion of the animal, which from its manner 
of w^dking, is more jolting than that of any other, would necessarily 
m^ke it lose its balimce and tumble down. For the elephant docs not 
move like other quadrupeds, advancing the legs alternately, but brings 
forward the two legs of one side together. If they were constructed 
with much solidity, they would be too heavy for the animal, whicfi, 
though the strongest of any, does not support a weight proportioneil 
to his size. For, powerful as he is, they can scarcely venture a heavier 
load on his back than twelve hundred weight ; and they must take 
aQ^le pains to reconcile him even to that. 

.Of all that been written, therefore, of castles filled with armed 
on> the backs of elephants, a great deal must have been borrowed 
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from indistinct observers, unacquainted with tlie nature of the animal, 
who, beins astonished at its enormous bulk, t’auoiod its strength to 
be e(jnallv great. Towers such as have Ikhmi descriheil nre (hori'fore 
plaiiilv absurd. At the same time, T do not assert tlrat the elephant has 
not been used, to great advantage, in war. The soldiers on his back 
were furnished with numbers of arrows, or other missile weapons, which 
they could employ with great effect against an enemy’s army. The 
elephant himself, when accoutred for the combat, was still more terrible 
than his riders, and wonderfully contributcul to s[)read terror and con- 
fusion amongst enemies unaccustomed to that species ol warfare. 

These extraordinary creatures, even at this day, are of great use in 
the armies of the Indian Princes. Hut they serve more for parade ihtiti 
for war. It belongs to the dignity of generals, and other ehiots, to be 
mounted on ele|)hants, superbly harnessed; and, when they take the 
field, they are armed with the bow, with live-arms, and often with a 
long spear ; which they change in battle according to circumstances. 

The elephant, by natures has a great dread of* fire; and they are 
obliged to train hin\ by praeti<e to endure it, and men habituate him 
to actual burnings, that be may not in battle be ferrilied aiul reudereil 
unmanageable by the Hro-works which arc thrown uiuongHf tbeni. In 
sieges they are oVgr(‘at use, in tbrcii.g the gates of fort ified places. Andi 
to biorcase their elHcieucy, they are sometimes eiiuipiunl with strong 

points of iron of great strength. 

In the Mogid armies, an elephant always led the way in a march, 
having a long ]»ole fixed on his head, with a great flag hoisted on its 
top. "Another elephant generally followed, who carried on his hack a 
small casket set in a niche, inclosing some relies, precious to thcMnham- 
madans; sr)metimes, even, a true or pretc-nded hair of the beard of the 

Prophet. . . 

The only unequivocal service which the elej)hant renders is m the 

transport of artillery. When the Imllocks which draw the cannon ar6 
stopped, by a .slough or a ditch, or any similar impediment, one elephant 
or more are brought, who rai.se up the carriages with their trunks, ahd 
greatly assist in carrying them through bad roads. In passing rivers 
and canals, where there are no fords, tlie people and heavy ba^age ai'e 
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transported on their’ backs. . But these advantages, and others which 
might be mentioned^ are greatly overbalanced by the expence of tbieir 
keeping. 

The chariots are the next department of the ancient armies of India. 
They appear to have been very numerous and of vast size. All the 
principal officers rode in them, and that of the King was particularly 
splendid. When two Princes were at war with each other, they still 
kept up the forms of politeness, and never commenced a battle without 
saluting each other from their chariots ; concluding with mutual defi- 
ance. We read in one of their books that one of those Kings, when he 
rode up to give battle to his enemy, first shot an arrow of compliment, 
which dropped at the foot of his chariot. The other returned the civi- 
lity in the same way, and then the combat began. 

I have never seen a minute description of those vehicles ; hut the 
books in which they are mentioned describe them as being large, and 
drawn by five horses. In one book, I remember to have read of some. 
Prince who, in preparing for war, got a troop of devils for a teaih ; so 
that he could not fail to drive at a good pace. It was a regular appen- 
dage to all chariots, to be hung round with large bells, which would 
create a fine clangor in the field of battle, and serve to spread terror 
and dismay through the enemy’s ranks. 

Perhaps, it is in imitation of those ancient chariots of war, that the 
Hindus of the present day decorate their carriages with many bells, the 
tinkling of which announces their approach from afar. But the cars, in 
which the Hindus now sometimes travel, are of modern taste, and bear 
no analogy to the ancient war chariots. 

Cavalry formed the third division of the Hindu army. Their strength, 
however, did not consist in that arm, their whole dependence being on 
the foot. This is now wholly changed in modern times, when the in- 
fantry are almost entirely laid aside, with the exception of a few un- 
disciplined bands of freebooters, whose principal and indeed only 
business, is, not to fight, but to spread themselves about in the 
defenceless villages; to pillage, ravage, burn, and destroy whatever 
comes in their way ; and to scatter havoc and desolation through the 
whole teonitoiy of the enemy. 
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The Moguls and Mahratas, who, till lately, were the two principal 
powers who disputed the mastery, in many long, obstinate, and bloody 
wars, sometimes brought, on eacli side, upwards of a lumdrcd thousand 
horse into the field. The Mahrata Princes, if united, could make a 
muster of three hundred th6usand. 

But they have never been able to bring forward any thing like this 
immense number of combatants ; because they knew scarcclv any thing 
of the military art. The severe lessons which the Kiiropeaiis have con- 
tinually afforded them, for more than throe hundred years, since they 
have had a footing there, have scarcely yet opene<f their eyes to the 
defects of their ancient system of tactics, and the great superiority of 
those of their opponents. They have newer yet known wliat the seve* 
rity of discipline in an army may effect, or the advantage of the arrange- 
ment of the troops, the order of marching, and encam|)ment. Thoy 
are wholly devoid of the skill by which large masses of men are moved, 
without confusion or trouble ; and they think they have done every 
thing when they have got together an immense and indiscriminate muU 
titude, witjiout order, and acting in the field from individual impulse 
and at random. 

The General has under him a great number of chiefs, who command 
such horse troops as they can raise upon pay. Each man brings his 
own horse, and receives certain wages lor himself and bt»a8(, which ho 
keeps at his own expence ; and when it dies or is lost, he also is dis*< 
missed from the service. 

This method of recruiting their armies is extremely prejudicial to the 
enterprize of the soldier; because the great object of his care being to 
preserve the horse, upon the safety of which his own bread depends, he 
is always ready to mjike his escape, when any real danger appears. 

In these armies, desertion is very frequent; nor are the di'serters 
either strictly sought after or severely punished. What they cliiefly de- 
pend upon as a preventive, is to keep up a good awear of pay ; which 
compels the soldier to remain at his colours, or to relincjuish what he has 
earned. Sometimes, indeed, they mutiny in such cases, and arrest 
their General, or threaten him with the sabre : all which he is obliged 
to put up with, without blaming, far less punishing, the agitators. He 
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reconciles them, in the best way he is able, by giving them acknow- 
ledgements at least of- the debt ; and the same slippery service is 
renewed. 

Troops so undisciplined and mercenary cannot be expected to be 
very courageous ; but marks of valour are bften seen in their leaders, 
particularly among the Moors. They never fly in battle, though over- 
matched, while any of their people support them ; and the point of 
honour is more concerned amongst them, in submitting to a retreat, than 
apiongst us. 

The privates in the Moorish and Mahrata cavalry are in general very 
poorly mounted. Parties of them sometimes make excursions, and 
burst into a district where they were not at all expected. It is not that 
good horses are not to be found in India, particularly in the northern 
states ; but they are sold so high that private individuals cannot afford 
to buy them. The chiets, however, take none but the best ; and they are 
at great pains to find them. They decorate them in various ways, and 
often paint them over with different colours. They dress them also 
with infinite neatness, and mount them with perfect grace. . 

The JMahratas accustom their steeds to stop when a certain cry is 
ofiven. The horseman dismounts, and the horse stands still as if he 

to 

were tied. I knew a late instance of a robber who, seeing a horse thus 
standing still, got upon his back to fly beyond the reach of his pursuers, 
and had got the animal into a gallop, when the owner perceived him, 
and instantly gave the accustomed cry to halt. The docile creature 
obeyed its master’s call, perceived its error, and suddenly stopped. The 
robber tried all means to spur him on, but they were ineffectual ; and 
he was fain to dismount and make his escape on his own legs. 

The Moorish and Mahrata cavalry are armed with lances and arrows; 
to which some of them add the rausquet. Many have a wretched sabre, 
a great number carry cataris or daggers. Several have no other 
iurmour than the whip or rod, with which they push on their steed. 
Each individual provides his own horse and arms ; and there is nothing 
like uniformity in their weapons or accoutrements. ' ‘ 

1, They, scarcely understand marching in a line, nor are they exercised 
ja tlie eyolutions oft .cavalry : which is indeed' less 'necessary; as a gene- 
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ral engagement is a thing almost unheard of amongst them. In their 
first wars there was nothing beyond skirmishes, or sudden surprizes by 
one party upon another, whicii generally ended with little bloodshed. 
The operations of an undisciplined army mu.st .always have consisted, 
as they do to this day in India, in burning and laying waste the ene- 
my’s country, in pillaging the poor defenceless inhabitants and putting 
them to the torture, to force them to disclose their concealed treasures. 
It is not therefore to be wondered at that small detachments of I'airopcan 
cavalry or infantry should have been recently found to rout ten times 
their number of such a miserable host. 

The infantry force was still more wretched before the present jiracticc 
began, of permitting their troops to enter into the servici! of tlie Euro- 
peans, for the purpose of giving them discipline. Till then, foot sol- 
diers were little known in the Mogul and Mahrata armies. 

Infantry, however, were more esteemed among tV»e Kings of anti- 
quity} then forming the fourth order of their military establishment. 
It was then the most numerous part, and what was most relied on in 
their battles. And still it constitutes to this day tlu; only strength of 
the little Princes of the country known commonly iiiuh'r tin* name of 
Poligars. 

Thc.se Pojigars, who may be comp.ared, in several respect.s, with the 
Barons of France .and England during the thirteenth century, who 
from their lofty castles and towers couhl braver and insult the royal au- 
thority, which they often found means to bridle and subdue, are very 
numerous in various provinces ol India} and were .still more so, bclore 
the great European power, which ol late has extendinl its rule or in- 
fluence over the country, had diminished the number of those privileged 
robbers. Their defences arc thick forests, or steep mountains, where 
they can set at defiance those who rule over the countries whi< li inclo.se 
them. The higher power, finding it iuqiossiblc to reduce them without 
much labour } and fearing at the same time, by unnecessary violence, 
to rouse them to acts of pillage and devastation, is contenterl to live 
with them in the best manner it may. 

The confined and barren territory, possessed by the Poligars, not 
being adequate to their maintenance and that of their horde, they keep 
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a great number of robbers and plunderers in their employment, whom 
they sehd out, from time to time, in the night, to the neighbouring 
country ; from which they return with their booty, and share it with 
their masters. 

The English, however, after experiencing some loss, have, by per- 
severance, almost wholly eradicated this evil ; and have shewn the 
robbers, to their cost, what military discipline and vigour can accom- 
plish, in the most difficult enterprises. 

The arms of these chiefs, and of those they have in their service, 
arc bows and arrows, spears, and matcli-lock guns. They are utterly 
ignorant of regular battle or of maintaining a contest in the open field ; 
but, when pursued, they betake themselves to their thick woods or steep 
rocks, where they endeavour to decoy the cmmiy into some narrow 
defile, suited to their active and desultory attacks. It was not without 
penetrating into the heart of their forests, and after great labour and loss, 
that the English succeeded in laying hold of their leaders, and establish- 
ing in their territory a state of order and tranf|uillity, which they had 
never known before. 

Castrametation is as little understood by the Hindu (ienerals as the 
order of fighting. In their march, and encam]>ment, there is tlie utmost 
confusion. When it is necessary for the army to halt, the .great object 
attended to is the facility of obtaining water. A large supply is not 
every where to be found, particularly at certain times of the year : and 
whole armies have been seen reduccil to the utmost extremity of dis- 
tress by being deprived, oven for a short time, of an article of such in- 
di.spensable necessity in a burning climate. 

A great flag, which goes first, and is raisetl very high, marks the 
place where the army is to halt. Every division takes up its ground 
beyond the standard, without regularity or order. The chief pitches 
his tent in the midst of his party, and hoists his flag upon it ; every 
I'eader having one appropriate for himself which may be distinguished 
by his own party. Thus every thing is in confusion, with the exception 
of a small space about the tent of the General, where some degree of 
“order is observed ; and likewise in the market place, where a very good 
“' police is kept up. Here all sorts of goods are to be seen, and various 
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kinds of merchandise, in abundance, which are chiefly supplied from 
the plunder of the country through whicli the army has inarched. For 
no Hindu army has any respect for jiroperty. Wherever they spread, 
rape, conflagration, ])illage, devastation and every sort of excess ac- 
company their progress. 

The wasteful 1 liiulns scarcely know wluit it is to Ibrm a magazine, or 
to have convoys of provisions ; trusting wholly to their foraging parties 
to supplv their wants. Aiul, so eflectually is this done, that numbers of 
purveyors follow the armies, Inlying at a cheap rate, from the sohliers, 
the goods and properly pillaged in tin* march, which they biiiig legu- 
larly to the market. On tlu' other hand, n hen their march lies through 
a countrv already laid waste, these dealers follow with their o.xen laden 
with provision.s. 

The most abominable profligacy exists in all their armies, but par- 
ticularly among the Moors. The persons, who so devote thi'inselves, 
have separate (piarters which are perfectly well known, and not less Ire- 
quented. The (General makes them an object of revenue. 

Among the followers of the camp there are nnnibers of monniebanks, 
all sorts of mtigicians, soothsayers and fininiu'-li’llers, rope-ilancers, 
slight t»f hand men, sliar|)ers, thicwcis, faquirs, blind beggars, and in 
short so many useless mouths that they out-number the ('fled ive sol- 
diers. Besides, every scildier is accompanied by his whole lamdy j so Unit 
an army of twenty or five and tw'enty thousand st)ldiiis, is attended by a 
train of two or three hundred thousand other individuals, whose chiel 
emidoyment it is to take advantage of the. confusion which reigns m a 
camp,’ and to addict thenisidv cs f, plunder and every other sort of 
licence. The Mahratas are not so suhji;ct fo this evil, because it is 
not so easy to keep iq) with them in the li.rced marches tliey are 

accustoineil to make. , . , i 

The tents of the chiefs, partieiilarly amongst the Moors, are large 

and commodious, suited to the tast.i flir luxury and voluptuousness 
which characterises the Asiatic Princi^s. They are filled with superb 
and useless finery, and divided into several apartments, of whicli 
some are for their wives or conculnnes, by whom they are always 
attended. In the midst of the tumult of camps, a Hindu Friuce 
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never forgets any thing that can administer to his appetites or enervate 
his courage. 

To take an army of this sort by sur})rise, is no difficult operation ; 
for they keep no outposts. Their spies in the enemy’s camp, in some 
measure, make up tor the defect, by apprizing their friends, when 
they perceive any extraordinary movement of the enemy, and so 
putting them on their guard. 

Assaults by night are but rare, the parties being more disposed to 
enjoy their own slumber than to disturb that of their enemies, at un- 
seasonable hours. 

The art of besieging towns was also, tih of late, but little understood. 
Famine or capitulation were, in general, the only means resorted to 
for gaining possession of any place of strength. To attempt to take a 
town by storm, would have been considered an undertaking of desper- 
ation and madness : and it has often happened that places, surrounded 
onjy with old earthen walls, and defended by a few hundred of the 
neighbouring peasantry, with no arms but a few matchlock musquets, 
have been defended lor a long time, against considerable armies ; who, 
being fatigued and worn out by the continued repulses of the besieged, 
have been obliged to retire from the place, with the disgrace of having 
made RO impression upon it whatever. 

The state of safety in which the governor of a town, so besieged, 
copsiders himself <0 be, against all the efforts of a beleaguering army, 
is carried to a degree of confidence so unconquerable, that, even in 
these days, when they have had experience of what European courage 
and conduct can do, and have seen the awful consecjuences of a suc- 
cesaful siege, followed up by an assault, they still retain their obstinacy. 
Instanoes have lately occurred of the commanders of these paltry 
earthen forts refusing to surrender, at the summons of an European 
army, defying it with insolence, and demeaning themselves, at the 
ipoment of the assault, as if they were only attacked by some undis- 
ciplined hordes, 

,,In general,,. it is held a point of honour in the commander of a 
town, never to surrender at the first summons, however inconsiderable 
and defenceless the place may be, and however powerful the army 
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that attackvS it ; let the terms proposed tor capitulation be t?ver Sb 
reasonable. To surrender under such circumstances, would bring 
public disgrace upon the sovereign ; and all the winld woidd consider 
it an act of treason on the part of the governor. 

The use of trenches has been long known to the niiulus, and they 
have been accustomed to make their approaches by that means to the 
places they besiege. When the two parties thus get near to each 
other, they fall to mutual detiance and ri proaches. “ If you cannot 
“ take this place,” say the besieged Pagans to the Muhammadan 
aggressors, “ you will look as cpieer as it yon had been eating porft. 

“ Very true,” reply the IMusalnians, “ but if we do take it, it Will 
“ be as pleasant to yon, as if you had eaten up a cow.” llravery iti k 
virtue laid claim to by all nations, even by the most indolent and 
timid ; and when people of that stamp, amongst whom we cannot 
refuse the Hindus the very highest rank, feel themselves out of the 
reach of danger, they are tlie most aj)t to gi\ e a loose to vain glory 
and gasconade. 

One method of taking a fortress, very much practised, is that bf 
incantation. The besiegers employ magicians and sorcerers, who exori 
all the power of their wicked arts to [»aralyze the ('Xertions of the 
besieged, and to make their leader fall. Me, again, y)uts contrary 
spells”in operation, fit to counteract these machinations, or even, of so 
potent a nature, as to aim at the total destruction of the besiegihg 
army. I know that, since I have been in India, all this has been 
practised ; with what advantage to either [)arty, I leavi; to the reader to 

imagine. . 

The fortifications of places of the first order formerly consisted, 

and, in manv parts, still consist, in one or two thick walls, flanfcetl 
with round or triangular towers ; upon which some pieces of caniiofl,' 
but poorly supirlied, arc commonly mount(;d. A wide and deep diteh 
is on the outside ; but, as the Hindus arc unskilful in (he construction 
of bridges, they always leave a causeway from the gate of the toi^^lr 
the ditch, which is generally masked by a wall, that conceals it< from 
without. 
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But, since the Europeans have introduced themselves among the 
Hindus, as their masters in homicide ; since they have made them the 
fatal present of their destructive tactics, and have taught them to cut 
each others throats with more method and effect, according to the 
refinements of military art ; since, in furnishing them with engines 
more murderous than their own, they have had the abhorred dis- 
tinction of teaching them by rule, the dreadful uses to which those 
instruments can be turned, for the destruction of the species : since 
that epoch, which they have tor ever to deplore, the Hindus have 
changed their modes of warfare, in the camp and field, as well as in 
the fortress. 

The most considerable of their ancient places of strength are the 
castles, built on mountains of steep rock ; many of which appear im- 
pregnable. They are called Durgas, and are seen in groat numbers in 
that part of India which is most billy. We find in Quintus C’urtius * 
a description of one of these Durgas called Aornm, on the banks 
of the Indus, which stood out against Alex.mder, and which he was 
unable to take until abandoned by the garrison. 

The Durgas that have a great elevation, have the inconvenience of 
a cold and humid atmosphere ; while, in the valley, or at the foot of 
the rock, the air is mild, and sometimes hot. For this reason, those 
who are stationed in these high forts are unhealthy, and are subject 
to fevers, which are very difficult to cure. 

I shall conclude this branch of my subject with a few words on the 
Arms of the country. The Hindus have thirty-two different kinds of 
weapons, each of which has a particular name and description in their 
books. Models of them are also to be seen in the hands of the 
images of their j)rincipal gods. Each of the thirty-two gods has his 
own peculiar weapon. It would be difficult to give in writing, any 
tolerable description of them, as hardly one of them bears the 
smallest resemblance to such as are known in Europe. All that can 
be said in general, is, that some are edged for hacking, some pointed 
for the thrust, and others obtuse and weighty for the purpose of con- 


• Lib. riii. c. 11. 
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tusion. Among the defensive, are the helmet and the shield. ..'^he 
latter is the more common, and is made of leather, studded with nails, 
widi large ro\md heads ; and is generally about two feet in .diameter. 

Some Hindu soldiers, instead of a cuirass, wear a kind of thick and 
quilted jackets ; a sort of armour greatly in use amongst the Hebrews 
of old, and other ancient people. They were made with great art, and 
could ward old the blows of cutting instruments ; and the same advan- 
tage is attributed to those of the Hindus : but they certainly are not 
impenetrable to musket-shot ; and I cannot imagine that any advantage 
they afford can be at all equivalent to the inconvenience they occasiop 
in sultry climates. 

The most common weapon of offenue, in ancient times, was the bow 
and arrow. It is still practised with skill and effect. Tlieir arrows are 
small, not being more than two or two and a half lect long. The bows 
do not exceed that length, allhough their I'ables make those of their 
gods to be of a prodigious sweep. It is stated that tire bow of llama 
was carried with difficulty by fflly ti)oiisand men. 

The favourite weapon of Vislmu is the Chakram-, whicii is a ropijid 
or circular machine, of which many devotees oi' the god bear the em- 
blem, imprinted on their shoulders with hot iwn. It is still used itrsome 
places, and i.s nothing more than a large circular plate of iron, the outer 
edge of which is made very sharp. Through the centre a shaft passes 
by means of which a rotatory motion is given to the plate, which whirls, 
with great rapidity, and cuts whatever it ai)proaches. 1 am inclined to 
believe, that neither this, nor several other weapons that I have sgon, re- 
presented in the hands of the idols, are at all used in any other nation. 

Another species, very much in use among all the Hindu Princes, is 
a sort of large rocket, hooped with iron, and eight or ten inches Jong. 
They fire it in a horizontal position, and employ it chiefly in spreading 
confusion and disorder amongst the cavalry. They wound whatever 
they approach ; and some omit a ergseent of fire, which makes them. 
exceedingly dangerous. In general they do not make so loud a re|K>rk 
as our hand-grenades, but they have a more extensive range. 

From the Hindu books, it appears that the use of those fire-works, 
which are called Vaiia or Bana, is very ancient. Mention is made 
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in the Ramayana of the Vana or Rocket of Rama, as one of his 
principal missiles. The Vana is also one of the thirty-two species of 
arms enumerated by the ancient Hindus ; which is a proof that the use 
of gunpowder was not unknown to them, at an early period ; for, with- 
out that material, it would be impossible to charge the rockets, which, 
from the oldest times to the present day, have been employed by this 
people. 

Besides, the knowledge and practice of the various sorts of fire-works 
known in Europe, must have been of ancient date amongst the Hin- 
dus } since there are some casts, whose ordinary, and sometimes only 
occupation, has always been the making of such preparations of gun- 
powder. It is probable that the Europeans have borrowed the art from 
them. But it is certain that they possessed it bcf()re tlie period of the 
modern invasions of the Christian and Muhammadad powers ; which 
evidently establishes the invention of gunpowder, among them, to have 
preceded its discovery in Europe by many centuries. 

At the same time it appears that the Hindus were not formerly ac- 
quainted with the destructive effects of this powerful agent, when 
str<mgly compressed in metallic tubes. It was reserved to the Euro- 
peans to instruct them in this deplorable and pernicious science. For, 
till the invasions from Europe, the people of India made no use t)f gun- 
powder, but for pleasure and amusement. Their invaders taught them 
its murderous (pialities. 

Besides several of the ancient instruments j)eculiar to the nation, the 
Hindus have lately ado})ted the lance, the dagger, and the sabre. The 
last is now their favourite weapon. They have masters of defence who 
teach the art ; and they practise it very gracefully. But these arms are 
not often stained with the blood of an enemy. 

The musket has also become a favourite amongst them, although, in 
their hands, it is not very fatal. Till lately, they had only matchlocks, 
and their powder has been always,very bad. 

The Hindu armies are never exercised in firing. Their Princes 
tbink it a useless cxpence to waste powder in any other way than in the 
field of battle. 

Of late, the Europeans have provided them with pieces of cannon. 
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of brass and cast iron. They had iron ones before, but they were com- 
posed of separate bars, fastened together, and of an enormous calibre; 
and, with this miserable artillery, tliey shot stone balls of more than a 
foot in diameter. They did not understand any way of pointimr them 
but horizontally. Their ignorance of the European mode of servin" 
the artillery was often the cause of many of them losing their lives. 1 
have read, in a manuscript written here about sixty years ago, that, 
about that time, the Raja of Tanjore, for some grudge, having declared 
war against the Dutch, sent a considerable body of troops to lake the 
fort of Negapatam. Some cannon shots were fired upon them from 
thence without taking effect. The King’s troops, remarking that the 
bullets went high over their heads, advanced to the glacis, thinking they 
had notliing to fear from the artillery of their enemies. But the Dutch, 
taking the opportunity of their near approach, loaded their guns with 
grape-shot, and, taking a good aim, threw the whole army into disor- 
der, and taught them, to their cost, how easy it was to change the direc- 
tion of a cannon. 

The author, from whom I quote, adds, that, on the same occasion, a 
Brahman, in the service of the Raja, having gone too near the fort, 
his palanquin was struck with a cannon-shot, and shivered in pieces. 
He himself was unhurt, having cautiously quitted it a little before; but 
his fear was so excessive that he fled, with tiu' utmost precipitation j 
swearing, from time to time, by the three hundred and thirty millions 
of gods, that he would never again, while he lived, go within ten leagues 
of any colony inhabited by European dogs. 
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